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FISHERIES LEGISLATION 


MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MrercuaAnvr MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, ze. i. 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
G—16, United States Capitol, the honorable Warren G. Magnuson 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Magnuson (chairman) and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senators Payne and Kuchel. 

(The pending bills are as follows :) 


[S. 2379, S4th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To promote the fishing industry in the United States and its Territories by provi 
ing for the training of needed personnel for such industry 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to make grants, out of funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
section, to public and nonprofit private universities and colleges in the several 
States and Verritories of the United States for such purposes, including the estab 
lishment of scholarships, us may be necessary to promote the education and 
training of professionally trained personnel (including technicians and teachers) 
needed in the field of commercial fishing. Any amount appropriated for the 
purposes of this section shall be apportioned on an equitable basis, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, among the several States and Territories for 


the purpose of making grants within each such State and Territory. In making 
such apportionment the Secretary of the Interior shall take into account the 
extent of the fishing industry within each State and Territory as compared witl 


the total fishing industry of the United States (including Territories), and such 
other factors as may be relevant in view of the purposes of this section. The 
Secretary of the Interior may establish such guides and curricula for educational 
courses as may be necessary for the purposes of this sectioi 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated not in excess of $550,000 for the 


fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1955, and for each fiscal vear thereafter for the 
purposes of this section. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior may establish such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this seetion 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 38 (a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 is amended 


by inserting after paragraph (4) the following new paragraph 

(9) $375,000 for vocational education in the fishery trades and industry and 
distributive occupations therein, to be apportioned for expenditure i 
States and Territories on an equitable basis, as determined by the United States 
Commissioner of Education after consultation with the Secretary of the Interior, 
taking into account the extent of the fishing industry of each State and Territory 
as compared with the total fishing industry of the United States (including 
Territories) .” 

(b) Section 3 (b) of such Act is amended by striking out “paragraphs (1) to 
(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs (1) to (5)” 


nthe several 


1 Staff assigned to this hearing: Milo Moore, fisheries consultant; Henry Wood, special 
counsel, 


1 
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“ 4 ‘ ] } 1 G2 \ ! } l be! p of the Co 
{ ( re I | OTe € } 
{ ol f ( ) ( ‘ ( rie i the case 
Ss ath t. N t] ( { e Commissior 
} ¢ ‘ t ‘ } ‘ rl ‘ e ( mic I 
© ‘ mn sane, ( ad « h of the 
thar ‘ ( l ‘ ! ite 
sts MMOD Tie 
I Ne three 1 ( ( <s l ‘ eneral know 
eC ( Col er’ s] I I ( l I he problei S contre { 
ing lie ‘ } ‘ t ’ fishy ‘ 
( In litic to exe Sil t] functior ! erred to it by this Act 
and otherwise pr ded w, it ill be the duty of the Commission (1 ‘ 
ssist d advise the appropriate agencies of the several States which have 
the primary responsibility of mat ng fisheries, and any international agencies 
aving imilar offi lL responsibilitie -) to promote oOnserve, and manage 
ny fisheries ' eI ( of the United States that remain 
the e responsibility of the Feder Grove ment ind >) to construct, m: 
tail l operate fish cultura tations relatir to f and shellfish, either inde 
pendent r il eration WV h Stat Te toria and private agencies, to the 
ex ed by the Congress and by lav 
(da) It sl also be the duty of the Commission to prepare and submit to the 
Convress ich pre ins, policies, and directives relating to the advancement. 
management lation, and protection of fisheries as the Commission deems 
necess to « out the purposes of this Act or as may be required by law 
¢ The Commission sl nduct continuing studies, shall prepare and 
disse1 te informatior ind si nnake periodical reports and recommenda 
tions to the publi to the Pre ent and to the Congress, with respect to the 
follow matters 
1) The pros tion and flow to market of fish and fishery products domes 
t lv produce 
2) The producti and flow » et of fiash and fishery products pro 
duced by foreign producers whi ffect domestic commercial fisheries: 


») ends in production of the various kinds of fish and shellfish; 
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oO 
} Che measures which are appropriate to assure the maxXimu sustainable 
production of fish and fishery products and to prevent unnece ry and exc ‘ 
iwctuations in such production ; 
(5) The measures that are necessary to prevent the exce ‘ nd ] 
exploitation of the fisheries resources 
(6) The methods and practices used in catching and taking nad ‘ 
that are wasteful and that have the effect of diminishing the fisheries resoures 
n the waters of the Continental Shelf and the high sea 
() The competitive economie positron of the various fisit a i 
wit! espect to each other and to competitive fish an hshery ro 
Pore oOcdueers 
8) The market conditions, amount of production na ere 
ition of fish and fishery product n the countries i brie Ve) 
‘ titute an important part of the food supply: and 
9) Any ther matters which in the judgment of the Commission are f 
nterest in connection with any phases of fisheries oper 
rhe Coma on ) ooperate t he fu pra e exte 
‘ ( 1 State ! j ling ONt j 
fe COs ! 1 eries in which repre ! ves oO I 
! rie } rti¢ ile I} Sect i! f Stat } ry 
gnate at ne member of the Commissi¢ to the ne tiating teal na 
( rt 0 internatior fisheri« 
oe) TI NS ‘ iy State ] | ] of Vil ! yO } 
he fields of tee] 1 and ¢ moO iid fo on natic } ‘ 
( Ss ! n 1S¢ | hy the ! ests of d ( 
} a vol 1 wit] ril t] h inte f rer 
( nred { Iie 
} N nd ( | S ( hy ‘ ! ! 
resented ‘1 tions condu ! he United S 
ni { 1) he Ta Act of 1930 nded. it v eas } 
‘ Ler i l port heric ire airect ected Dy ch ne 
’ The ¢ hall make die nd inve ( re 
. S 1 the ] } t deer ’ frye thy velt ¢ 
¢ ‘ mestic fisheries | hal rmiake eT rt reco! endat 
‘ Ol ( ind to tl Secreta of State with resnec ! y} tice 
conditions or any other ters that deems to letriment 
' ] ( \ d welfare of ih fisheri« 
} he ¢ Nn n is thorized accordance ‘ 
he ( { } Let 1949 ended. f ' { 1 fix ‘ 
f such ( mnel as deer Lie iy ( rry Oo t hye Y f 
} \ 
K I CO bon May rer t and secure f] L¢ ( ne 
le ! 1 gem of the Government nd any ] ( ent or ‘ 
‘ eh I hes dvice r assistance to the Co 1 Ol vy expel t \ 
unds for ih purposes ith or without reimbursement fre the ¢ n 
\ ‘ eed upon between t Co! oO! ind the enartmel oO! 
) I ( missk hall consult period illy wit } ! s Vel 1 
| nonproft ind other agencies which have d hy pha if 1 
( ere fishing \ h resp t to anv problems that ( ‘ nect 
with such fishing 
m) The Commission may make such es and regulations t deems nece 
i fo carry out the provisions of this Act, and all such rule ind regula : 
I me ished in tl Federal Register a mm th f } ( ny ‘ 
) e f sion shall make ar po he Congre 
{ i ile ! \ct 
RANSFER O1 cv Oo ’ 
S | There are hereby transferred to the ¢ \ all the 
f the Department of the Interior including the functions of the Secretary 
thereot and of the Fish and Wildlife Service) relating in any ner ) | 
erlies, and the develop ent vay e! I ell { nse tiol l ( 
tection thereof. 
») In addition, the functions of the Secretary of the Inter (1) rela 


the protection of fur seals, and to the supervision of the Pribilof Islands and the 
are of the natives thereof; and (2) relating to the Whaling Convention Act of 
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1949 (Public Law 676, Eighty-first Congress) and any other functions of the 


Secretary relating to hair-senls. sea-lions, whales, and other mammals, are 
he reby tran erred to. and hall hereafter be exe reised DY, the Commission. 


(c) There are hereby transferred to the Commission all functions of the 
secretary of Agriculture, t] Secretary of Commerce and the head of any othe 
department or agency, Which are now exercised by them or provided for under 
iny Act of Congress and which relate in any manner to fisheries; but nothing 
ued to interfere with or modify the authority 


in th ubsection hall be const 
of the Department of State or the Secretary thereof to negotiate or enter into 


any international agreements or conventions with respect to the development, 


manacement or protection of any fisheries resoures 
(d) There are hereby transferred to the Commission so much of the personnel, 
property, facilities, records, and unexpended balances of appropriations, alloca 


tious and other funds (available or to be made available) as the Director of 





the Bureau of the Budget determing to be necessary in connection with the 
exercise of the functions transferred to the Commission by subsection (a), (b) 
and (c) « this section 
MISCELLA 3 PROVISILO 
Sec. 5. Close cooperation shall be established and maintained between the 


United States and Canada, and between the United States and Mexico, through 
fisheries agreements, in the interest of Conserving and utilizing to the fullest prac 
tent the stocks of food fish and shellfish which inhabit the waters of the 


Continental Shelt Such cooperation shall also be established and maintained 


ticable e 


between the United States and other nations through fisheries agreements relat 
ing to the conservation and u of the toc] ‘ food fish which inhabit the 
waters of the high sea 

Src. 6 Nothing in this Act shall be construed to interfere in any manner with 
the rights of any State under the Submerged Lands Act (Public Law 31, Fights 
third Congress) or otherwist proy ded | law 

Sec. 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any citizen of the United States 

1) to catch o take ini ‘uit nm. trout, « othe fishes on the high ea 


(excepl as i 


uthorized by the Commission for experimental or sport fishing 


purposes) with any form of net, gear, o ther appliance which the Com 
t 


Inission finds would prevent or interfere with the conservation of such fishes ; 


and 
») to fish for or eatch any species of shellfiesh in the waters of either the 


Atlantic Ocean or the Pacitic Ocean by mean of tangle nets or any other 
| 
‘ 


‘ar which the Commission finds would have the unavoidable 


result of taking immature and female hellfish at the same time that 


marketable male shellfiesh are taken 
(b) The Commission is authorized to make such rules and regulations as may 
be nece iry to enforce the provisions of this section 
(c¢) Any person who violates any provision of this section, or any rule or 
ulation prescribed by the Commission pursuant to subsection (b) of this 


re 
‘ or imprisoned for not more than 


section, Shall be fined not more than 


years, or both 


AUTILORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 8S. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may he 


necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act 


q » R4th Con 1] sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the tal ition of the d estic fisheries industry in the United 
States through the creation of a Fisheries Stabilization Corporation, to bring about a 
better balanced flow of fis! nd shellfisl nd the products thereof in Interstate and 


foreign commerce, and for other purpose 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Jlouse of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Fisheries 


Stabilization Act of 1956.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is essential in the public interest 


(1) to take steps immediately to alleviate the present crisis that confronts citi 
zens of the United States who are engaged in catching, processing, and marketing 
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fish and shellfish and the products thereof, (2) to provide for the stabilization 
the domestic food fisheries industry through the creation of a Fisheries Stabiliza 
tion Corporation, (3) to provide for a better balanced flow of fish and shelltist 
and the products thereof in interstate and foreign commerce, (4) to encourage 
the maximum production and use by our citizens of fish and shellfish to the ex 
tent consistent with the conservation of our fisheries resources, (5) to provide 
domestic tishermen with a fair and compensatory return for their labor and the 
maximum protection of our domestic markets, (6) to recommend restrictions 
connection with imports of fish and shellfish as hereinafter provided, and (7) té 
aid in promoting and maintaining in a prosperous and productive condition 
phases of our domestic fisheries industry 


FISHERIES STABILIZATION CORPORATION 


Sp 2 (a) In order to aid in carrying out the objectives of this Act, the 
United tes Fisheries Commission created by section 3 of the Fisheries Act 
of 1956 (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission” ) is hereby authorized snd 





directed to create a corporation to be known as the Fisheries Stabilization Co 
poration (hereinafter referred to as the “Corporation’), which shall be ar 
nstrumentality of the United States, shall have authority to sue and be 1E¢ 
hany court of competent jurisdiction, Federal or State, and shall be under the 
direction of the Commission and operated by it under such bylaws, rules, ame 
egulations as it may prescribe. The members of the Commission shall constitute 
the Board of the Directors of the Corporation and shall serve 
vithout additional compensation 


is such Director 


(b) The Corporation Shall have capital stock in the amount of SOOO OK 
hich shall be subscribed for by the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf of t1 
ited States. The Corporation shall issue to the Secretary of the Treasur 
receipts for payments by him for or on account of such stock, and such receipts 

hall be evidence of the stockownership of the United States 
(¢) The Corporation is authorized to issue bonds in an aggreg 


gate amoul 
utstanding at any one time of not to exceed § Which may be sold by the 
Corporation to obtain funds for carrying out the purposes of this section. Suel 
honds shall be issued in such denominations as the board of directors of the Cor 
poration shall prescribe, shall mature within a period of not more than 
vears from the date of their issue, and shall bear interest at a rate determined 
he Corporation with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, taking ints 
consideration the current average rate on outstanding interest bearing marketable 


publie debt obligations of the United States of comparable maturities. Sue) 
onds shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and inter 
by the United States, and such guaranty shall be expressed on the face theres 
Phe bonds issued by the Corporation under this subsection shall be redeemal 
y if in such manner as may be stipulated in such bonds, and the Corporati 

tuthorized to purchase any such bonds in the open market for retirement 
ny time and at any price 


I 


(d) The Corporation is authorized to establish, operate, and maintain a pro 
gram of loans to bona fide fishermen who are citizens or residents of the I 


Stutles 


nited 
and to any group or organization which is organized under the laws ot 
any State, Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of the United States 


and 
Which is engaged in any phase of fisheries activities or operation, including 
fishermen’s associations, and processors and marketing concerns Such loan 


may be made for the construction or reconstruction of fishing vessels, for devel 
oping and expanding and aiding in the development and expansion of ne 

arkets, and marketing and processing facilities, for increasing the productior 
and the domestic use and consumption of fish and shellfish and the products 
thereof, for the construction, reconstruction or purchase of processing or mat 
keting plants or facilities, for financing the acquisition of equipment, facilities, 
machinery, Supplies or materials, and for such other activities in connection 
with the use of fish and shellfish caught by fishermen who are citizens or resi 
dents of the United States as the Corporation deems to be desirable in the 
public interest. Such loans may be made either directly by the Corporatio 
or in cooperation with banks or other lending institutions through participatiol 
agreements, 

(e) Loans made by the Corporation under this section shall be made under 
such terms and conditions, for such periods, and with such rates of interest, 
as the Corporation shall determine, but the exercise of such authority shal 
he subject to the following restrictions and limitations: 








uch loan sha be e unless th SS hie pplied fo 
‘ orner se available on re itvie er! 
2 ] » sucl ( Shrll be } ( ) ired as reasonably 
t rie ts 
\ h le ‘ reo ¢ de fe 
el periods ¢ eed rs 
Ea such jloar hall erest ep liling in the area 
‘ ey I ‘ l ] exceed > Ter 
1 » ul 
\ 3 . ha } vole the} nl ‘ eedin ™ 
0 | n ‘ pation ot 
} ( ! ! Wet 
‘ yl ow? ie ) s dependin WyMor 
j ( }) j District of 
} 1 fhice 
I ~ t eco oration 
( ive 1 ( pora 
( : ( si laws and the 
\ 194 he compensation of 
ees as ect it its functions 
\ 
On, 1! epende I 
} nt < 1 ‘ ne f G ‘ Vv avail itself on 
: ities, officers and 
‘ 
( ‘ i | | ( ml Vil 
! rt shall i 
(‘on l |’ cle <1 I the Congress 
l I) e Cor] thoi d to make su 
eg ‘ ‘ sions of this 
( iffairs of the Cor 
\ ‘ ‘ wl OV will 
‘ . it purpose of ol yf himself or for ai 
i eX thereof by rene determe!l of action 
he } é \\ t] il on of the 
( , ( ] ( $5,000, or by impriso1 
~ ’ f e ( ‘ yy ( \ as nmende 
‘ el J ra if \ i List ni t Se 
’ ‘ \ 9 ] eries Stal ( 1 
| nections unde 
this A Boa f D the Cor] ppoint a Fisheries 
Ad ral t ( l ’ f COM sed f 
! ‘ ‘ e fis hall be con 
| h ilers « sh and fis! 
‘ . S he representatives 
. . } 
I be 4 ! rece ‘ pel i l t the rate of 
2 ) | ! ( the ( } ! vhile engaged in the per 
’ of tl] f ’ e relinbursement for ne 
veling a 1 sul ’ ) 5 3 rrs thre i the performance 
© ad 
Che B 1 { { |? | of Directors of the 
( nor s] frequently than twice a vear 
(d The Board s} ] n nnual report to the Corporation at the 
heginnit f ¢ h « endar \ h respect to its act Lit for the precedins 
twelve-month period, and | if such report shall be forwarded to the 
President for transmission to the Congress 
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(e) The Board is authorized to make such recommendations with respect to 


L 


the lending program and other activities of the Corporation as it deems ad 


isable. 
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an gmount not mere than the amount at which a peril point is reache 
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ent or other international agreement Hn foree oo the date of ennet ent 
) On and after davs afte the date of enactment of th \¢ 
Commission is authorized and directed to require each importer of tish and shi 
h and the products thereof which are canned or otherwise processed abi 
ron the high seas to file with the Commission or its authorized repre 
duly certified conv of the | itl tandards and othe requirements wl 
pplicable to the canning o ther processing of the fish and shellfis] 
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PY shi be an con Tiel pore cle t to the entry f anv such sh é 
roducts thereof into the I ted States and no such entry shall be pe 
til the requirements of this subsection are fully compiled with 
d) The Commission is authorized to make such rules and reeulati 
hie to Carry out the purposes of this Ac 
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develop and put into effect such labeling requirements in connection \ 
ports wil th United States of ii} eq or otherwise proc ssed fish | 
nd the products thereo Ss it deems ners : to prete 
the Unitec l¢ 
f No foreign trade nugcreeme er othe hternatron: rreement ‘ 
entered into by the United States shall contain anv terms and con . ‘ 
pplied in any manner that will be inconsistent with the provisions of this 
‘ } \s used it this Act, the term | hited NStiate liele tlie Ve i ‘ 
doanyv Territory, Commonwenltl POSSESSIO] lependenes f ‘ 
Ntotos 
4 14) | 
8) Phere are hereby author e¢ to be ap} opriated such os 
¢ ( sary to irvyv out the Provisions ol this Act 


Phe CHarrman. The committee will come to order 
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1 hie ( ur wahts to Al OUNCE if the outset that we enn only Wi) O 

} h hour t! morning because the Senate meeting at Ll o Hh 
im: bill nd there are} Hy sohaa wit lcs toll qQUuIring votes, It is 

lithieult ¢ hold wal ring whel we have to break it upevery 1D minute 
to go down and vote or answer quorum calls. We will try to make up 

or this delay tomorro We hope we will be through with the farn 

ll tonight 
| Wahl to hake a preimim ii’\ tatement Oo tiie naitel before us 


public on three bills that I consider of 


vs were called for the purpose of vetting expert test! 


from fishermen, from the industry, sportsmen, and the general] 


! utmost Liportance (the com 
also concurs) to the fisheries industrv of our Nation 

I] 3 39, whieh LT wish vou to advise me upon are 
uced by mvself and the Senat 


1 fro} 
California, which set up a fisheries program for the United States that 
lace ShHeries ul cle ria ih admiunistt itive or@al zation cdesioned., 
e hope, to Inerease production and provide markets and put this great 
ndust back on its feet economically. 
\t time, the bill eb up a program of isheries stabilization 
‘ fo promote a it Lic approach to the problem of merens 
produ my. conser ov our fish and providing cooperation With 
ur netohboring countries t ake commercial fishing a profitabl 
1 \ ture aga 
| ! HW. S. 2379. was introduced the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, a member of t] committee, Senator P: vne, wna severa 
others of his colleagues, and propo program of Federal aid to 
promote fisheries education in our country. 
The : 


committee has rec ved many letters Upport ot this bill chbie 


the merits of that proposed program. 


I) @ the last session of Congress the committee received man 
ett from the commercial fisheries interest Irving us to investigat: 
ishery conditions on the west coast and Alaska, where the tn 

ns were rapidly decreasing and the tuna industry was being ruined 
by duty-tre mportations of « heaply caught Japanese and other for 
on tuna. 

Our committee decided to ll vestigate the reasons, and we did hol 

ring 


i) mel 


\W 


boatbuilders, from cannery interes! 


-at Juneau, Anchorage, Alaska: Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. : Sa 
coand San Pedro, Calif. 
00k testimony tron he outstal d ne f} 


shy ry expert alone Ol 
Coast and in Ala k ‘ fron ishermen, 


from boatowners, from 
rests, from citizens whose livelihood 


ynes from commercial fishing. We sought their advice and asked 
their Op ions on what should be done to rehabilitate the fishing in 

stry of the Nation. 

Then answers confirmed iy belief ana the behef many other 
nembers of the committee that the fishery improvements that we have 
ought for vears, with a 


ne industry both at home and 


high Government level to represent our fish 


abroad, was needed to put some new 


ife ina fast diminishing business. 

We brought that testimony home and set to work in drawing up 
legislation that would incorporate the general views expressed by 
those witnesses into the bills that would, 


we hoped, become law. We 


worked hard to incorporate the views of all segments of the industry, 


the public, the 


commercial interests, and the sports fishermen into 
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our bills. We wanted the views of all to be Incorporated In the lees 


lation. 
Of course, that is somewhat difficult to do that but at the outset 
there is no pride of authorship in these matters and we are looking 


for testimony or suggestions for modifications or amendments or 
changes. 

I think we have drawn up bills that will do a reasonably eood job 
of covering the whole field, but again I sav, we realize that we cannot 
always have unanimous agreement. The interests of different fa 
tions partic ipating are too varied and | know that successful leeista 
tion is always the result of compromise, and that each of us must 
surrender some of our views to the views of others | {f as interested 
n the bills as we are, and, of course, try to achieve a common goal 

In drattine the bills we have been coLznizant ot these folloy ne 
problems: 

f. International relations im reoard to fisheries with other nation 

2. Declining fish eatches in Alaska and elsewhere. 

». The need for oreater conservation of fisheries resource 

t. Problems arising in fisheries management between Federal Gov 
ernment, States, and ‘Territories. 

The prob lems rel: ating to the use of fishing fear, regulation oO} 
fi ies operations in areas under Federal jurisdiction, in thei nterest 
of protecting the rights of all citizens. 

6. Difficulties arising from excessive fish imports sold on domestic 
muurkets to the det inment of domest lc fisher les, 

The manner of complaints of small and large American fish 
producers, who feel they have been discriminated against in the sale 
and marketing of their fish 

5. Obie ti Hs from packers and processors OpPpos he any restrictions 
on the volume of Imported fish. 

9. Objections from industry representatives to any program of 
Federal financing to lift the fishing industry from its present cris 

Seldom have I seen a greater etfort on the part, however, of all 
concerned in any piece of legislation toward resolving differences and 
reaching a common agreement than on these pending fisheries mea 
ures, 

The best example of this, in my opinion, came when such industry 
leaders as Mason Case of the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, 
San Pedro, Calif., Dr. Wilbur Chapman, American Tuna Boat Asso 
ciation, San Die@o, Calif... Anthony Sokolich, Fishermen’s Unton, S$ 
Pedro, Calif., and Thomas D. Rice, executive secretary, Massachu 
setts Fisheries Association, Inc., Boston, Mass., met. with us prior to 
this hearing. This was a varied group of people with different inter 
ests in the industry. We exp ylored the possibility of reac hing r agree 
ment upon basic differences of opinion, reconciling those views with 
the rank-and-file opinion advanced during the extensive committee 
hearings last fall. 

These meetings, covering a span of several days, were most pro 


SL] 


~— 

I do not pretend, again I say, that these bills will meet the approval 
of all interested in them, but I believe they are excellent starts on a 
practical fisheries program. I hope that during these hearings you 
will give the committee the benefit of vour advice and knowledge so 
that we can report to the Senate, bills that will be acceptable to all 
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oO sre nterester “ \ qd progran el 

May | Wid tot LL. Wi | ethe word “I Herie a Vert will Hibhed Chaat 
the bill Chiu 1h) od Oblel ol varied nierest th reovare to 

i clanll | those products of the s (ienerally speaking 

eC Des Sennute about farmers fora long times ther 
been. mV Oop Oli. | f newer ah e part ¢ i (rovernment 
nial » | ot | t ‘ rracitte ( | ‘ ne ( ol ( Ps It ] Deco 

‘ ' mortsant | try ha mw paradox apa thy ronv OF 
{ tic that the « ( co mption of band fish product 

) ( | ( rile ven tha 
vel. } buctye «>t reclownye ti uy ! it Wa »} | 1} hat hell 
due to preva oO} tol ind they should be party 
ri valoof Col iptior 
Tile ( {1 
| tte ' the outset. too. that 1 cle ot KOM of another com 
‘ the Conor ! it stan trail } raorentel hterest im the port 
wle of Is] wa Viid it We ive ff) “| » De helpful Decline 
ric t «of | int ro ( i V sp. brie Olyse \t \Vie ado not Want te 
ye anv contlet im the development of program Ton commercial 
hers i t W i finve trapped ellect po brant and recrentiona] 
ferest We have cl | nfterests of sports | nein the bill 
tonid fi ere wecatse IT ereat miatter of concel toall Amerieny 
‘ 

We nave ( erin othe! | pert: ha s @ { triad wild] fe hefor 

prove lyeat program t¢ } one ¢ lifnble. hhiare Ol al, ana Phbao'e 
prowvre ‘ 

VV" revo nuhead wit t ! Y 1O} phot ! ( YF | morning 
and then we will proceed neain tomorrow and trv and conduet these 
hen es nll during’ the week so that we whit i houpand be able to 
| ( co) ie’? 1) | (hi t Ve 

Q)ur first witie is Senator Payne lL believe yo ven statenrves 


that vou wish to give on your bill, S. 235e9 / 

Senator Payne. That is right, Mr. Chaim 

Phe Cratmmuan. The committee will be ola to hen rrom vou 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman. off the record 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cnairnman. At the outset IT want to thank the senior Senato) 
Schoeppel from Kansas for being here. He is a member of the full 
comliittee, not the subcommittee. Ile went out of lis Way last fall 
to be with us on these extensive hearings on the Paeifie coast and 
\las rand nt Shs prea and all of ll ~ both int ie industry, 
ee alike, appreciate it because there are not 
many fish im IKansas. We : are through these hearmgs we may be 
lakes a little bet tter. 


ermen, and ceommiutt 
ibyle to tock ome of his 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MAINE 


enator Payne. Mr. Chairman ne my distineuished colleagues. 


1 real privilege for me to appear before you today in support of 
S. 2379. the bill which I introdues eae year on be half of myself and 
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IS of mi distinguished colleawues, including all of the member ott} 
subcommittee, to authorize the expenditure of Federal funds for e¢ 
ation and tramimng m the commercial fisheries in colleges, second 
hools, and vocational schools. 
Asn Senator trom the State that stands as one of the leader 
omimercial fishing, in terms of fishery production, L have long be 
oneerned about the problems }t ently facie the American con 


nerelal tishine IMaustry Many of these problems uppear to ster 

from the lack of an adequate program for the education and tran 

Of pel onnel for the indu try Phese were the renasor which led mi 

to study the situation rather carefully, which resulted in the intro 
on of S. 2379. Since Bison bill was introduced last June there 

ms been a very heartenime ‘Spon e from all ements of the mad 

is well a other tere a LLPOUpPS f am sure that in the course of 


hese hearmes the committee will nan directly from these many sup 
porte! of the principles thisat ure embod «| 1h) the bill. 

In the past few months I have so frequently made the statement 
(hat fishing is one of our oldest and proudest industries that Tan 

itant to use the phrase again, but LT beheve that it is wort] 
repeating. 

I) hing has been One of the key means of livelihood of out peopl 

om the first days of the Jamestown and Plymouth Colonies. In 
deed. a considerable amount of fishine was carried on in our coasta 

iters by various European countries before any settlements were 
established inthe New World Irom early times the fishing industry 

is occupied an important role in our national economy, a role whiel 

still occuples today as one of the principal oureces of hieh prot 
food product 

Today almost every nation in the world that engages in commercia 

hing to any awpprec It ab le dle ‘oTree lh) is some form of vovernment spon 
ored educational and trainine program for the industry, except the 
l nited wegen In this country very little has been done in the past 
n the field, but recently there has been an upsurge of interest, cently 

mulated by S. 2379. 

In a letter to me dated March 8, 1956, the Acting Director of the 
Kish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior discussed 
recent fishery educations ile rang in this country and several foreign 


itions. That letter reads, i n part, as follows: 

As you indicated in your statement of June 30, 1955, at the time of the 
duction of S. 2379, the training facilities in the United States for perso: n 
terested in the commercial fisheries field, are extremely limited It is en 

raging, however, to note that there has been a number of recent deve 
ents that indicate increasing interest on the part of the hools in this fir 
We offer the following examples 

Under the auspices of the University of Miami, the Fort Myers, 1 Hig) 
School is now beginning a commercial fisheries club As yet, it not inelude 
as a credit course in the established curriculum, but we understand that it ver 

ell may be, if it proves successful. Although the original enrollment wa 


limited to 25 students, we understand that already 150 applications have be 
received 

The University of Rhode Island, through the auspices of the N 
Marine Laboratory, is studying the establishment of an adult edueation cours 
for the commercial fishermen of the southern New England ares We wader 
tand it will cover such subjects as navigation, fishing method insurance 
We have no knowledge as to the anticipated starting date rv tl COUN 

In your own State of Maine, there has recently been started a 4-10 fishe 

ub which is proving to be ve ry nuecessful We understund that tl 
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siderable possibility that this 4-H type of fishing instruction may be expanded 
to other fishing centers in coastal Maine 

Both the University of Massachusetts and the University of Alaska have 
demonstrated considerable interest in this field We understand that the forme) 
now includes fishery technological subjects in its regular curriculum. 

We have just been informed that the Portland, Maine, high school is con 
ing a full vear’s course for interested students in subjects dealing with marine 
life, navigation, and the production and marketing of fisheries products. These 


courses provide scholastic recognition and credit toward graduation 

Sol e work. dealing with training in commercial fisheries subjects, is being 
done at Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcadia, Calif.; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg.; and the University of Miami, Miami, Fla., although these course 
are vel limited 


This field is receiving increased recognition in other countries. Tor example 
The University of British Columbia, depa rtment of university extension, is agai 


offering its successful technological fisheries short course to practical fisher 
men. This course includes classes on oceanography, Conservation, fishing gear 
and methods, quality improvement, international law, and finance loans and 
insurance Also, only recently, a prominent British Columbia fishing industrialist 


donated $200,000 toward fishery and forestry research and education in Canada 
Recently, announcements were received that schools for fishermen have bee! 


established in the Netherlands and in Newfoundland. ‘These Courses are spon 
sored by the respective governments and cover fishing methods as well as quality 
and marketing improvements 


We understand that considerable work has been done in other countries, suc] 
as England, South Africa, and Japan, to name only a few, but our knowledge of 
the nature of the courses is extremely limited. Many of these courses are con 
ducted in combination with government-sponsored maritime training schoo!) 
which are quite popular 

The CuairmMan. | ae add, Senator, | do not know the details, 
but the largest school of fisheries in the United States is at the Uni 
versity of Washington, an i 2 s considered one of the finest. 

Senator Payne. That is right, and they have done a great deal 
real work. 

Since the end of World War II, Norway has been particularly active 
in this field, and now hi is live state-operated vocational training schools 
The editorial page of the November 1955 issue of National Fishermen 
magazine quotes Dr. T) veve sepa writing in the Oslo newspapet 
Aftenposten in partas follows: 

To conduct profitable fisheries is today a question of technical know-how 
That requires knowledge of fishing vessels and their motors, radiotelephony and 
other electronics devices, winches, purse seines, and trawls, as well as the mechan 
ical aspects of fish transport. The education provided at Norway's five voca 
tional schools for fishermen is of direct use on the fishing banks. But, perhaps 
almost as important, is the introduction to the natural basis for our fisheries 
lor the fishermen learn not only about motor tending, navigation, and cooking 
but also about marine plant life, the biology of the various fish species, fish 
migrations, and fluctuations in the supply of fish. 

In addition, Portugal has been active in the field of fishery education 
since 1940, Canada makes direct grants to the provincial universities 
for vocational, extension, and academic training. In view of the fore 
going it seems clear that insofar as American commercial fishing 
competes with other sadtiies it competes at a definite disadvantage. 

The Cramman. I might say that the greatest effort in fisheries 
education is provided in Japan and I think it is quite significant that 
we are dealing with many problems in which Japanese are better 
informed than our own people. 

Sen: itor Payne. That is right. 

The Crramman. There is a Tokyo University of Fisheries and it is 
financed by the Central Government itself. There is the Hokkaido 
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of Fisheries, the Kagoshima University, and Nagasak 
There are [counting | 15 universities in Japan that ei 
Is the university of 


University 
University. 
have ase parate dle partment of fisheries or the one 
alone in itself. Most of them are financed by the Central] 


fisheries 
(vovernment. 
Senator PAYNE. Because they recognize the grea value of the cor 


mere ial fish he Indust try to: apa, 
The ( HAIRMAN. And they also have courses in processing and prop 
1, and they are going ahead—56 high schools have major 





iwation ot 
fishery courses. 

Senator Payne. The lack of adequate es and aende 
training has had serious effects on all aspects ot Americ 
mercial fishing Industry from the actual locating anid ais Ol 
all the Wav to the ultimate sale to the consumer. For vears 1 
commercial ceterten have been working with no more than the world 
Yankee ingenuity to help them. It is to their ever! 


OW Ol 


NOTE 


renowned 


credit tl nik Giae-cuninaamlaal Gaulle endaaaine Vis Inas good condition as it 
+} | ° | ! ‘ 

today. With the : uivent of modern technolo ry, t ie development O} 

npwuim erable electronie device s. such as the ul se of sonar to locate fish, 

t is too much to expect eifective ana eflicient fishing operavlons based 


on Yankee ingenuity alone. A career in fishing —_ av requires a spe 
lized education Just as much as any other profession. 

Phe Cramman. I might aa] how far some aaa countries have 
proce sect, With Japan out of wal, they how have a fishei les rad1o 
network all by itself. ‘That is all it deals with and it has 56 stations 

Senator Payne. Which again shows the progress they are making 
over there 

The educational problem facing the industry is really twofold. 
First, there is an urgent need for training ope tie personnel for 
the industry, primarily at the secondary and vocational school level 
Phis training should be practical fisheries training and would prob 
ably include techniques, equipment, methods of handling, processing, 
pr acki Lz. marketing, as well as developing the ability to 11 tellige) thy 
use valuable information arte through research in fish migrati 

characteristies, marine | nology, and so on. 

Second, there is a critical need for college level training of competent 
teachers to meet the primary need, and research technicians to carry 


on much needed technical work. 
has peen suggested that perhaps Ss. 29379 should be amended be 


cause there is little need at the present time for college level training 
asin. This approach is based primarily on the idea that what 


the industry really needs is an extension service program and that 


there are already available sufficiently trained personnel to carry on 
ucha program. 

Krom the experience IT have had in studying these problen 1S 
pears to me that there is generally a shortage of professional person 
nel, although particular regions may not have this problem. The fact 
that there is a need for a college fishery education program is se 
out by the difficulties experienced in trying to staff some of the re 
search projects under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. 

ven if there were not a shortage of such personnel to meet p 
demands, it seems to me that initiation of a secondary and vocational 
chool program would create one. No educational program can be 
more snecessful than the quality of the personnel who carry it out. 


ap 


resent 








In addition. | fully and completely uvree that the maustry need 


in extension service and ill Sponsor legislation to establish an ex 
tension service ih thie xt session, but it seems to me that we would 
be putting the cart before the horse to estab fh addi CATeENSION SerV1Ce 

thout first p ding for developing personnel to adiminister it 

Phe Cnarn Would that be similar or parallel to an agri 
‘ real ¢ ‘ ) a / 

senats Y YN Yi very iui’ te I 

T has ahiso ber suggested that the bill should be tread GOW Th more 

tical tern to guarantee the sper wlized iture of the education 

hor W 1 Ke Cral f (i De CAND ced Lo ieoree this may by 
true md it L ratte | ( yyy ttee to ceterl t but if must 
be remembered’ that a deore | exit \ equired din fisher 
re reve t\ Livided oO t Ona tyes db eduicatio suitable fo 
the f shet es of one ( i ot be ent e | inblie Tor nanothel It 
would be my ugvestlo it | propriate ore ( of each State 
over) ( oopernt t the educnatio iWwencv OT ea in estate 

mit a proposed rei ni forthe approval of the Secretary of the 


Interior. 
The most nearly. ce Iparabvie Linericn Haustry to commercial 
rLIT« 


1] ris agi witure, orimany vears the Federal (rovernment 


! imelyv. tor arty Si ool oct ll OOIS, Versities, wna for X 
tensio ePrvice \< ‘ t ag Itural proche vity and ef 
enev have reased i\ e past two de Les Phe Funds 
called for in S. 2379 are extremely modest hye contrasted with thr 
t il grants to agricuiture fe “ducation i] purposes. 


If commercial fi neo to reniain an integral part of our economy. 


and is to maintain the posits if the United States n competition 
with the othe fish uv iti - of the world, Me acho nust be take 
ind soo 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman. [ strongly ree that this comuiittes 
t the earliest opportunity favorably report S. 2579. with anv amend 
ents it may decide are necessary order that Congress may con 
plete action this SeSS1O] ido a fisheries eduleation and tramme pro 
oram may be started 1 Pall thie erest of this great Amerien 


ndustry. 
Mr. Chairman. | mye t i ticle ai ealtol L] Vid } mive 


ippeared In fishery trade wa hes thie past te months Concerning 
this bill whieh T would like to submit to the committee w th the request 
that they be made a par 1 PCO ‘ rine 

| Ciaran. Wit! objection ( ss ena eee 


Frresr \ s ~ \ IX YY PRO 

\ ee} ? 7 g I better ;OSITION ‘ 

; ' yroducti ‘ potent they 1 rie ous time in i 
ng his Acting S« e Inte r ¢ ‘ e A. Davis declared when 

rhe ] ~ vy 1 1 nw NG MM) ( . ‘ } ’ } ' 

7 nt Hn? 

Chese \ t < " ‘ he | \ e Ne e and eollege an 
ech a7 itions ‘ he ( ment t the S383 million authorized 
f ve 9 ( K \ Act This legislation, de 
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dy of the econo s of fish distribution on the Pacifie coas I ( 
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( Che project ill undertake ve fish-cor ming 1 ( ! 
rnia, Oregon, and Washington to determine sources of supply, marketing 
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Rates and premiums for this insurance have reached phet f ( 
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ommercial fishermen. These contracts bring to a total of $243,000 the e¢ 
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hy ) FISH} Y PRODU¢ 
bee gned h A. V. Wood & Co., of New Yor! 
keting ishery products in Philadelphia, Clevelana 
I At ta, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Houston, t 
of fis y products. This is a field in which infor 
ng e study is expected to provide background 
f market news, statistics, and economic coverage 
< O1 CTIN . 

Ss] been ear ked fo. he replacement of the 
ed tional me n-picture prints. Heavy circulatiot 
] aus ons has caused such deterioration that it i 
f the ts and obtain a reer number of copies i 
cle l Te housand dollars has been set aside 
» of fis y educatiol exhibits for use at natlor 
s has been allocated fo preparation of an educi 

ive les of fishery ] lucts. This film will give 

ers ding of the dietary advantages to be ained 
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ement by Senator Frederick G. Payne, introducin 
oF ( lS \ S ole ou Olde I nd | ilé 
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mploved as shore the fishing indus 
800.000 ¢ e eI ied industries Vhe 
TOOT n pounds, with an estim: ited lue in exe 
ed t e] sness of the problems facing the Ame 
Is passing the S nstall-Kennedy bill tf 
eting. Tl b will be of incalculable 
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e re ‘ most unchanged durit he 

St I mn the efficiency of the industry, but 

eft the management and conservation of our 

istri¢ ecome more ( ced technologically, this 

nal ities is | ming more pronounced and car 
rect his N s standing as a major fish-produ 
While ( lition merits immediate consideration 
‘ he fishe eS mtribution to the gross national 
© Se! that dversely affect our independ 
I foregin sources during periods of international 

L le of our educational processes——-high school 
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( mers and farm-product processors of this 

S is a result of this, our agricultural 
have arply in the past two decades. This 
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Basically, 3 types of fisheries educational facilities are required to pp 
moan equitable basis with existing facilities available to our other rv ‘ 
trades. and industries—(1) high school, college facilities, (2) vocat 


units. and (3) extension service 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILI 


I know that existing funds under the legislation previously cited are be 
vell spent, and it is hot my purpose to divert any part of them for the 
ing of personnel for the fishing industry Miv cosponsors and I are p 
that an authorization be obtained to establish or augment educational faci 
and programs directly relating to fisheries 


Chis proposal contemplates vocational training at several levels of our ed 








tional processes and expansion of graduate-school facilities ide trai 
technicians as well as teachers in the tisheries field 
In our bill. the Secretary of the Interior is given an annual st Of S550,000 
nd he is authorized to make grants te public and nonprotit ] te ut i 
nd colleges in the several States and Territories of the United States for educa 
( uurses of interest and benefit to the fishing industry I} Ine ludes 
establishment of scholarships for the development of professionally trained per 


nel, including technicians and teachers in the field of Commercial fishit 


on 


In apportioning these funds on an equitable basis, the Secretary of the Inter 





st take into account the extent of the fishing industry) hin each State and 
ferritoryvy as compared with the total fishing industry of the United States (in 

ding Territories), and other relevant factors 

Section 2 of the bill simply adds the same criteria to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946 and makes $375,000 annually available ocationnal education in 


e fishery trades and industry 





MODEST AU TILORIZATION 

By comparison with the funds made available for training it iz) iltura 
tudies, etc., this request for funds is quite modest There ne | i 
bill for extension courses, which are very much needed if this country is lake 
the strides in progressive Commercial fisheries that other na ure king 
Phe sponsors of this bill feel that textbooks, techniques, and teachers mu irs 
be developed before extension courses can be profitably provided fe 

Last vear, when our committee proposed that 50 percent of our tariffs on im 
ports of fishery products be earmarked for research for fisheries ve were told 
hat these funds had been earmarked for agi iltur d that in the futu 
l fisheries prop snis should rest “Upon their wht oO feet. The SPpOHnSOrVs ¢ 

legislation have adopted this suggestion in the proposed We know that 
every penny spent for reseat Lagi ture is Nation reaps 

iny dollars in revenue We » do the ame for our fisheries 
Ihe Stry 

We know that if we can launch an educational i whoas IT have on 
ned, the commercial fisheries industry will find nv d 1 o add to om 

holarship fund in order to secure needed y rine The whole country w 
prosper as a result of increased revenues and through the dded protec i 
Nation will receive in the wav of an added eof fine energ food th Y 


remergency 


FISHERY STATISTICS OF HE UNITED STATES 


Under the title above we have just received a 350-page book 
Which is for sale at 81.75 per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, D. C 

In the condensation presented here we have been able to use only 
those sections of particular interest to the Pacific coast—omitting 
many valuable tables, charts, and statistical information 

The complete report contains a review of the fishery statistics 
from all sections of the United States collected by the Branch of 
Commercial Fisheries during 1958 but covering 1952 data. It is 
hoped to issue the next annual volume at an earlier date—The 
Editors. 
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Tuna catch bu districts, 1952 
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San Pedro, Calif., continued to be the Nation’s leading fishing port, with 
landings of 387 million pounds, mainly tuna, valued at nearly S38 million to the 
fishermen. Gloucester, Mass., was in second place with 222 million pounds, 


mostly ocean perch, followed by Lewes, Del. with approximately 210 million 





pounds of menhaden Cameron, La., with landings of 195 million pounds of 
menhaden occupied fourth place in volume, while Boston with 173 million pounds, 
mainly haddock, ranked fift] San Diego, Calif., was second in value of landings 


with the catch at this port having yielded over $17 million while Boston ($14 
million) was in third place and Gloucester (89.6 million) held fourth place. 

It is estimated that the 1952 catch was marketed as follows: 1,604 million 
pounds (round-weight basis) as fresh and frozen products: 1,248 million pounds 
for canning; 1,481 million pounds for byproducts and bait; and 85 million pounds 
for the production of cured products 

The pack of canned fishery products in the United States, Alaska, and Hawaii 
during 1952 amounted to 815 million pounds valued at nearly S306 million to 
the packers—an increase of 2 percent in both volume and value compared with 
the 1951 production. These increases resulted principally from larger packs of 
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tuna and Maine sardines. The 1952 production of fishery byproducts in the 
United States and Alaska was valued at nearly S68 million—2 percent less than 
in the previous year 

CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


The production of canned fishery products and byproducts in the United ites 
Alaska, and Hawaii in 1952 was valued at $374 million to the packers, an increass 
of 1 percent compared with the value of the previous year. 

The pack of canned fishery products in 1952 amounted to 815 million pounds 
valued at nearly $306 million to the packers—an increase of 2 percent in bot! 
volume and value compared with the 1951 production. These increases resulted 
principally from larger packs of tuna and Maine sardines. Canned fishery prod 
ucts were packed in 445 plants in 25 States and Alaska and Hawaii during 1952 

California led in the production of canned fishery products with a pack of 
well over 300 million pounds valued at more than $120 million. Alaska was 
second with over 172 million pounds valued at more than S78 million. These 
areas accounted for 60 percent of the volume and 66 percent of the value of 
the 1952 pack 

The pack of canned tuna and tuna-like fishes amounted to 9.1 million cases 
(179 million pounds) valued at over $118 million to the canners. The 1952 pack 
was SS84,000 cases and nearly $14 million greater than the 1951 production 
There were no costly tie-ups of the tuna fleet during 1952 comparable to the one 
that kept the fleet inoperative for the first 8 months of 1951. Imports of frozen 
tuna from Japan (69 million pounds) accounted for a greater percentage of the 
domestic pack during 1952 than for any other year 

The 1952 pack of canned salmon amounted to 4.5 million standard cases (215 
million pounds) valued at over $98 million to the canners. Compared with the 
previous year this represented a decrease of 4 percent in volume and 10 percent 
in value. 

During the year, the pack of Pacific sardines (pilchards) amounted to only 
107.000 standard cases (4.8 million pounds) valued at less than a million dollars. 
Compared with 1951, this was a decrease of 96 percent in volume and 95 percent 


u value. The pack of Maine sardines for 1952 amounted to 3.5 million cases (72 


million pounds) valued at nearly $22 million to the packers. Compared with 
the previous year, this was an increase of 111 percent in volume and 47 percent 
in alne 
The 1952 production of fishery byproducts in the United States and Alaska 
vas valued at nearly S68 million—2 percent less than in the previous year. 
The vield of fish and marine-animal scrap amounted to 221,000 tons valued at 
ver S27 million to the producers, an increase of nearly 12,000 tons and almost 
82 million compared with 1951 The production of marine-animal oils in the 
United States and Alaska during the year amounted to 16 million gallons valued 
af S9.3 million to the producers, a decrease of 11 percent in volume and 44 per 
cent in value compared with 1951. Other important byproducts produced dur- 
ing the vear were marine pearl-shell, oyster shell, and freshwater shell prodnets, 
alued at nearly $15 million; and fish solubles and homogenized condensed fish, 


255 plants in 25 





ned at almost &6 million Bvproducts were produced in 
ites and Alaska during 1952 


PACKAGED FISH 
The production of fresh and frozen packaged fish (fillets, steaks, and split 
butterfly’) in continental United States during 1952 totaled over 190 million 
pounds valued at nearly $55 million to the processor. This represented a 
7 percent in volume and S in value compared with the production 
of the previous year. 
Gcean perch fillets, with a production of nearly 59 million pounds was the 


decrease of 


argest single item of packaged fish produced Haddock fillets with over 52 
nillion pounds and flounder fillets with more than 24 million pounds were 
econd and third in volume, respectively. Haddock, was, however, the most 


aluable species packaged during 1952 with a value of over $15 million followed 
by ocean perch (more than $14 million) and flounders (nearly $10 million). 
Of the total packaged fish reported, 95 percent was filleted, 38 percent steaked 
and the remaining 2 percent, split “buterflyed.” 

Because of the importance of the groundfish fishery in New England. that 
area continued to lead all others in the production of packaged fish and 
accounted for 77 percent (146 million pounds) of the 1952 domestic production. 
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Production of seafood in Washington State during 194 amounted to 153,221,000 
pounds of food fish and shellfish with a wholesale value of $45,180,000. This is 
according to the annual statistical report of the State of Washington Department 


of Fisheries, Robert J. Schoettler, director, Olvmpia. Wash 
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NEW ‘TWIST ON IMPORTS 


A representative of an Astoria, Oreg., fish canner said his organization was 
nvestigating the possibility of purchasing tuna from Japanese vessels operating 
in the New Caledonia-New Hebrides-Loyvalties area in the South Pacific. The 
plan envisages a United States refrigeration vessel stationed at Noumea, New 
Caledonia 

Fish landed aboard that vessel would technically be United States produced 
ind thus would be free of the embargoes applying to foreign tuna imported into 
the United States. ‘he intention appears to be either to can the fish aboard this 
vessel, or to ship it frozen to the United States 

The representative emphasized that the whole scheme is at present merely 
under investigation, and even if the necessary arrangements can be made it 


would be some time before operations cou d commence 


I ) MoNTIE’ PROMOTE PROGRA 
To it ise the consumption of fishery products in southern California, the 
Southern California Fisheries Association has instituted a “Fish of the Month’ 
ertising progral hich feature a variety in plentiful supply during each 
month of the year The association has joined the United States Department of 


Agriculture and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service in promoting the 


reater use of the more ple fy eties 

Halibut was the first “Fish of the Month” selected for July: salmon is the 
choice for August Newspaper food editors in southern California will be pro 
vid vith information regarding the various species, and recipes for fresh 
nd frozen tish and shellfis} Radio and TV food shows will be contacted for 
their support in the promotion of greater fish consulmption Trade associa 
tions and related industry representatives are also being contacted 

Whenever possible KkWs Vil coordimate s ACTIVITIES wit! the sol her 
( ! Fisheries Association 

TUNA ‘TROUBLES CONTIN 


It has become a knockdown and drag-out battle among the various tuna in 


terests Fishermen, boat owners, canners, and the Japanese import situation 
all have an important stake in trying to work out a deal that will stabilize 
the tuna industry Right now it is mightly confused, to say the least 


The following series of events, as reported in daily newspapers of the southern 
‘alifornia area, are typical of today’s trends 
lL. A nationwide campaign to direct attention to the plight of California tuna 
fishermen and call for a reduced quota on Japanese imports of tuna began at 
San Pedro in mid-July Mr. and Mrs. William R. Smith and son Randolph, 11 
took off on a tour of 48 States with a trailer emblazoned with signs 

At Los Angeles Harbor the Smiths, whose home is in San Diego, took on a 
load of literature telling of this year’s annual Fishermen's Fiesta, scheduled 
for October 1—2 

This tour will do double duty, advertising the Fishermen's Fiesta and spread 
ing word of the plight of fishermen, who are unable to sell locally caught tuna 
because of cheaper importations of Japanese fish. Assisting with the literature 
was Mrs. Andrew Kuljis, member of the Emergency Committee of Fishermen’s 
Wives and wife of the owner of the boat Courageous, which last year was i 
division winner in the San Pedro Fiesta 

Big signs painted all over Smith’s trailer included such slogans as these 
“Let’s Share Our Abundance But Not Give It Away,” “Charity Begins at Home,’ 
‘The United States Is Losing Its No. 1 Fishery to Imports,” and “Japanese Im 
ports Are Taking Our Jobs; Yours May Be Next ” 

In addition to literature on the fishing problems, Smith has a full-length color 
motion picture which he plans to show to service clubs and ecivie organizations 
across the country. Among the points he will stress are these: hundreds ot 
fishermen are idle in southern California ports, many with the holds of their 
boats filled with tons of tuna; the American tuna fleet has dropped from 219 
ships in 1950 to 170 today. 
~ The commercial tuna fishermen of sonthern California made an economi 
tic race for port the last week in July, striving to beat the deadline for 
a price cut of $40 a ton 


eally pathe 
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a 


Of the approximately 1,200 small albacore boats at sea from San Pedro o 
made it: 60 small boats got in under the wire at San Diego 

The tuna-packing Companies, with the market glutted by duty-free import 
fish from Japan and Peru, announced in midweek that a $40 a ton cut would be 
effective at noon the following day 


This word was quickly passed ly radio throughout the tleet Man of the 
fishermen, although their holds were far from full, pushed fu steal ihead 
for their home ports Average load of the ships which made it was about 10 


tons 
The $40 cut was straight across the board on all types of tuna and tuna-like 


ishes Albacore went down from $3850 to $310, yellowtail from $310 to S27 
bluefin from S300 to $260, and skipjack from $270 to $230 

Chis price cut dramatically points up a situation that has ranked Ameri 
ina fishermen since 1950 when Japanese-caugcht fish began pouring into tl 

intry in substantial amounts. 

Last vear 5,395,000 cases of Japanese tuna were imported into the United 
States, already canned or frozen for packing here Th almost equaled ft 


1.0 S89,000 Cases 


American catch of 


3. Anvered over the $40 a ton reduction in the dockside price of all types of 

sh bracketed under the tuna name, a price cut established by the tuna canne 
southern California, fishermen at a mass meeting in San Diego agreed to 

emain in port and refuse to go fishing until an improved price can be ob 
More than 500 fishermen and their wives, from ports as far north as 


I eq 
Alas 
tended the protest meeting in the Portuguese Hall on Point Loma, called after 
bacore was cut from $350 to $310 per ton and other types of tuna as stated 

ave 
the fishermen appointed a committee to study the possibility of forming a 
perative, or joining one already established, in order to increase their eco 
mie strength; also to push more vigorously for help from the Federa 
ent through imposition of an import quota on Japanese tuna, which has been 
in increasingly large percentage of the American markets away from 


ic fleet 


Gove 


domest 


LATEST SARDINE ESTIMATES 


There are fewer adult sardines off the Pacific coast of North America today 
han were caught by commercial fishermen in the 1936-37 season, the Marine 
Research Committee has estimated. California Department of Fish and Game 
ficials attending the committee’s recent meeting reported that an estimate was 
ade of about 600,000 tons of adult fish offshore today, as compared to a cateh 

791,000 tons during the 1936-57 season. 

rhe committee also reported that the 1954 year-class appears to have been 
the poorest one in 6 vears, considering the coast as a whole. Taking the area 
north of Ensenada, Baja California, the Class was just fair 

Forecasting the 1955-56 season, which begins August 1 in the northern area 
the committee estimated that about 800,000 tons of adult fish will be available 
for the commercial catch, of which about 150,000 tons could be caught This 
figure is about the same as last season, although strikes and market conditions 
held the 1954—55 catch to about 67,000 tons. 

It was unanimously agreed by the committee that the sardines off southern 
California last season were fish which had formerly spawned in Mexican waters 
\ larger percentage of the total spawn was off southern California in 1954 than 
during the previous year. 

Although reasons for the northern movement are only speculation, it was 
reported that water temperatures were warmer and salinity less in 1954 than 
for the previous 5 years. 

No coneentrations of sardines or indications of eggs or spawn have as yet 
been found north of Point Conception this year, the committee reported 





TIDES OF THE INDUSTRY 
FISHERY MARKETS IN THIRD QUARTER 
Steady markets for domestic fishery products—with some weakness due to 


local oversupply—are forecast for this year’s third quarter, according to a report 
issued by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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following is a Summary of the recommended practices f ( 
ii aboard the vessel 
hill tuna in precooled sea wate t 29 to 3O° EF. adding t ti he br 
the well is full Maintain at this temperature for 24 hours I) l 
considerable blood will be removed, Which will lighten he ¢ i 
ent.) 
Zemove brine completely from stage 1 Add a 20 to 25 perce) } 
ito 0° to 1° EF. Circulate this brine at a rate of 10 gallons per 1 e 
fish until the fish are frozen and reach a temperature of O° to 10° J 
fold frozen fish in the strong brine for at least 48S hours at a temper 
Kk. or lowe! Remove brine and store the fish in dry wells at a « tl 
nperature of no higher than LO° FL, preferably lowe1 
of temperatures higher than recommended for freezing tu V1 re il 
olving of considerable protein in the brine. This dissolving of prot 
the cause of large economic losses Analyses of brines ust oO freeze 
tuna vessels showed an average decrease of 9385 to 2,1S5 pou 
vessel This amounts to an equivalent loss of IW to Zz tol 
trip 
minted to 705 million pounds of edible fishe produc le 
Compared nonedible products valued at more than Sot mi 
the more linportant items received in greater volume LO] 
frozen salmon, swordfish, tuna, and groundiish and ot 
rts of fishery products totaled over 62 million poun of edib fis} 
1 Vil | nearly $16 million; and nonedible prod { \ Le ‘ 
Ci d with 1951, this was a decline of ¢ » perce in tl) Vo 
© ¢ is percent in their value. The value of nonedible ex] 
I less than in the previo veal exports of canned fish and sl} 
‘ i fror 6 ion li 111 to » million poune n 1952 
l }) ( of all tnhed ite ( eept tuna 
PAC I RII 
ng 1952 the production of fish and shellfish in the Pacitie coast Ss 
I gton, Oregon, and California) amounted to approximately S62 
alued at nearly SOL million to the fishermen. This represented a decre 
250 million pounds, or 22 percent, in quantity, and S6.5 million, or 7 
lue, con pared V ith the landings of the previou eur Pil ird | 
i itlion pounds) were nearly 315 million pounds below the pro f 
previous vear. Tuna receipts ($28 million pounds) rose 5.7 1 ny 
1952, compared with 1951, while salmon (69 million pounds) droy 
on pounds during the same period 
near-complete tailure of the sardine season in Califor vas the outst: 
Lice Lil¢ ring the i | rie ol the | _ ( 1$ 
ire of the sardine to appear off California re 1] lit ( ‘ 
fish in nearly 40 veat bre pore wetion i] I l 
rdine cateh dr wed to le than halt 29 mi n pot 
nad igged further in 1952, whe he eatch amounted t ! 14 
In 1956 at the he { ft the s ( f Ishel! t} eaten f the 
ito 1,502 million pounds 
te ardines caught during 1952 were again taken e1 ely ) 
Wa. With less than 600.0000 pound trucked to M ts \ the r 
f pre-World War IT days Kor the first time since 1917 el ere 
de! ey reo. tz - key } ( ia reg hie ( 
ed perimi fo. rdine reduction opera n 2 ye pre 3 
( ¢ rl all the SS; Mra oOo Ba piant ] I | 
eh operating il loss for s« eral il With l or 
IS a resulé of the poor sea l ( NIontere ( ( : .¥ 
vies in volume as a substitute for irdin in the « t t1 ‘ 
eral itstanding advancement Vere i in the tuna il rit 
ith a great step forward in the improveme f car f ( 
r concentration of tuna canner ror 1 I eff el eC] ! 
jego and San Pedro most canners improved the packing ( 
ng high-speed automatic filling machines, thereby eliminati neal 
packed operations throughout the California industry Orde marke 
good consumer demand was reported in the tuna it rv durin ‘ 
ist to the depressed market conditions of 1951 hich «le ed 
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tic canned tuna industry pricewise 
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( ( ( ‘ ( a \ percent mm value 
| me y dl mn was f: 
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j do cennne Nnereaser 
th; 7 ; : { \ hy " I , but decreased 
. { vais increased 
) ned unchanged 
g ore P } ‘ rte at Sab 
» ‘ : Phe 1951 albacore 
‘ ‘) | . ( hy the end of the 
p ‘ ‘ { Y To! »» percent 
f Q j bysac ented 26 and 16 percent 
O75 OO) | f tuna and tunalike 
{ ( ‘ Sy O10) wer} \t ad l ( bart A pal 
e Pa Ocean, and taken 
Poy ( } } 0 < r «ae ery to eastern canners 
It ! t ! ir 1S es from foreign countries 
tae ed GO ! d 
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VW ( R PHE SEAI INDUSTRY AS SEEN FROM THI 
N ( S CAPITAI 
Ul] 
rl } ’ ‘ , ‘ - 9 ; ‘ 
Che } ent Senators whi eS ily pushed through the Salton 
Ke ray vear have ed force igain to help the fisheries indus 
: his e to rt fisheries educat program, ultimately to rival the 
education fa ties which now serve the American farmers 
The Saltonstall-Kennedy law, which earmarked up to $8 million a year for 
for marketing and reseat enterprises for the benefit of the industry 
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been hailed as the most important bill for 
With virtu ; 
this new measure introduced by Senator Frederick G. Payne, Re; 





vy the same neup now nvoring thre ‘ 





f Maine, merits more than passing attention as just another obscure 
he hopper When whipped into shape, probably not th session. its fi 
‘ might merit acclamation as the most tant legisla for ( 
f ‘ ndustrv in the next two decades The Southern Fisher n pro ' 
tS legl lative path closely, as was done in the case of the Nalto i 
Ke edv bi from the present modest beginnings to—well, who can say 
] I thre Maine Senator as COSPOHnSOrs Were Democratic Ssenutor Price 
| niel James ©. Eastland, Sam J Ervin, Ji Theodore Francis Green Johr 
KY. Kenned Russell B. Long, Warren G. Magnuson, Richard L. Neuberger, Johr 
( a in J SPURT, Wavl Miorse, and W Ine SCott Lye i 
. J. Glenn Beall, George TI. Bender, Stvles Bridges, Jol M. Butle 
Cotton, Jame H. Duff, Irving M. Ives, Thomas H. Kuchel, Charl I 
\\ am A. Purtell, Leverett Saltonstall, Margaret Chase Smith, Edward 
e, and Alexander Wiley 
~ r Payne outlined to his colleagues the scope and purpose of tl 
tntement for the record, as follow 
Che United States commercial fishing industry is one of o1 olde 
est Today some 160,000 Americans operate over 90,000 « ! cial fi 
ift; another 103,000 people are employed as shore workers by the fishit 
tself: while an estimated 300,000 mor are employe { by a ed in 
Phe 1954 fishing eatch totaled 4,700,000 pounds, with an estin ed 
( f S11] It 
| vear Congre recognized the seriousness of the problem facing the 
commercial fishing industry by passing the Saltonstall-KNennedy bi 
Law 447, Sod Cong.) to encourage fishery research and marketing 
nstall-Nennedy bill will be of incalculable benefit to the fishing indus 
thre Veal sahead 
Iam introducing legislatio on behalf of innvself and other Senate 
e fo he training of needed personnel for the fishing industry in the 
s ahead 
baby Ho pruease of our commercial fishers industries has received le 
than the development of progre ive fishery educational Tacilitie 
Wiereas this field of vocational and academic training | 
wing attention and action in other major fishery producing nati 
{ itle n tl ountry have ret ined aln unchanged 
three d 5 he 
inadequacy has left a serious mark on the efficiency of tl imdus 
) ! 1} Deel { ect n the 1 I ement I 
hery resources At no time has this been better illustrated 
ent difficulties being experienced by Government in its manhagemen 
fing program 
\ the world’s fishery industries become more advanced technologically, thi 
deficiency in educational facilities is becoming more pronounced and 


exert an even more serious effect on this Nation’s standing as a major fish 
ind processing factor. While this condition merits immediate eon 

ce n because of the importance of the fisheries contribution to the gros 
nal product, it can be even more serious in that it can adversely affect 


ndependence for protein food from foreign sources during periods 0 


rnational emergencies 
! problem exists at each level of our educational processes— high schoo 
ocational, and extension service In the most nearly comparable i 
agriculture, the future farmers and farm product processors of tl 
have these advantnuges Largely as a result of this, our agricultut 
oductivity and efficiency have increased sharply in the past two decades. ‘This 


ilso true, to a large extent, in our other resources, trades, and industri« 
our fisheries there now exists only 1 major university, 1 known higt 

giving courses on the commercial phases of this resource, and no vocational 
tension facilities 

basically, three types of fisheries educational facilities are required to pk: 
on an equitable basis with existing facilities available to our other 


ee rades, and industries: (1) High school-college facilities (2) voca 


raining units: and (3) extension service 
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statement emanati from Washineton « June 30 Senator Frederic 


G. Payne, Republican, of Maine, reviewed briefly the history of the commercial 
shing industry in the United States, on introducing on behalf of himself and 2¢ 
ier Senators, a bill to promote the fishing industry in the United States and 
rerritories by providing for the training of needed personnel for such industry 
rhe bill, S. B379, would authorize the Secre tary of the Interior to “make grants 
out of funds appropriated for the purpose of this section, to public and nonprofit 
private universities and colleges in the several States and Territories of the 
United States for purposes, including the establishment of scholarships, as may 


be necessary to promote the education and training of professionally trained pe) 
Sonnel (including technicians and teachers) needed in the field of commercial 
fishing.” 


The measure calls for an appropriation of not more than $550.000 for the fiseal 
year and for each year thereafter Kach State and Territory will be allotted its 


share according to the extent of the fishing industry within each State and Terri 


tory as compared with the total fishing industry of the United States 

In the concluding paragraph of his statement, Senator Payne says: “Last veat 
when our committee proposed that 30 pereent of our tar iffs on imvorts of fishery 
products be earmarked for research for fisheries, we were told that these funds 
had been earmarked for agriculture, and that in the future our fisheries pro 
posals should rest upon their own two feet. The sponsors of this legislation 
have adopted this suggestion in the proposed bill. We know that for every penny 
spent for research and training in agriculture, this Nation reaps many dollars 

1revenue. We simply wish to do the same for our fisheries industry.” 
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Phe Cratmman. Tm ind there are other witnesses on your bil 
I wonder if the Senator from Maine ll agree with me, and I am on 
PF tha , , ( th h I thi { » very laudable @oal ar 
wil O oht es ave ket for our fish? 
S rr ‘| rent 
| (HAIRM si yr ( ir e] vel 
SFenAawwo}r Pp \ I R LL 
The CHarrmMan. B h] x this edueat i] look at the whol 
rol nei The oO me se el we mint 1] even be bette) 
) | l! i i ¢ tab] ,our market 
~ Pay. Been there are so mati factors connected wit! 
if \ ( tC in proce Gg | market yr al 
} ( no thre ( eryes rodtucet rheut { ohly techni l 
nature and the ach ( [ ul re be ne made are so rapid that Wie 
t have to have ti ed personnel that ear keep abren t of it all the 
( t¢ ome to the industry. 
( nag ! is done a great dea 
I ) | way ft a 1 iine Tor the ag tural side of o 
( ( nad ( } eT! } take pla ( sh ino indu try 
Che Cramman. It 1s pai 
Senator Payni It D illel 
The CHatreman. I do not think that there would be a single vote in 
} & ress Pas [ ted state TO hol e nOT ulture extensio} 
ery i¢ 
sena;¢ror P YNI T ce 0 c SO 
The CHamrMawn (continuing). For agriculture or the Federal par 
pation mn it. 
Now, the Senator from California here and J derstand he has 
tatement he would | e, Tle is coauthor of S. 3275 and S 
) \ | t ’ ] ( Nl i 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
be here. Let mesay that with your permission I would like tomorrow, 
i | may. to make some specific comments with respect to the legisla 
tion that | have the honot to introduce as a coauthe I with yours. 

At this time [ want only to say that this represents a milestone, in 
my judgment, in the interest of the fishing industry in America, 


lam very hopeful that asa result of the long years of endeavoring 


to cope with this problem by the Senator from Washington, the 


hairman of this committee. which some of the rest of us have also 
participated, that we Miay beoin to have a real fishing industry in 
\merica and arrive at a point where legislation, along the lines of 
that which you have introduced and upon which I am coauthor, may 
become the basis for a considered policy by the Government of the 
United States with respect to the fishing indust ly of the United States. 

I have participated in hearings in my own State of California 
which were called by Senator Magnuson. There is no need to take 
the time of the committee or the people in the room, and the witnesses, 
to retell here the story of what has happened to that part of the in- 
dustry with which I am not entirely unfamiliar, and certainly, we 
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Sat hicl . par 5 ly { — 
wa vehicie which we Can use and perfect tO | ition 
it should receive the approval of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. Such legislation 1s required to revive the fishy 


dustry from its presel nt status of being almost ay orphan, nat 


to hieh stature that it does deserve as a hig ly Important part of 
e A\merican economy, and tOIMMOrrow, Mr. Chamman, f \ 
permit, | would like to make some specific comments on your bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes: before vou came in I stated we will o1 
11 o'clock todav because of the agricultural bi 


The Chair also has requests from Representative Thomas Pelly 
ee who intends to testify. He has introduced a ! 

r bill in the House. Representative ‘Thor Tollefson is the rat 
eee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
Ilouse for fisheries bills. We also have the Delegate fron 
\laska, Mr. Bartlett, who has a ital interest in this matte: 

[ have been informed they will | 

Senator Saltonstall is not present, but I understand he will p 

cipate tomorrow. 

All of these gentlemen are endorsing the general prin iple and 
obiectives of the fisheries bills now before the committee. 


ve here tomorrow, too, and testify 


We have time for one more witness before we have to recess. [ 
LeL\ listed here first the de] yartinental witne es, us 1s our custom, 
ind Dr. Meehean, Assistant Dicks tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
i he 1s present, we would be olad to hear from him. 

Il might offer this suggestion: If you people wish, the witnesses 
from Fish and Wildlife Service ean proceed tomorrow so that you 
might all be heard at the same time; we would be glad to postpone 
our testimony 1f you wish. Would you prefer to be heard now o1 
iter ¢ 

Mr. Mrrnran. Mr. Chairman, I will testify for Mr. Farley. I will 

the only witness for the Service. The othe people who are listed, 
nd some that are not on the agenda, are ae for question 
because of their familiarity with specific fields that you night want 
to talk about. 

Phe Cuatrman. All right, will you come forward and present yout 
tatement / 


STATEMENT OF DR. 0. LLOYD MEEHEAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, FOR JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Mrerurean. Mr. Chairman, I am reading this statement for 
Director Farley who is attending a meeting with a group of fishery 
people out on the west coast at the present time. Hle regrets that he 
cannot be here, but I will read the statement for him. 

The Cuatrman. Will Mr. Farley be back in time to participate in 
these hearings; do you know ? 

Mr. Mernean. He will not be back until Friday. 

The Crairman. All right. 

Mr. Meenran. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to h ave this opportunity 
to present to this committee our views regarding the important fie Id 
of educational facilities for persons inte ‘rested in the commercial fish 
eries. The official position of the Department of the Interior, with 
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portance that our fisher 
he cones ed with this resource, 
if tramed personne Phe need is apparent now, and 
( more essentia the coming’ years, 1f the commercial! 
O C Tine yigations to the Ame in consumer as a 
rotem-rich food. In order to preserve its competitive 
| I 
ry Lee { the necessitv of mechanizing Its 
P point w et] ed te niclans are now the key t« 
, . Wwe would lso like to en nhasize that the fishing 
1 7 . > 
bhie i pari ularly mportant status during’ periods of 


nergencies, The co ersion of marine equipment and per 
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AACA e to emervency er) e Cour 


1 well be jeopardized 
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sent deficiency in the means and facilities for training 


rey nel 
Oo NGUSELVY and the Management agencies are creatly Con 
the difhcuity in inducing new and voune blood into the 


The e1 try of trained young men into this field has not kept 


ther industries—agriculture, for instance—a condition 
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()revo Tritt Colleo Thi 1) boldt State Pen eC] ( ( | 
Ol \I il ic tric | vel { ( Mia i | tt hive CLE 
ul on particular phases of the commercial fisheries, but the 
means adequate. There Has heen ali LCT &Y inter 
however. a fact that yustifies some encourageni 
| ng at the high school and vocational leve ( \ 
( ( Ve Tha ve ! mwlecdeo ot o ly iT } 
\\ l na thie ) it Po tla i. \} Oo] ( roe 
ne to pers © vit YeNnter the ce Lh \ it ( 
t of some technical training. 
\ L re ult. there has been a {rel laway from the i Wweries i1\ 
\t t} 7 eve] the yore blem uid De solved (it |? 
64th Congress, February 23, 1917, an act to promote cooperation 
states in the promotion of such education ational) m ae 
re, and the trades and industries. 
\"\ eC] ! almost parallel tuation ex ted { ilite ( i 
erative Federal-State land-orant college arrangement 
Woe which has prove) to be very Weces {) Krol ra Start « f 
the program ha eX] inded to 16 active unit With almost 
{ ed raduates, of whom about two-third ire active in thie 
dlite field 
Che problem is just as acute in the field of commer al fisheries n 
ent Due to the limited number of trained personnel availabk 
ve, In the Ij ly and Wildlife service, had consideral le iti it\ 


Ming? qualified LrSONS TO handle our expanded fisheries progvram 
inder the Saltonstall Kennedy Act. This was parth ularly true 
the te mMoloai al field. We hope that the progress that has been made 
yy the Service in connection with the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, 
I] serve as an incentive to younger persons to enter thi : nteresting 
and important held. Unfortunately, the present educational facil 
ies offer little encouragement for them to enter fisheries wor! 

In view of this obvious lack of fishery educational facilities at the 
lege, high school, and vocational levels, we feel that there should 

ne positive approach to the problem. 


Mir. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to appear before 


vou today to discuss this Important phase of our Nation s fi hery pro- 
vTram. 

Phe CratrmMan. We appreciate your testimony for the Service on 
the Pay ne bill. Have you seen the letter from the Department of the 
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cS, ee a elles 

The Cuatrman. I do not kno We not r ll. We must 
ive ome reat so d rea ns. 

Mr. Mrernran. It makes cert recommendatie 

The Crrarmaan. A eareful analvsis of this whole statement of the 


[Interior Departme! t is needed because it 1s voiIng To he very important 

We are about to begin in the Senate and the committee will recess 
until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Baar. Mr. Chairman, my name is Emil M. Baar, from New 
York, and I was delaved on account of the storm. I appear here for 
the Japar ese Food kxporters Association in regard to these fishery 
bills. I would like to have my appearance noted. I doubt whether 
we will offer any testimony but we should like to file a memorandum 
before the matter is concluded. 

The Cuamman. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will recess until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 10:58 a. m., the committee recessed to reconven 
at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, March 20, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMIUIITEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 


subcommittee met, pursuant To idqyournment, at 10:40 a. n 
wom G-16, United States Capitol, Hon. Warren G. Magnusor 
rman) presiding, 

Present: Senators Maenuson (chairman) and Duff. 


, } 
Viso present: Senatol Kuchel aha Payne. 


| ( HAIRMAN. The committee \ ill come to order. 
\ga for tly Purpose f the record. w ire oe tod ~ 
| PLD — ede pet 
‘ ! roid Califo 1 \ @ 1h 4 | rot ft Oo r oo bill 
a th] hy dye ( Temmanre to rend to e committe 
{ id to hear from you, Senato 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Kucnen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


fhe hisheries are a lara ndustry nu ni State of Califon In, as they 
vour State of Washington, In our State they have heen COIN 
hill economically at a steady rate for the past several years. 


\\ le the rest of our eCcOnOMY has been pros erine, that section ot 
that depends On harvesting the sea has been shding backward. It 
to help reverse this trend that I have been very vlad to join with 

itor Payne and others in the imtroduction of S. 2379 and with 
you, Mr. Chairman, in the introduction of S. 3275 and S. 3339. 1 
iit to urge the committee to report out all 3 bills favorably and | 
Ul speak with reference to all 3 together because they are each 


lo arrest the downward trend in the fisheries it has seemed to me 


it of 1 legislative program. 


at we needed to do three things for the industry : 

1) State a clear policy as a guidance to the Executive that it is 
the intent of the (‘oneress that the domestic fisheries be kept in a 
ealthy economic condition parallel with the rest of the economy. 

(2) Create within the executive branch of the Government an 
gency at a polievmaking level where all of the Federal functions 
d responsibilities with respect to the fisheries were concentrated. 

5) Equip that policy-level agency with adequate power to carry 
t the above outlined policy. 
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e new techniques in order to maintain and expand its sources and market 
bh degree of scientific application is increasingly necessary to stay in bus 
Congress made a start through Public Law 447 of the 83d Congress toward 
encouragement of fishery research I believe it is also desirable that we 
ect tinancial aid to the education and training of fishery technician 
and to vocational education in the industry. 
un Wwe propose for this purpose is a modest one SH5O.000 would be 
zed for grants to colleges and universities for the training of technician 
S375.000 for vocational training in the fishing trades Phe money would be 
rtioned primarily according to the ratio the industry in each State be t 
he national industry Phese amounts would be only a small part of the t 
n this field by the States and the fishing industry itself, vet it w d be a 
ortant contribution to its efficiency and technological prog 
welcome this opportunity to express Inv views in support of S. 2379, and I 
yvand favorable action on it by you ubcommittes 
UNITED STATES SENA 
CON {ibleE ON \} ED SERVIK 5 
March 19, 195+ 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
man, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Conwy ce 
Nenate Office Building, VW shington, D. ¢ 
| Ik. CIHAIRMAN : Because of an important meeting of the Senate Sul 
¢ n Defense Appropriat hs sche led at the same ti s the hear 
lding on > Doky, f vVhich IT a i ) I i | ertall t 
rite t to e fishing maustry I al tak ( be ol riting t ) 
| | ce to record with the committee, through you, n support of S. 2579 
pof which I was pleased to join with Senator Payne and a number 
) ! t eto represent a l cal supplemie » Publie Law 466, wl h ] 
ege of sponsoring in 1954 in company wilt Senator Kenned f 
setts 
l like to the committee's particular a t | testi nv being 
Oe ‘ ou dav in support of S. 2379 by Fran \\ . ent ( ‘ 
I rine her s, Massacl ett Departme ‘ Natural Res ree 
rses S. 2579 and also, speaking for Gover rif r of Massa 
ao people in the Com nwealth interestec I a ng | 
ert n nges in the bill I h might pr ve «ae if hike [ 
ir committee wil! give Wl and thoughtful ter } 
ll ery uch f \ Ir courte n rece ng al ) ering his le on 
~ erelyv vours 
La } } = A ( 
lL nited Ntate Senat 
Phe Cramwan. The Senator from Pennsylvania, 
Senator Durr. I wonder if there was any testimony before tli 
mittee as to any scientific explanation of the prodigious deecln 
the sardine fisheries of the west coast / 


The CnarrmmMan. We didn’t have in the hearings on the Pacifie coast 
h scientifie testimony, most ot the testimony was of an economl 
we involving this industry. but there has been in articles and n 

tements. i am sure we have in the record some thought abou 

e decline in the sardine industry. 

Senator Durr. What I was concerned about, I read in the bill last 


tion whether or not 1t Was due to overhshing or 





ir thi re was a ques 
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ether it was due toa change in currents 

Phe Cuamman. Is there any statements in here about sardine 

Senator Durr (continuing). Because the decline in that industry 
imazing like dropping off a 10-story building. 

Phe CuairmMan. We didn’t go into the question of sardines because 


ePSenntor Tro n Cal forni i pointed out, they have just disappeared. 
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We note that section 8 (m) would authorize the Commission to make such 
rules and regulations as it deems necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
proposed legislatior if the Congress finds that additional regulatory authority 
» believe, for reasons that we have cited, that such 
authority should be exercised by this Department. 

We note that section 5 of the proposed legislation relates to the desirability 
of maintaining close cooperation between the United States and other nations, 
especially through fisheries agreements. This, of Course, concerns an activity in 
which we have been engaged for many vears and which we recognize to be very 
important. We see no need, however, for additional legislation along this line 


is desired in this field, we 


7 contains certain penal provisions that would make it 
m the high seas or shellfish in the Atlantic or Pacifi 
would prevent or interfere with the conservation of such 
fishes This section also contains an additional provision that would grant the 
Commission authority to make rules and regulations for enforcement thereof 
In recent years our domestic fishing industry has conducted increased operations 
the high seas. This development has, of course, brought with 

need for a more definite spelling out of our authority to regulate the high 
seas fishery operations of our citizens. We believe, however, that any provision 
that may be enacted to carry out the purposes set forth in section 7 should be 





more general in nature than the provision stated. Such provision should be 
idopted only after the fullest consideration of those rights enjoyed by the States, 
is Well as the operations and regulations of the international fishery commis 
sions. Such additional authority, if developed along the foregoing basis, in our 
opinion, should be exercised by this Department 


In the circumstances, while we concur in the general objective of this proposed 


egislation, for the reasons that we h: ve stated, it ~ our considered opinion that 
the establishment of a new and independent Federal Cominission to carry out 
ich | poses, involving substantial changes in the well integrated and coordi 





ted fishery activities of this Department, would be highly inadvisable. 


j report has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and we have been 
1d Vise by that Bureau that S. 8275 would not be in accord with the program 
f he President 
~ ere Vours 


WesLEY A. D'E wart, 


tssistant Necretary of the Interior 


THE SECRETARY OF COM MERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1956. 
lion. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreiqn Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of February 24, 


9oO7> 


1956, for the views of this Department with respect to 8. 3275, a bill to establish 
a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect to the development, 
conservation for preservation, management and use of fisheries resources, to 
create and prescribe the functions of the United States Fisheries Commission, 
and for other purposes; and to your request of March 2, 1956, with respect to 
S. 5339, a bill to provide for the stabilization of the domestic fisheries industry 
in the United States through the creation of a Fisheries Stabilization Corpora 
tion, to bring about a better balanced flow of fish and shellfish and the products 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 

S. 5275 would establish an independent United States Fisheries Commission 
to be charged generally with all functions relating to commercial and sport 
fishing now in the Secretary of Interior or in the head of any other depart- 
ment or agency. 

S. 3339 would complement 8. 3275 by authorizing the Fisheries Commission to 
establish a Fisheries Stabilization Corporation and would authorize construc 

on, research, and marketing loans to the domestic fishing industry, and the 
imposition of import and marketing restrictions on fisheries products. 

This Department recommends against enactment of S. 3275 and S. 3339 

It is believed that the establishment of an independent agency to handle all 
functions concerned with commercial and recreational fishing would serve to 
fragmentize rather than cordinate Government executive operations and would 
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place undue importance upon the actiivties of this one industry It believed 
that functions of this character should be carried on by executive departments 
f the Government rather than by newly created independent agenci soth the 
first and second Hoover Commissions have emphasized the need for strea ning 
covernment organization by elimination of independent agencies. The creation 


of an additional independent executive agency with a limited function leads to 
ostly and uneconomical duplication of housekeeping functions and ine 
burden upon the immediate office of the President. 

Moreover, the language of S. 53275, transferring functions of other agencies 
particularly the Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture 
would appear to be so broad as to remove from those agencies jurisdiction over 
natters more closely linked with other areas of the food industry than they 
would be with fishery operations. Such functions as food processing and f 
processing equipment manufacture insofar as they are related to fish products 
would appear to be included in the terms of S. 5275 although these matte 
not properly appear to be of immediate concern in the fisheries promotion and 

conservation. 
Kor these reasons the Department of Commerce recommends against enact 


ment of S. 3275. 

The objection stated above to S. 53275 applies with equal merit to S. 3339 
However, in addition, the programs contemplated in S. 3339 duplicate in a large 
measure programs now in Operation which include the fishing industry Ihe 


program of financial assistance for vessel construction and reconstruction would 
appear to duplicate the assistance now available to the domestic fishing industry 
inder the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Under that act Government insurance 
is available for private loans made for the purpose of vessel construction ar 
reconstruction. The fishing industry is eligible for such insurance and fishi 
essels have qualified therefor, 


The operating and plant facility Construction and purchase loans pr 
f S. 38359 appear to duplicate in large measure the authority presently vested 


i the Small Business Administration which, we understand, is empowered t¢ 
vide assistance to qualified applicants from the fishing industry 


spe 


rhe provisions of section 5 of S. 3539, relating to import and marke 
strictions, would divest the President of the authority which he now has ove 


If S. 3339 became law it would mean that escay 


ti? re 





escape-clause investigations, 
lause questions relating to fish could be decided by a commission serving tha 


ndustry alone without regard to the interests of the United States indust! 
isa whole. Moreover, granting of such privileges to the fishing industry would 


provide a precedent for requests for like treatment by other industries and 
ould lead to a complete fractionization of the escape-clause program. Such 
esult would bring chaos to United States foreign-trade policy 


Kor these reasons the Department recommends against enactment of S } 
is well as against enactment of S. 3275. We do not, however, wish to 


that specific modifications in present programs, designed to eliminate appare 
nequities operating to the detriment of the fishing industry may not be 


lesirable. 
We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that enactment of §S 
275 would not be in accord with the program of the President Due to the ur 
vency of this matter, we have been unable to secure the advice of the Bureau 
f the Budget as to the relationship of S. 3339 to the program of the Presiden 


Sincerely yours, 


SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of ¢ 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULT 
ia iwhingtoi ree 1) 112. 1956 
fon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comn 
noe j ~ ¥ Vy 
DeAR SENATOR MAGNUSON : This is in reply to your letter of February 24 16 


equesting a report on S. 3275, a bill to establish a sound and comprehensive 


iational policy with respect to the development, c 
anagement and use of fisheries resources, to create nnd pres 

f the United States Fisheries Commission, and for other purposes 
The bill provides for the creation of an independent Government agency to be 
now as the United States Fisheries Commission with responsibilities to pro 


? +} 
ii¢ 


ote, conserve, and manage any federally owned tisheries i ie Teri 
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tion Corporation, wit! ithority to iv ‘ 
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Kr ese re ! he Department is opposed to ( ~ 
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Drea s made to ye t \ | 6 
! copy of S. 550, S4th ¢ ng na S 
concerning the pro ec itie 
I} ! irpose to HL. R. S6oz, LH. R. S605, S. SoG, and 
GSO, Sist Congress, except that the current bill « | price ! nd 
rke ng sreement provisions contal n the 7 or ! had in yo 
ns relative to health standards in canning and processing ibeling pure 
ents, and recommendations to the United State Parift si ! 
ned thereil All of the bills propose the er on ¢ | itior 
poration, but the prior bil vould create such Corpo 
ent of the Interior, whereas 8S. 3539 proposes that such ¢ no} n be created 
| under “the United States Fisheries Commiss created b 
he Fisheries Aet of 1956.’ It is noted that no such a ~ ire Nn eXxi ce 
wever, this provision probably refers to identical bills S. 524 nd H. R. 9552 
ith Congress, subject of our report to you dated March 6, 1956, B-127124, \ h 
vould be cited as the “Fisheries Act of 1956” if enacted 
As your committee was advised in our repert of September 1, 1950, B-S5731, 
S. 36S0, Silst Congress, the General Accounting Ofhies iS no firsthand in 
formation as to the necessity for o1 desirability of legislation such S I yD! 
ed and, since the bill does not affect the work of our office ( e 2 n 
tion to make any comments with re spect to 1ts erits or tO MaKe any re 
nendations regarding its enactment. It should be noted, with respect to govern 
ental loans in support of the fishing industry as proposed in this b that the 
rovernment is presently authorized to insure mortgages securing loans for the 
onstruction, reconstruction, or reconditioning of fishing vessels vned by « 
ens of the United States (See title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
mended, 46 U. S. C. 1271 and following sections.) The Maritime Con ssion 


ssued 3 contracts of insurance in 1949 covering mort 


OL SBOO.0O00 each 





epayable over a period of 6 years, each contract covering a new 121-foot tuna 
shing vessel constructed for operation in the tuna fisheries out of San Diego 
alif. Also, section 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, authorizes any citi- 


en of the United States who is operating a vessel in the tisheries or owns in 
vhole or in part a vessel being so operated, to establish a construction reserve 
ind through which certain income tax benefits may be derived See p. 18, 


House Document No. 465, Sist Cong., Report on Audit of United States Maritime 


yMMission. ) 


It may be stated here that the General Accounting Offi pposed the 
reation of new Government corporations, unless such reatiol l red red for 
he most compelling reasons or overriding public necessity Phe rporate 
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form of Gove ment vity is objectionable because, for the most part, it 
free from the norn feguards set up by the Congress to maintain adequats 
control over the conduct of public business and the expenditure of public funds 
llowever, if the Congress dee! If necessary or desirable to create a COrporaclor 
tor the purjx = PT tne Dill, the following Comments are offered 
Although 1] Proposes poration would be a wholly Owned Government 
orporatio and 1 ‘ : m of the bi is made subiect ce nerally tO th 
Government Cor] itic C‘ontrol Act, the bill would give the Corporation au 
thority Col tent with certain general provisions of that act While section 


O33 of the Government Corporation Control Act, 31 United States Code SG6S, grants 


1 Seere ! f the Treasury control over the issuance of bonds by Governmen 
rpor ons, section 3 (¢) of the bill would authorize the proposed Corporation t 
( (dl sé bond ol funds for ifS purpose without such control. This see 
horize the Board of Directors of the Ce rporation to prescribe the denomi 
ns and maturities of h bonds (within a limit to be provided in the bill) and 
pres e the te of interest with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas 
r\ ! ( e ¢ t! ritv tf the miiitter ett f the Secretary of the 
! oO pre les tha ih bonds should be fully and unconditionally 
peat 1 and t by the United States and hence would 
ler the e ng limitatic wed upon the iblic debt by 51 United States 
( ( ( i t hve ‘ t¢ ti rt corporinte or ofthe ig cies in the executive 
t t I ! ities witl l ne thre h the re 
1 extent essiona Mirticipation a nd 
tion d ( In on pinion 
ld be hy 1 n by the 
( ‘ lecid } f ( the prog 
‘ I ! pil e believe that this fume ‘ 
‘ rea Ol t the very least, unde 
} won () ( The Grover? ‘ , aH 1 1 ‘ 
‘ etfect ene or the sSecre irv ¢ 
Dre imide ce 1 ‘ res] i Cr 
f ( I { ( ern cle to | le 
e | he | ed Ss ( \ out omplet 
1) ( TM mm ‘ t se the | ted State 
I ! ( ( ‘ i rred on it ehalf in lministering it 
SS f 1ed ipplving to si transactions 
! eX f he ¢ ission would titute the Board of Di 
re the ¢ ‘ d would serve as such directors without additional 
ompe! hior I 30, that many of the emplovees of the Commissior 
would oO Sf e tl Corporatic It would be desirable to insert a provisic 
whicl would reqnire the Corporation to rein burse the Commission for that 
porti of the expenses Incurred by the Commission which would be properly 
illocable to the affairs of the Corporation. Section 11 of the Commodity Credit 
Corporatic Charter A I UL. S.C. 715i) covers a similar situation existing 
between the Commodity Credit Corporation and other segments of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture That provision is permissive rather than mandatory but 
it has heen applic in such a way as to result in an allocation of costs to the 


Corporation 

No provision is made in the bill for payment of dividends or interest on th 
$5 million capital stock which is to be subscribed for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury The Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended (12 U. S. C. 635) 
provides that “net earnings of the Bank after reasonable provision for possible 
losses shall be used for payment of dividends on capital stock.” Section 7 of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U. S. C. 714e) requires tha 
Corporation to pay interest on the amount of its capital stock. We recommend 
that the proposed Corporation he required to pay interest on the Government’s 
investment represented by capital stock 

With regard to section 5 of S. 3339 dealing with import and marketing restric 
tions, we believe that this section would be more appropriately included in 
S. 3275, which is still pending and proposes to establish the UWhited States 
Fisheries Commission, since it deals with functions of that Commission rather 
than functions of the proposed Corporation 

As requested, this report is submitted in triplicate 

Sincerely yours 





JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States 
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MAINE SARDINE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, | 


Teor Wal en G. MAGNUSON 
Chairman. Merchant Marine Subcommittee of the 
Nenate Interstate Comiurere Conin 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Senator Frederick G. Payne 


AR SENATOR MAGNUSON: OU 
ts essential purpose the nil 


educational bill, which has for 
nel for the fishing industry 
We sardine packers of the State of Maine hay e carefully considered the co 


nator Payne's bill and unreservedly and unanimously endo} 


l PI e vi 1 naking ett t¢ i ( ! 
( 1M R ! 1E Ree | he exeeutir S } ? { 
Ye dine ¢ I ( 1M ar ol bel ind ke 1 State 
verv real necessity for educationa ind training ny nhitie 
basic can food procuring indust Mr. Reed's 
Maia = (Lite ndusti i Gr Street, Augus \] ‘ “ 
our ! } ( ( ! fT f ( } 
he | ( i public tie ( ents Nel | 
} Ve \ 
Gro. ¢ \ } 


Phe CuatrMan. I understand, Senator Payne, you have two wit 


eS I om Maine that have to get Way 
%s itor Pay Phatisright 
e CHAIRMAN. We will be glad to hear from them. Would 
, } 
Senator Payn Y First Robert LL. Dov dl 
e research in the department of sea and shore ie] \} ( 
ihe CHAIRMAN, Vin. Dow, we W1il be @lad tO hear Tron ul 
Senavor PAYNE. Mir. ¢ hha Pybbeddi. DLN fellow colleng les, | 
to state that Bob Dow is a long-time personal friend of ming Ti 
ciated With me dun hye t hie period | erved as Grove Td 
ent a long period of his life in this particular field of resear 
i \ fortunate enough in bel Oo able to secure Bob a ireel 
ecept the appointment when a vaca ey occurred the pe { ( 
ommiussioner of sea and shore fisheries and undertake that JOU Tol 


period of time. 

He is exceptionally well qual fied with a wide bac KOrOUNCG OF We 
nth held, | articularly as it ailects the coast of Maine. 

Mr. Dow. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Robert L. Dow. 

Phe Cuairman. Glad to hear from you. 

l might say while we are qualifying people here for the witness 
ind committee, as the committee knows our consultant on fisherie 
Vir. Milo Moore, on niy left here, who was a counterpart of yours 
my own State at one time and then spent some years in the rehab 
tation of the Government fisheries of Greece and then in Korea. We 
nanaged to obtain his services after he had finished his mission it 
Korea, and he has been helping us on these fisheries matters. 

I know you fish and game commissioners all know each other, so J 
wanted to include that for the record, too. 

All right, Mr. Dow. 


| 
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ll enrollment to 
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ECTOR, MARINE RESEARC] 
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\ 
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| ( { 
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| ( tio? 
\f ! 
t ‘i t l y 
t ne le. | 
} ( © Ve 
i 
‘ ( ( eX t } 
+] 
oO the pw 
e of 
1 | t t ( t oO 
{ ] 
(ts) l () | rvaditional 
! hoo ( Ollment Ing 
| i ( \ WIAVOrLESN 
4) l { cy () \ I} ¢ it ) 
! 
ped ( ( ) @] i bye 
( yr 1 ( \ erie ? truct 
ay ( ‘ 
\ ( ( V engaged In prep 
} } ! Tr) tf with pr 
: ; 
rf ( "| eh are loca 
A }) V il t ommercial < 
. : ' 
| ( ( h;ocal econo! 
} ] ; 
r"¢ a. ribution, and marketiny 


ds, Mr. Dow. in Maine, as I understar 
ommunities in which the 
sparticularly. 

in that ease would have to cover 
is where you mainly draw upon the 


rather than the large hig¢h schools. 


and is the largest community on the coast, 


of, in asmall school where you 
is most difficult with the small 
et into these things 


hinking 
area. | 


(Yr 


| | ( 
\ 
{ i 
' i 
() 
«3 | 
I . . 
: 
‘ ” 
| 
\7 
if 
\] \I 
| i 
I ! ‘ 
eaf 
1 \ 
‘ ly / I} ry) 
! Ot ex 
| »4 
{ ‘ 1 no>O 
( ly re ( ( 
d ; Pond 
’ oO ted wit ‘ 
phe Cy Ry In othe Oo! 
t nf thie a ~ 
enrollment very small, 
\I 1) | | rietht thre 
Phe ( mM AN. And the tea 
riety of subq ind t] 
eon to vo nto vour fisheries 
Mr. Dow. Of course, Part] 
th about 75,000 populatio ; 
The Chatrman. What lamt 
do draw on the fisheries in that 
if] i ten rs ind the smal 
without hel 
Mr. Dow. That is rght 
The Cn rAN. It 1s easier 1 


Md set uy 
i 


mw. That 

High school 
2 ition, quality 
SSsIng, Sol e coast 


} 
rpardadepartme! 


rite? 
} trol 


, | 
al 


’ } 
oO) school where vou could 


ee 
t for fisherie 


s an eX ellent opportunity to study 


nutrition, and other aspects of fish proc 
ommunities afford facilities for students to study 
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nd refrigeration, | pollage, and ! pre | 
ce of ft type of instruction would be. of Course, to 1 ( 
( hermen more col ious Of the need Tor prod 
producl So threat tne commercial lisherie \ CO } ‘ 
yest ly Wilthothel food prod eine MauUustrie 
\ con ere iil miel ana ] ibhel i ( ( 
i (>) to othe Pot ( ol t ( (tl ry \ ( Ctl? 
( eld oft hellt rrO he en l ( | Li¢ ty 
nad size distributions of vari popula V4 
matical and biolog@iea| dies to) ( 
| erement and conservallon practices 
ree constal Communit ere hop a ) 1 
e. stl (10h Ih the operat l i rep Ol 
yr fab oltlered i reel it tutu ( ‘ { 
eri 0 \ Ke or re} \\ t eve 
| learn t » FeECOL { rte ae 4 ern 1 bres 
«I Inverv year si 1 bo 1" ed oO 
\i e leader eCd Ol ¢ ! itl | ! \ 
{ | ty i ‘ 
()] oT tll \ | l { | | CeHOTIN 
@ etl { est ( ! { 
{ t | t t i | | 
rt Tle ( i { 
i | I Cc ! ( 
( | ( ( t \t \ ‘ 
{ { | 1. } rs; ‘ ’ 
( 1) ( ( Ie ie ( ( 1 
to the ] il bi : { 
Lsecopdary school leve 
l of these ibject are already iV: Lio 
Vstelis, We OW that Many of thet VouLd Ve rr’ 
ts of study in their specialized t \ fe Ma ‘ 
il ‘ phi hterest Vv i he i} | i 1 SHO} t ) 
tf soclal studies from information and material whi ( ive 
ed] 


We have discussed with the Maine Department of Education thi 
1¢ Ul lity of conducting a fisheries workshop to a st tea 
study wunits. Plans for these WOVrKSHODs ive t vet O( 

pleted. 

Many fish-processing plants have otfered to assist by provid 
ded tours. QOur research staf? has assisted teachers for sev 


is with technical advice, teaching aids, and bv serving as cu 


IChers, 
We anticipate l o problem Wn inplementing aw hisheri 


ini in the public school SvVstel if senntol Payne’ hy |] IS BH ed and 


~ eC iwiohn pro 


ney ismade available. 


Phere is, of course, a logical supplement to heries education a 
the vocational and secondary level, and that is an extension servic 
nd adult education program. It is the only effective means whereby 
entific, economic, and technical information can be tra initted 7 


ie industry in an intelligible form. 
Phe Cuamrman. It is my understanding that Senator Pay) 


Licipates sort of a parallel to the extension service that is 1 
essfully operating in agriculture. 
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\ 
| HA 
Mir. Dow. | here eduecatio through an extension service 


natu projection of all reseat . deve opmental, promotionas, ad 
e, and marketing investigations carried on by private 
public agener fn order that the fis eo industry may — Pre 
iy eC, ( ( tial ft mfoaintormat on be made av: able 

{ e the industry. At present it is possible for ile AGEN 
fo ao , State noel PS Which re most losely | sociated with ! 
ndustry have provided the best sel ( but even they lack the me 
I ‘ { tnd Continue rool } 

| provram would mnecide cor ference-tyv pr discussions with fish 
men, boat operators, buyers, dealers, and distributors by making 
of ‘ des, and oTrap { tional a1as, Other phase: of 
fensiol rk would melude demonstrations, field (rips, a con ulta 
eC} ce on technieal problei ind the distribution of approprial 
ely publeation nay ettel 


| l eyht add it would be a matter of rew tine technical reports 


that the mild be more ellloibl 

I would To outimme the develo] ment of a specifie situation ay 
how it has involved us in an extension-tvpe service. In 1949 
ommenced basic experiment n the use of recirculated artificial 
vater Ina refrigerated tank unit for the purpose of holding lob 
ilive for prolonged periods to time. | 

I unit was constructed from sah aged materials at an approx 
mat cost of only S250. It had a eapacitv of about 120 eallons ( 


] 1] , ry. 
er That would mom wp to | P pounds ot lobsters. The capac 


varied under different conditions. 


Phis tank was exhibited in many centers throughout New Enela 
und is used as a practical storage device in several large market 
It v everal years, however, after we had published our report 
before the industry itself attempted to use this information on 


ommercial-seale basis 
Within recent months there ha Dee a Col siderable expansion 
the use of these tank ind several have been built with relatively hig 
storage capacitv. We have worked closely with these firms and 
eral instances they have encountered operational difficulties. 
Ree ntly a company installed in the Chicago area a 12,000 eallo 


tank with a holdine mpacity of approximately 10,000 pounds « of 
lobsters per week. One of the sea-water formulas we had previous 
evaluated was used. Their ae e forts to keep lobsters alive in “ 
S\ stem were completely unsuecesstul. They requested that we send 
a biol aist to ( ‘hicavo to see if he « ould determine the reason for the ! 


failure. Unfortunately we do not have funds for such a service o1 
this seale. We suggested that they outline in more detail the systen 
that they were using. 

We made spec ifie suggestions to correct the diftie ulty, and they fol 
lowed our recommendations. After modifications had been made 
they reported that they had held lobsters without loss of a period o 
8) days. We asked that the Vv report any further difficulties as soon as 
possible. Since we have not heard from them in the last month, we 
assume that the system is operating successfully. 

The initial failure appeared to have been caused by the use of 
high-pressure pump which built up nitrogen in the water. The nitro 





1 ‘ = <> 
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( nm tun created in the lobsters 1 CONE ite CoMparabie tne 
bends.” We had become familar with this condition fre 
ile resenreh 
i ive used this illustration to emphasize some of the pract ul 
es problems which we at the State level encounter. We be 
t ta expanded eXTeNSIO! ryvice Would mens 
dustry ay IN¢ 1 ¢ ! ( ‘ f i 
he possible 
ne the State of Maine as n eriterion | have prepared cost est 
‘or carrving on both a publie-school fisheries ed pro 
well i Ah eXTenSION Service Al «| Hdu ed LLLOT Droge! 
helieve these estimates will serve to indi te 
for relatively little cost, and to summat eC, bri ly, those « 
| Hive broken them down into the several « itevorie 
eCrammMan. You havea total cost of $25.00 
Mr. Dow. That covers the field as far as Maine is concerned. 
Lhe CHAIRMAN. That would be a very modest wp I 
Mr. Dow. And any part of this would greatly a e industry 
ePVe 
Phe Cratrman. And when you consider the relatively few States 
! lved possibly all coastal States, | know Main sa very active 
this industry, we mieht be able to earrv out uch a program 
than the estimated COST: the value of such a program would 
e creat, wouldn’t it 4 
‘ Dow. I belheve so: yes, sir 


Phe Crarman. Any questions of Mr. Dow 
Senator Parner. [ yust wondered 1f 


Phe Cratrrmwan. You don’t want lobsters to have the bend 
Senator Payne. T just wondered, Bob, if vou can offer anything 
ould he helptul with reference to the que {1} aised by Senatol 
d also mentioned by Senator Kuchel in | tement and also 
rogated 
The CoarruMan. Mr. Dow, what about the sardines and herring ? 


Mr. Dow. My Department carried on a research program for a 
r period that had been formerly carried on jointly by the sardine 
siry and the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State. We have 

ee 

phi@ il 


irned a considerable amount about diseases of herring and w 


se onsiderable mortalities. We don’t know, and I don’t know all 

the detailed progress that has been made more recently under this 
esearch program using Saltonstall-Kennedy money, but it is my 

derstanding that the final answer on what causes the failures of 
ear classes is not known and we think it may be a combination of 
fferent things. 

One characteristic that may be influencing it may be the general 
se in water temperatures along the Northeast coast in the last decade. 
The CuatrMan. You refer to changes in the Gulf Stream ? 

Mr. Dow. We do not know, sir, what it is. It has been a general 
se in both air and water temperatures. The mean temperature has 
robably gone up 3° in the last 15 years, average, the sea-water 
Ty perature. 

Phe CHairnman. Off the coast of Maine? 

Mr. Dow. That is in shore and on the coast. There has been some 
ork done on long-range weather forecasting within recent years and 
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i olicead a hewspapel tory thie other day predicting al general dow! 
irda trend temperature for the next 4 years. We certainly hop 
we ive something of that sort for two reasons in Maine. Th 
red rib pop ite WV I tn so destructive to ou shellfish i! 
ro e otf some of these othe commercialized species, 
Phe ( RMAN. Do CO der warm water vood or bad to 
Viv. Dk Well, ( ) exactly about that, si [| 
‘ city nel Vater, Dut the ul 


i ely coolel Wilel Linat os, Mea he a 


produ Yr areas and the waters 
ror eXal te, Uy nthe Gulf of St. I 
{ isett 
( experienc out Wes 
1) e not experie! 
I l ( PoOIng cd 1, ] 
\] ) ray | ( ( 
{ 
ihe ( ! > ied 
Vin { ! I } i! wr quilt 
| ( ( Dee] ible 
i 
i ( 1 siic iF 
( eM 
i t*! | 
‘ ( | 1 re i } l 
| \ ( probler that we really a 
yf ene out ( qd 
\l | { 
Phe ¢ RMAN. Al ( earn something about it for a ve 
ull a ) t onipare { the damage that is being done to 1 
| t est or east Const 4 
Mr. D i 0 
Phe CraromMan. At l remember several years ago your countel 
part n Massa sett ippeared before ow committee, and he had a 


art of the different types of fish caught off the New England coast 
and there were some species In which we knew hardly anything about 

Mr. Dow. That is rig 

The Cuairrman. We knew little about their propagation, or at 
thing else, or where they migrate to. 

Mr. Dow. Ti e\ come and OO. 

The Ciamman. What about those big lobsters I read about tha 

ter / Do you know about those ¢ 

Mr. Dow. Oh, yes, sir. Well, that apparently is a separate popu 
lation, although we do not know specifically. The State of Massa 
chusetts and the Kish a d W Idlife Service are carrying on ua ion 
study of that population 

The CratrrmMan. They are 
Mr. Dow. Yes | 


The Cuatrman. The Massachusetts Department of iisheries ? 


vou Tound wav out in deep wa 


/ 
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Dow. Yes, air: because that is in their 2 
s, for ground fish. 


Phe CuammMan. Were you the director whei 


. Yt . ’ a 
ment to take some of your tobstel to | uve SOU 


Dow. Twas in charge of the research prog 
e Cram an. What happened to those lob te) 


Dow. I think Mr. Moore can answer that bett 


eCnamnman, Well, they thrived fora while 
Moore. wAs far as we know. 
eCramman. And then they disappeared a 


ers out inthe Pacific Ocean some place. 


Mi 


Dow. hat Is possible 
ito! PAYNE. Lhe love lite of i ob el i 


} ‘ 
WOK Vou, Vir. Dow. unles there are ome 


itor Durr. IT would like to ask, how do 
tous decline im the Alaska salmon ¢ I) 
ist vear it was the poorest ecateh mn 50 5 1 
tinuously Isthat overfishing 4 
Dow | uM orry,. Penator. 1 do not ( 
itor Dut Dake on the east ec { 
ot | ( how rnorth thev oO 
Dow. We have a tew shad ning to 
port her afew aren We ft 
ve bee due to the v tallatio yhyst 
mnd possibly the dumping of deb 


i P YNE. Pollution. 
r, Dow. Industrial pollution 


e@ CHAIRMAN. What ibout thy Atlan 


me to come dba 


LOW Lua L Veal Val { Pool itn »} Vt 
OVINCeS a wella \I ine. Pempera ire 
rea We have been studying quite int 
ture were vel] wove whit Wi 0 | 
auiliol Lonin, whether it was a ! 
reat a do not know. o1 De bly } ‘ 
of these high tempera ures, but a 
ere is ablh provement conditio but 
‘removal of obstruction 1 the river 
many of our small coastal rivers v 
7 wo and then after these mills 
till remamecd wy there and thiat Is one ¢ 


ittempting to do in our rehabilitation prog 


inv of these obstructions as possible. 

e CHatmrMan. Are you familiar with D 
from the | niversitv of Wa hington ? 
Dow. No,sir: Lam not. 








lhe Cn RMAN It ( 1) pagwation OT s¢ mon. fertilization 


mend reaadimMg 1 report On 


(HAIRM | © they have a system whereby they « 


populations by artificial feeding and fertiliza 
ti | ( ( tad md obstructions and construction of f 
ell rmratio to the Spawlill 


Mir. D \\ e grounds that have been altered prol 
:) es of , and pos bly the lack of control of wate 
‘ ilso during heavy rains, that ma 
hay tel paw y oyounds im some areas, but we are mor 
e : i \ i ( ire ( ermed, than we wel 
CHAIRMAN. We ‘t you th . Mr. Dow, that what 
that we practicalfy neglected this problem for years ¢ 
Mr. ] 
i {( H RMAN t re re Loreal sho Ky | Le eve, tO weequaint { 
of ( ory Lh State departments, in the fishing industry an 
With if ! . a2 | shock to make us realize that we have to start 
oy abou e protection and preservation of our Atlant 
\ ‘ the P mad Alaska 
\] : . 
The CHAIRMAN. And, of ¢ se, that the rea ve are all here 
{ y look a little better because we have set 
( ( f { ( isk Of] nproving these fisheries at the State level, 
; ore ») ction 
Mir. D We t these resources are not unlimited and ¥ 
( ‘ \ ( can be made very uni ivorable. 
The Cnamman. But, g rally speaking, do you not think it would 
I } > . Wil Lhe ( ‘ d of management, the rioht kind Ot 
ithe meht Kind Of a national fish policy, that we cou! 
{ perpetu ource of food upply from the sea é 
\] 1) Well, it! nk that we « in: ves 
The Cuaiman. And. secondly. do vou not think it has become ever 
! Or i Ley than, Say, or 15 years ago, because as I said 
the ¢ aay, 1ro uUiV and parodoxically, Olll fishing’ industry ] 
Wily ¢ ' production yet the domestic consumption of fish has gone 
way, y up; people are eat ore fish and shellfood 4 
\] Dow. © yuirse, | feel t one of the lnportant thine as ta 
LS ¢ el il bUSTDY OCs red the lnatter of quality standards 
Ith il is peel qadiy negiected J hos 
I CH wan. The what 
Mr. D (Jualit dard In other words, when you buy a fis 
pr \ 1ado not } w excl Vinat you are going to get as tar a 


The Cuarrnman. With what you are talking about and the use of 


moder eTrigveratiol i! better marketing I think we could reac] 


Mr. Dow. Yes: I thinl i lot of it has got 


Phe CHAIRMAN. Phe ce “Une t of fish would be abl to buy as Goo 
i prod l is the ret now Im otner food products, if the label Ol thr 
produ tpl perl dentified t ( ntents of packaged o1 processed fis} 
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That is right, and to have that control men 
| belheve people would evel he Hh 
for sure they were buying 

WoO. | sUp pose it ] ) 
Atlantic 


seaboard 


Dow. 
Phe Crarmnman. TI 
nded if they knew 
Youn ntioned ( hic 
from the Pacific 


ister 


en, 
Whit 
possible to vet ] 
the table 


esterh cities, i me The 


and coasts on mn Chicago a 


» TPT ON OU ei our W 
method ¢ 
ow. Yes. sir. As wh natter ot fact, it is rather inte 
ne there are relatively few points of red but ] 
e sole area. Most of our fish products thet 

from Boston after having been sh 


1) 


Q 


‘are consumed lI 
PI ed from 
shipped back t » Maine 

for a iw rd education 


‘ | ] 
Pareent a lioOok them 


he come 
*pomts to Boston and then 
You send them down 
ive Franei 


LIRMAN, 
So 


| 


\Ir. Dow. to 


chance 


mm oO Q 


Wwe Cc 


(Any further questions of Mr. Dow / 
Yes, sir. I would like to ask one. 
All right. Duif. 
You mentioned river obstructions 
up these river Are 


shad over dam any 


IRMAN. 
Durr. 
JHAIRMAN. 
Durr, 
ould 
nueration 
Yes 


Is opera 


| he CHA 
senator 
Lhe ¢ 


ator 


Senator 


» as one reaso 1)\ 


1 ‘> ] ] 
¥O S there any fish ladders 


ot 
iN the Connecticut River there Is 

Mr. Sargent of Massnel 
\s I recall it is about 2 years 
Was interested Is 


mad ( hot 


these eastern 1 irs ¢ 


shad fi h 


msett COTLELG 


in of 


Vir. Dow. 
tine. 
il on that. 

Durr. The 
nor of Pennsylvania I was very much interested 
River which of our ma strea and vias 
id would not go up fish ladders, but I understand that the shad 
have bee transplanted to the west coast vo up the fish | 
nere, So | a Son why the 
planted from he other ean 


and —s 


thyat 


aera 
ennavor reason | that. 


one 11) Has 


same {ish 


“oO UD t hie 


see any particular rea 


{ the country to t 


Oo not 


One Pe oO 


fO up another. 


ler one place 
Mr. fae Perhaps they were more inspired by the Pacific water 
dean 
Si Durr. Weil, that would be the kind of inspiration that we 
eed more of. 
Mr. Dow. Yes. 
[ do know of this instance in the Connecticut River where they 
used a mechanical fish ladder to transport shad over the ob 
ructions. 
Senator Durr. In Pennsvivania, as far as Harrisbure is coneerned., 
e State capital, until these obstructions were constructed, there 
re big runs of shad all the way up there. Now we have an obstru 
within 3 or 4 miles of the mouth of the Susquehanna, and that 
iole area has a ‘n completely deprived of that kind of fish and also, 
has seriously interfered with the breeding of the fish 


| imagine, it 
Mr. Dow. 
have —_— created | 


= nas far as spawning areas are concerned. 


I believe there are conditions in many of our rivers whi 
rv industrial development that have eliminated 


nai Payne. Mr. Chairman, the department is also going to sub 

mit letter to the chairman with reference to the two other bill 
The CuatrmMan. Yes. I was going to suggest, the Senator from 
California and I and the committee would very ach apprec ite 
tw 


views of all of your people interested in this matter on the other 
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bills and again I repeat we hope they can be constructive as to ame 
ments or suggestions because that is what we want, and we appreci 
| 
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kine are we in research? There are a lot of people 


there and blow them up who know where they are 


w they have ne value. Their hides are no good, 


irketable,. anc nobody wahts them. and all they 


able nount of fish each dav. and vou add the fish 
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> itor Dur 1 ce } Ol example of good management Is 1 
{ t »t 


Senator Durr. I think the idea would be good to apply to this ki 
Ol tua ni tl =a dnd ofa program that saved the halibut. 
rhe C1 RMAN aa Hiput producto} hee built up and tl 


(‘om! ov will t \ t they have a perpetual supply for t 


other t price I { tioh, our halibut isheries are mm “oor 
. BY 
Senator Payn Ly entailyv. 1 Wa ht htent to accompany ti 
l > L POLLON ne his mvVitation to me, Hut He promptly 
\ Ssig ent o1 >s t coast that made it impossible for 
f t) 


CHAIRMAN. Ss yvou, Mr. Bartlett, and if there is anyth 


‘ et } Ve | } Pte 1 | ( r¢ i | ( record \\ 1] Ne Opel. Wi 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. DIFANI, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA 
TIVE, CALIFORNIA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, CARMICHAEI 
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j i 4 2s hive neeting ¢ 


| ( RM \ ( 1 yesterday hat you would lk 
suo’ ( ( 1) s not officially for the « GCanization, but 1 

; : i ' to modifications or suggestions to the bill 
Mw I Ni. Phat is correct, to elve the committee some sort of 1 
Vi ive cooperated with the commercial fishing interests, 

our State leg re and at the present time I have been ap 

Vv The ¢ vin of the assembly interim committee on fish and 

came Where there are several bills, controversial bills on ocean fishers 
prodlems that have be referred to the interim: committee and J 
ippen to be the representative of the portsmen On that Commiittes 


and the other men bers 1)" from the canners wha labor and from thre 
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Mr. Dirant. Well, the first bill, Senate bill 2579, certainly I do 
ee ow anyone could object to setting upia fund to subsidize I 
tra Ing of adalit onal people to find the answers to what Is happen 


to our fish and put it on, we Say agalb, a sustalned vield basis. 


Phe Senate bill 2579 is something, I think all three bills should 
C4 dered together probably, but 2579 1s something that we will ha 
tos ! re < l qderatlon to 

(tl l i 1POown Mn experiences | ain Inclined LO feel that we wou 
Oppose the pal itio i I putti ov the control and lanavement 
{hie ( ( tL separate setup We teel that the set ip in the Inter 
Ld partment should be strengthe ed and I think the best eXample Is | 

Liibut etup. | *\ ive broug tit that INGUSELY Dac by proper el 
ive! i ii the curtailment of the take. 

Phe CuHairnman. That is DV all independe t COMMISSION. 

Mir. Dirant. Wi be they have a WOrkKING group along the salm 
eCOpPTe als¢ i ive attended their meetings. 

Phe Coamman. Yes, but it is an Independent COMMISSION Unc 
the State Wey] tment. | mean, it Is ndependent. 1 know it we 
| KHOW ill t le people O | 

Mir. Dirant. Well, the best example, of course, Is the halibut pro 


j ] ] { ] 
fhe CHAIRMAN. Of course, you Should realize that 11 the gene} 


proposal of this bill would pass it would not mean that there wou 
D NY abo tion OF the iis pana \\ ildlife Pervice, ii merely leans | 

thev we Lcome over, they would still function as they are functionn 
Live ViInakinge head would be a commission ratner than one mia 


Phiis does hot avoiish the lish and \\ lidlife, it merely PULS al INCE 
COD UNISSI ION TO Gdeterm ne fisl ries policy. 


\I : Dirant. | understand that. You could hot vet the persol ( 


I< 

for that setup anywhere else. They just do not exist. 

Phe CHaimmMan. In ot Pr words, Il 1s Just a quest on of taking it o 
OL a a partmental phnead and elevating 1t to an independent Con 

Ss1on that { be continuing and not affected by the whim of a 
po tical election o ‘ sO ebody, maybe a good mah, Is 1n talled 
With the ser e ahd stay i few months then has to leave for son 
i sol . 

Mr. Diranr. Well, there are some other proposals, you might ¢ 

eM) arguments, that would tend to counter back and borth, 

| e CHAIRMAN 1 ¢ 

Mir. Divant. I think that those will be pointed out before this heat 

oO is el 

Phe CiaimmMan. Then you will have your people take a look, but | 
Waht it nderstood that the work he of the Fish and Wildlife Pervice 
Would be exactly ( t tl . 

Now. it 1s d rected D\ the Secretary of Interior through the Direction 
of Fish and Wildlife. Under. 3275 it would be directed by ali lice 


t 


pendent COMMISSION, NOU Ce mipletely removed from politics but abou 
is Tar removed as Vou can get Il under our administrative system. 


Mr. Du ANI. Lnothe: thingy | would like to Say tor the record is tha 


we do not think the sports lishing interests, the problems in sports fish 
ye business can be separated’ trom the commercial fishing interest 
We think they are inseparab! 


Phe Cuamman. That is why we included all fisheries in the bill: as 


vol and - « isseqd] the oOo ePr dav. We Wahted to be very careful ttiat 
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jot in any way do anything that the sport ishine peop! 
ioht jeopardize their imterests. IT said they may want to 


port fisheries left with the \\ ildlife wervice, | do not know, | 


ver the bill very enaretully as Vou know ana aaa | QO} ci 
onal interests to every line to the draft. 
Dirant. The language in the bill in reference to sport 


wna | cli) sure all oft vou are cognizant of the pret This port 


bo business, and it caters to a huge segment of thi popl 
1 we ive vitally interested in what happens. 
CHAIRMAN. Les. 
VVIFANI. We want to see the game fish depended Upon Ot «it 
to the point wihiel we lose the Fame fish we are voing to lose 
isheries that are so Important to our peopl 


CnamMan. This proposal would not aifect the very fine p 


gon Within the states creating sports hshine nthe stat 
he former Governor of Pennsylvania and the former Gove 
1 a 7 1K Wa h , thy) wept] » halnft { 
Nia ne well KHOW. \\ ¢ hoped this Would be tx pri © | 
Ly ANd Phat peat ot ie Nir. ( hairman, could De WO] (i © 
s ' 


ure we would be na position to file a statement o 


( HAIRMAN. | adi not so sure that we useadl the rmeht \ ! 
rt fishing may mean one thine to one fisherman and anothe 
0 lee slutive drafters, but I aim sure you people Call LOOK that 
rive us some sucgvestlons., 
i i> +] { ] { } 
Dn LIN ds | LAINK We Can. | think that ACTUALLY OHe OF OUP DIG 
lems and the most Hnportant problem is the gradual rh] 
he methods of taku Oo fish. We have radar, we have del 


you can see the fish from the surface, you have spotting { 


and the direction to fish in the schools. When these boy 
ey set con the chool, they plone, come on over we have o { 

v tons here and so forth. We cn vet so eflicient to wher 

eepimne step With the natural Propagation of om Sy} ( 

i md I tha that bas a very delimit bent oO | { Whole 
We cn ret so ell ent that e overtake the species, what 
it ay 

reve traps, the construction ot dan on our strenm wh) 
nit the propagation of tliat pect . the salmon in partie ial’. 
re he can re produ ‘e, the downstream migrants Vet to sea and 
f ie catch for the commercial interests and also provide 
| 
(irarrMAN. We have to have some happs media. I do 


e anvone would say if we allowed no fishing at all that 


l l ! } ° 
V be the answer to perpetual aoundance of fish. Pomel 
‘ i 


to thin them out a bit so that better sto ks of fish will grow 
Dirant. Well. that 1s right. I think that is true thy port 
in ] ] 
pour lakes and inlands. 
CHarmMAN. I think most of the State programs. in which t 
shermenhn are vitally hiterested, have done awn excelle: WO} 
continually that the game p erams of the D partinent na 
ate’ programs have done remarkably v nN mcreasing Gal 


r instance, the State of Pennsvivania has 1 wore deer now 
il ny thie early days. 

itor Durr. Without any question. 

. HAIRMAN. Unquestionably, and in the Stat of Was] Ota] 


it there is better ewame fish ne in the lakes m Lin the rt 








1) f i) i conse) { hagement., 
Mr. Dirant, Well, Senator, L would like to say here for the rec 
f people in Calito ire familiar with Mr. Pautzke’s prog 
1) e had a comparable pi mre. We are beo 1} 
to get i t belheve me, we appreciate what Mar. Pautzke has d 
1 ( port I he peoprire tii His pros ih \\ ashineton, ye 
’ “| ‘ 4)? ‘ ‘ | aid t 


Mir. Dirant. Yes, nk it could. It would be a pretty. la 


} . it Jie @) . 1 (dO eras dyad ce {ts 1 vould probval 
’ 
I ( IRMAN. Do know Dr. Donaldson 4 You are fami 
gran! 
\J 1) i + O nted t t 1 have enc win 
Nag wee ae Hlistype proeran i step inthe right directio 


i} " ( problem 1 1 
I 1] Cllis M the ta \\ , fee] threat { 


oe mm 
eae 


problem and not a heries mannvement problem. \W 
{ th tl \¢ ope that your etforts ere in Conere 
( t funtion ) ‘ people ean stavoai buy ( 
I I ; 
1 
{ Vv bring i ¢ < Hey lO not have to levy 
} 
The ce ( } rn) ¢ th out and see other Toreron boats ty ( 
, | ly rat thy nad hy e proces a for your 7 
} ‘ ( tthe snmet ‘ stsnv that the price ft tuna 
) 
he \ rut e } tiie Cj paving for t! Is! 
ly 1 \ ( t i] t e\ ) {pay to thre \) ( } ermen. bu 
I f 1} é i 1 
! \ Hf \I \ Le 7 ( e housewlre pavs Is about the sam 
Mir. D ri. 572041 { i problem that tl canners and the fish 
men. 1 ontowner and the boy who eateches the fish. the labor e 
of it ould vet together. They ave takine a terrific beating and we 
. 4 7 
ure svinpathy wv their problem and would like to help ther 
Wt 
‘ D. ‘ ~ 1 Ik } | } | y } | { 1 by] ] 
Phi | IAN ( ite 1X eISA { 1 ,~ cnet ra i deal 
more Vil The econon ise ot tye es thin thre pliase t | it a) 
} ] ] 
are ad ect } erested 
Mr. Doeant | wis tru tis too bad that th problem has wotte 
to that} ; lar as econo ure erned. 
nn 3 a , ] } 
| @ 4 FIAIRMAN. Do VOU acre Cl) me. COMING frond where vou ad 


if we destroy the American tuna fleet so that it is out of business, do 
you think for 1 minute that the Japanese would not raise their price it 
thev had a monopoly 

Mr. Diranr. Well. there is no question about it, and the eanner 
would also be at the mercy ot the Japa ese and they should e@ive that 
serious consideration right now. 

The Cuaimmanx. They would be at the mercy of a foreign soure 
of supply: t] ey cal handle it mV way they want to. 
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ini. Well, let us put it another way. Tf the canine o their 


Vir. Du ; 
e o by buying from the Japanese and foreign fish, continue to 
to the extent they put the American fisherman « ol ( 
ien the American fisherman woes out of busine o 
ppen to the price of tuna that the Japs sell the canne ¢ It is 
to be up above what they could b \\ from the Ame | eC) 
regardless of labor, too, 
Phe Caiman. The Americans do not want to be in the position 
re they are to be completely dependent upon a foreign source of 
piv. 
Viv. Dirant. IT should think they would to preserve their o oures 
vant t leave one word 1h clo Ing, that we do recoy Ze 
ince of this problem, when an Industry which pr duces food di }) 
e bottom, why, it is the concern of all of us, I] believe. 
it, coming from Califor 


| oul i Just like to leave one other thoug! 
State. the. elohboring State of Washn OTOH, We Thales 
We have t Grover! Lie 


hey should 


er resources to a sustained vield basis. 
y determining in the field how many thousand feet t 


ere ind there. They advertise and let the contract tothe highest 
er. but they do not let it be eut beyond the lim t ANd we hi O 
iround some way where we can convince the people who 
iking a living out of the fishing business that they cannot take mor 
t resource than will permit every vear reproduction and when 
vel around i) tliat | think our problenis to a large extent will 
ved 
ind 


ni we should, actually, have an aALVeHC\ that could determing 
} t will take an additional research set up in the funds in 
ret. around 


first bill. But when we can @& to determining 


set 1t up on that 


y tons of sardines and salmon we can take and set 
und permil thie commerelal people to take it and back out 
e will vel ourselves around to where we can have mio 
irdines and other species every vear and labor will not have to 
¢ about whether we 


rey about it and we will not have to be fighting 


ive it or we do not have it. 
The CHamman. Do vou agree with me that it 
type of poliey once it is established, a continu Ne policy 


olicy that could and is often changed from month to month and 


IS better to have 


ll Lp 
ir to vear ¢ 
Mr. Dir ANI. There IS no question about that. You cannot run a 
; f 


are going to change the policy from 


\ 


Veal to veal 


hess 1f you oO 
yet] Ing like a resource that is on i vearly product on bas 
Phe CrarmMaNn,. Any questions?’ ‘The Senator from California. 
hat in view of 


senator IC UCHEL. Would it he fair to sav. George. ! 
[ Vou have said, 1hh recognition of the problems of thi iis 
hat there is 


ind specifically the tuna industry, that you agree t 


essity for Federal legislation in this veneral field to that 
qustry , 
Mr. Diranr. You mean from a monetary point of view / 
Phe CHamman. Economically. , 
Senator Kucuen. Well, I will say part economically, part as ar 
t of the tremendous increase in the amount of fish importation into 
hat is econom also, but 


il and the west coast. | suppose tha 
acequa nted with cus 1] cs | 


torn 
ive a situation and vou are 
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where we have seen the unemployment continue ata rapid rate. \ 
have boats tied up in some of our harbors for months. 

Would it be a fair statement to say that vou and the oreanizat 
for which you speak recognizes the problem and would approve soy 
legislation for the Federal Government to be of assistance to 1 
seoment of our country 7 

Mir. Diranr. Well, if vou are not going to eet me into a statem: 
that we ld endorse the In { bill, I could LO alone with vou. I am 
no position to endorse the last bill which sets up a fund for the p 
poses of operating on a loan basis the commercial fishing industry. 
am notina po tion to endorse that bill because 


The Craimawan. I wish vou would take this back with you. 17 


language in there may be subject to revision, to some modification, | 
the purpose there is merely to have a similar situation to what 
have 1 farm credit. We just extend to the farmers of the sea, t] 
is all it amounts to. It isassimpleas that. 


Now, the details may be subject to a lot of modifications and chane 
but that is all, we aire just extending to the farmers of the sea w] 
we now give tothe farmers of the country. Weare for that. too. 

Mr. DiFant. | think that is a good point, but let us get the manag 
f that product they are harvesting, which belongs to all of 
and nobody cultivates, they just go out and harvest it. vou do 1 
plow the oil, you just eo out and harvest that resource. , 

The CratrMan. Westopped them from doing a lot of that last nig 
even with soil. 

Senator Durr. I would like to ask one question. 

Phe CHarman. All right, Senator Duff. 

Mr. Drranr. IT would like to say in closing, Mr. Chairman, that t] 
is an extremely important problem and we are pcos to see there 
something beine done about it. 

Senator Durr. May I ask you this question 7 

Mr. Dirant. Yes. 

Senator Durr. If the same intelligent ap proach were made to val 
ous types of fish as is now made to halibut, that would be the solutio 
of much of t he difficulty ? 

Mr. Dreantr. I believe it would. T believe that the results of tl 
halibut program have been going on long enough to have establishe 
a pretty good criterion for some of these other problems. 

The CruatrmMan. Senator Dutl, we have another program on tly 
Sockeye salmon that are showing the same results as halibut with 
commission, a continuing commission. 

Senator Durr. It is a food | idea to profit by experience when tl 
experience is cood, 

The CHatruMan. That e xper ience out West is working just as wel 
on the Fraser River and it is a commission that is continuing, it 1 
about as removed from politics as vou can make it. 

Senator Durr. If you get the same scientific approach to know, the 
breeding and all those other things. and then follow it up the way thi 
program is outlined, I think vou are going to solve the problem and | 
think that is the only way in which we can do it. 

Mr. Drrant. I think we should get around to where we do have 
scientific people, and we have them, we should pay attention to what 
they recomme! d and we should not let the desire to make an extra 
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us to the point 


a privileg Mr. Chan 
{ 


Thank vou, Mr. Difan 


will recess until tomorrow 


By cia) }>. Wb.. the comn 


March 21, 1956, 
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he committee, 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1956 


| iv SI | 
C oOvMM! TEE ON IN TERS! VTI L\NbD I IGN COM kk . 
WMIPTER ON Mercer vr Mal Wb FISHER 
1 ( 
yh) lt bhi tls it te ie lit | 
~ 1 e pt a] r the 1] yeep | \\ \ |? 
At = 
| ent: Senator Purtell (presiding) 


\iso present: Senator Ituchel. 


I "ORTELL. The Hearing will reconvene 

mirman of this committee is unable t be pl ent t si 
i nh Sehatol Purtell from Connecticut. We will conduet t 
ne intil Senator Maenuson en pe nere>s ne s detniled on othe 


fhe first withess we will hear this mornings s Mr. Bram \\ 


lirector of marine fisheries 


= re 1 ( | 
es, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Vr. Sargent. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS W. SARGENT, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
MARINE FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Ving Sarcentr. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. | appreciate the op 
ty of being put on early. It has been brought to my atter 
( from the hometront that I should ¢o home and do some shoveling 


Senator Purrete. T must say [ left your homefront Monday and 
ft a lot of shoveling to be done belinda. 

Mir. Sarcenr. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today as the dire 
oft the division of marine fisheries, Massachusetts Department 
Natural vesources, and chairman of Governor Herter’s labor 
iwement committee to promote the Massachusetts fishing 1 
cry 5 I am appearing both to support ». 2379 and to recommend 

in the bill which seem desirable in order to best 


11h) chanves 


et the immediate and future needs of the domestic fi hing 1) 
try of the United States. 
In recent years the problems facing the domestic producer of fish 
products have become Increasingly acute whether on the Great 
Lakes, the Pacifie coast, the gulf, or the Atlantic coast. Other 
tions are rapidly expanding their fishing operations and marketing 


a large percentage of their product in the United States that it is 


Sd 
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pparent tha ery ineans to improve our competitive position 
( } (ered 
Che rece ( f Public Law 46. known as the Saltonst 
Kenned Act. now providing funds for basic research m ay 
iir'ie VY OF eco tec vu il. ind biolog al ields related 
enbood «| I\ 
Phe accumulated knowledge resulting from these studies will pn 
Wabie over the years, bul OW to most advantageously press 
formation as i acquired to the persons within the mdu 
( o to the affected public, particularly in the coastal areas 
omes an mereasinealy niportant question. 
Phe problem of fishery education and the training of needed } 
for the domestic fis oO industry has heen recognized for SC) 
ears Wn Massachu eTTS 4 vel] as elsewhere. brat progress tO de 
} need las been d scouras noly slow in the | nited States, especia 


when one notes the remarkable advaneeme nt 1 this field by ot] 


ions, 

We feel that S. 2379 will accomplish a great deal, but we urge t] 

(Uday be @ ; oO the pract ibility of both altering the Hiatjor 

} stoa targer acadel level, Also we suggest more active } 
pation by the States and Territories themselves in the preparat 
rO rses and » the ut lization ot avatlab le funds. 

Phere is no doubt 1 our minds that highly ee experts il 
tally needed in most pliases of the fishery, but exc t for Governme 
(re es our tud Cs nd ite that only a mere handful of senator 

nila themselves he a il pos ition to hire such personnel, iy 
lermore, experience indicates that few of these men will continue 


e fisheries field after the completion of their training. 
On the other hand, if seafood firms, whether large or small, cou 





re young pers With bas kno eve to work in their plants a 
on their vessels rapid improvement would be noted in terms of ef 
ficiency, better quality control, reduced accidents, increased produ 
1 nA d overall effi Ik y. 

Mr. Chairman, the adapt ne ot existing curriculums in secondal 
schools to arouse the interest of young students in the fishing indust1 


md pro\ ide for them the nee eSSAT'Y oo . in subjects relating 1 
its many phases is an entirely feasible and a practical approach. | 
ean be done now and with a minimum of « xpe ie yy the same toker 
material can be = d for extension service courses and voeation 
tra ne Tor idaskec as well as yvoung people. In this connection a wid 
ariety of subjects come to mil ad: M: arie biology, chemistry, FeoV 
raphy, oceanography, navigation and boat h: indling, care and repa 
of marine engines, mere hancdisi ge and perhaps a COUrSe ON the life his 
tory and ecology of our more important food dishes. 

In Massachusetts the mshore shellfishing is reeulated and controlled 
by the many coastal cities and towns. Dzirect supe rvision of this valu 
able resource is deleaated oY the local governing body to a shellfish 
constable who enforces regulations pertaining to the fishe ‘ry in his pat 
ticular city or town and he is responsible for the conducting of propa 
vation and pre di: ator control projects. 

The training of these men as well as the fishermen and dealers them 
selves in the basic techniques of fishery management will result in the 
more efficient utilization of the she Ifish produc ng areas, 
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fundamental @oal is the relay Ing of pertinent information 
earch worker to the man a tually engaged In producing a id 
ne fish and shell fish and to train that man sufficiently sO that 
ible to grasp the significance of new information and techniques 
ipplv them ¢ » tis iIninedciate job. 
hn facets onthered Hy study projects are not passed on to the 
printe levels of the Industry SUC projects, In mY OpInton, are of 
ble benefit to the fishing industry itself and to the Uiited State 


‘ and taxpaver. 


S the completion of my statement. 
. vy Perretn. Do vou have anything further to add to you 
ee : : i 

Vie. Sancentr. [have nothing further to add, Mr. Chairman, uni 

ome quest OMS. 

View Baynron. I would like to question Mir. Sargent. Tlave you 
our organiZation had time to look at the other two bill S (5d 
SS. eed f 

\] SPARGENT. | ii} chairman of this lnbor mahagement committee 

ted by our Governor in Massachusetts, and we did look through 
) Mae uson bills. We did not devote much time to them. We 
la grea deal of time, however, to this fishery dueation bill 
lf have not bee authorized to make ny substantial tutement 
( Wer One 
far as S. 3275 1s ¢ol cerned we, at the present noment, are not 
in necord with the idea of establishing il separate COMM ssion. 


feel that the Fish and Wildlife Service has bee: doing a very 
iob in our aren on technological and biolo@ical work, but we 
oree W th the idea of establishing a high ievel 


a7 Industry, and we do fee] that if by some means or otl er 


olicy regard i” 


could have a person at the pohievmaking level in the Government 
t would he ver desirable, but We do not Teel tliat that would 
iv require that the entire function of the Fish and Wildlife 

e | taken awa from the Department of the Intenor. 

Mir. Baynrox. From your words, | would gather that you and your 
do realize that there is something really wrong within the fish 
lustry as far as it woes as an industry 

\fr SARGI vr. The econonnies of tt. We feel that oreatl progress is 

¢ made under the terms of the Saltonstall-Nennedy Act on vari 
earch projects. We are very much concerned wit! 
miuic problem of the Industry 

Mr. BAYNTON. Well. of course, that is what those hills are directed 


/ 
1 the overall 


Mir. Sarcent. That T understand. 


Senator PurrenL. May I ask what is the appropriation on the part 
your State toward this work in which you are engaged 4 
Mr. Sargent. Our fishery research is very, very limited in Massa- 
etts. L would state that it probably would not exceed a total 
more than fifty thousand dollars annually. So that we have turned 
| expect to turn to the Fish and Wildlife Service for a great deal 
issistance and advice. I personally feel that Massachusetts should 
loing more than they are, but that is, I guess, our problem in 
ssachusetts, 
Senator Purrenrt. Well, any other questions 4 
Phere was no response. ) 
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Sennator PUrTELL. Thank vou very mueh, Mir. Sargent, for appe 
¢ here and giving us the advantage of your statement and 


of) 
State's attitude toward t] leoislation. 

Mr. Sarcentr. Tha vou, si 

~ ttor Perrecs. The second witness we have scheduled is C 
le I hone that I ar ronouncing it correctly—University 


i\ \ Pa 
Nl imi, Con il Gables. Did I pronol ce If orrectly. s r 
\I IpyiL.. Yes. Mi Chairman. that is correct 


STATEMENT OF CLARE IDYLL, PROFESSOR OF MARINE SCIENCES 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MARINE SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mr. Ipyin. My name Dr. CC. PL Tdvll, Tam director of fishen 
Pest t the | ersity of Miami Marine Laboratory. We do t 
| ( UI Mshel research for the State board of conservation 
fama <port of the State of Washineton, having gone to 

( There 
la ewhat a unique position in that I train fisheries 
sts and then being in charge of the fisheries resear 
Pam Cl ee of these same young men and I feel for that rea 
{ tila ! position tot stifv to the very oTreal need that we | 
d people d Tam sure that anyone who has attend 
wings for the last 2 days will be impressed with the neces: 
10 nol sn A ul work nm the fishy rie Se Ul Molo) sl lt the broad 
» people in the biology and in food economies and te 
‘ ( On food processine 
I want to emphasize the very oreat importance of the training 
Cri tec! people. 
With vour perm on, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to read 
pre] red Staten bt but | would hike to Wari ze vt. 


{ } yy » \ } hy } 5 4 
Senator | RTELL. W1 out oblection vour complete afement w 


1 Oc'( a part of the record at this point mad we would like to ha 
ou } mizewstvyou w 11} 
| wbove-mentlo ed document Is as follows. ) 
STATEMENT Dr. C. P. Ipbyii, PRoreEssor OF MARINE SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY 
Miami MARINE LABORATORY, IN SUPPORT OF S, 2379 

1. | sh to eak in favor of Senate bill 2379, of Senator Payne and others 

2. Lam Dr. C. P. Idyll, protessor of marine sciencies and chairman of tha 
department at the University of Miami Lam in charge of fisheries research 

he marine boratory of the university, which is an institute for research it 

the marine sciencies As such, I am responsible for the fisheries research pr 
ects. These include the bulk of the fisheries work of the State of Florida, whicl 
we do under contract with the State board of conservation. Other resear 
projects for the Federal Government and for other organizations are involve 

I teach fisheries Courses, leading to a master of science degree. I am exe 


tive secretary of the Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries Institute, an organizatio 
sponsored by the marine laboratory of the University of Miami which has the 
objective of bringing together men in the fishing industry and fishery scientists 
and administrators for a discussion of their problems, and for a dissemination of 
results of research. 

6. As a teacher of fishery scientists, as an employer and supervisor of fishery 
research workers, and as a fishery biologist with daily contact with the problen 
of the fishing industry, it is clear to me that some effort must be made to 
encourage the recruitment of able young men into the field of professional fish 
ery science, and simultaneously to attract boys into the honorable and impo1 


tant trade of commercial fishing 
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hing industry is suifering a depression in the midst of general prosperity 
inced that part of the reason for this is lack of research on the bi 2 
wlogical, and economic problems of the fisheries. Research is the 
f any industry, and research requires trained men These are not : l 
uvthing like the numbers required Our staff of marine scient Sat 
laboratory has grown in about LO years from 5 to 6 to over 6 people 
uding secretaries ahd nonprofessional staff Other organization have 


equal rapidity, and many new ocean research laboratories have been 
d in recent Vears In addition, Federal agencies such as the Fish d 


e Service, the Office of Naval Research, the Bureau of Ships and ot) 








‘ hn sea research, have expanded their activities All this requires a ere 
fessionaliy traimed scientists, a id these have not been avai Die | 
ated that there are between 50 and 150 profe ssional jobs in her 
l filled with men who would ordi 
bh rthe rantik thie hold 
a LLCS Thi hve ( il 
‘ I in of finance ta ( 
ent time 1 ae ua W 
h other profess Lo 1 Ing 
‘ Neal \ | the el ] I 
f Tie SC] ( clude ’ t i t 
rhe he t] ( 
‘ inother profession 
it T noticed the pro ) ( 
| iy l believe t is ise to ] 
l ‘ i rid CS] aLily tC the ¢g Lugate ] Llice t S ( } \ 
cinlized ti ing who are t urgent needed by research ¢ 
17 but, of course, closely related problem is that of ¢ rag 
oO entel trade of Co wereial fishin At preset nh the Gu 
st 1 S. tax lal cre s tii) hoats I ‘ape hneern 
. ll catehe ruined sear, wrecked and Like boat 
| | Hs ice rate le profi all these nad ther financia 
be attributed to a significant degree to unt ned and indifi 
Sor ood fishermen, of course, ¢ st, but f ti lL out by hell 
lurthernmore ew young men are being reeru | oO ll ih i fil 
( the fishing industry but our national security 
> yas) \ Lik jor ie emedy he bill makes provisi ! The ¢€ t 
tren ) Ven tional pro ’ ttri i} h-school tM to Tish Lt 
dit ntals ‘ ls of the trade, and te mw them that fis 
! rele ich can also be profitah 
e { i l vy « Miami we ave for vears recognized the i rt 
l of y. $ ) rv Florida, a \" e discussed 
ing a school with a number of people, notably Mr. Franci 
of the Warren Fish Co f Pensacola, and t Ved! pore cle 
| heries Institu 
ar, partly nuder 1 stimulus of Mr. Payne’s bill and it 1 
ish nnd Wildlife Service and the Florida State Board of ¢ 
f tually started a fishiu school in Florida We chose the citv of F 
! he wes eoust of Florida or the tT experince i} oo ) i ( 
in important part of its economy; because it is reasonably close t 
100 miles) and because we were assured of help from locn tizens 
v we have set the school up as a club in the Fort Myers High Schos 
1) to gnin experience t Ss year so that we will be in a position t S 
schools in Florida and to advise in the establishment of schools in o 
the eountry In this first trial no vocational credit is be ven f 
rk, but we have approached the Florida State Board of Education on this 
» heen encouraged to believe that we can satisfy their requirements d 
credit for the fishing school courses at the proper time 





Fort Myers school is being run by personnel from the marine laboratory 
University of Miami with assistance from an active group of 

he school is Mr. LaMarr Rose, a Fort My 
ney and ex-commercial fisherman. The club meetings are run by Mi 
ur Baker, a former YMCA and Boy Scout executive Mr. Tom Sn t 
fish and marine supply dealer, and Mr. kd Hansen, a boatyard operator, are 

»> members of the advisory committee set un by the marine laboratory to run 
hool Dr. Walton Smith, Mr. Jack Brawner, and myself represent the 


Phe local coordinator of t 
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iby tor nd. M Ernest Mitts, director of the Florida State Be 


of ¢ ervation is a membe of the committee Mr. Mitts has viven se 
ora nd it is expected that the State board of conserv: 
\ I mpor ant fact mn he ping to est tblis other schools in’ Flor 
Move High Scheol h: “ n enthusiastic support, and has assigy 
\ Bernard $ eNSO!l i chemist: teacher, as official school sponsor 
\ ey Nott , n oach, is a member of the advisory committee, 
sure that the boys can swim Mr. Hnutzler, the pri 
‘ ben ery ive and has indicated a high interes 
prog 

| for the | school has taken us by surprise. We lin 

thi to 2O member al © insure that we attracted good boys to it 
‘ t fu 1 the press, over radio and television stations, and aft 
We, of course, hope t be able »y attract more than 20 boys so 
dl } e for t] e membershiy We were somewhat overwhel 
f is) S accept ‘ bership blanks vhich we ran out of) and 
wer, ‘ ) ose 2O exce nt b for the « ! () the 2O, 7 are sons 
ai na; ( s. We chose boys who showed a real inte 
n fishir trade ro boy » indicated inter in the science of fishe1 

Qur prograt in lle ruction (given by marine laboratory and St 
| nservation personne n fishery biology, marketing, navigation, 

( tio! hery laws, and similar topics. This material is presented 
‘ ‘ ‘ ng At « } eting we show a motion picture, either one 
th co films prepared by the Fish and Wildlife Service or one mad 
oul i laborator On $ rdavs fishing trips are taken during which fish 
t¢ navigation boa Peay ng, ete., are studiec We have bought va sn 
I ‘ d take boyvsoutatat ( 

We | ! ‘ ¢ 5 2 he school lnidiy try to oul ‘ 
lal and to the Seaquariu the large marine aquarium in Miami | 
hb e starting to collect fish ane ther animals for a museum and refere) 
colle ! hich will be properly prepared and labeled, and which we hope 
é { ( nual ence fail EXT Ve I 

fo me the signifi t lesson to be learned from our experience with the F« 
Myer hool is the real demand for such instruction. The great enthusias1 
the wl community of Fort Myers, and the high interest of the boys in 
lub ‘ gly encouraging 

@ I ar that the services which would be supplied by the Payne hb 
is necess: i valuable one, and [am very hopeful that it will be approve 
by the United States Congress and implemented as soon as possible 


Mr. Ipyin. Thank you. IT have a clipping here from the Direct: 


of the National Science Foundation, Dr. Watterman,. and he pol 
out that the 1) ted States 1s losing Its lead technologically beenuse 
( ot att t voune men tothe scientifie pursuits. 


Phisis, I think, very, very much the case in fisheries and as chairma 
of tl department of marime science at the University ot Miami, i 
have applications for admission to our graduate courses and most 
of then Say that they would be olad to enter fishery science, what 
kind of financial aid in the form of scholarships or fellowships have 
we to offer, and IT write back and say, “If you are a good studen 
ve direly need vou, but I am orry to say at the present time we hav: 
absolutely no financial service,” and that, normally speaking, termi 
nates our correspondence. 

The consequence is that the fishing industry which very badly 
needs these VOUNS people is deprived of this service and they oO 
Info some competing technical field such as engineering or something 
else. 


Senator PURTELL. May I interrupt a moment’ Do vou have a lot 
Fooq i; . . 
of such applicants that find they cannot go to college because there 


are no scholarships available or other means of financial support 7 
Mr. Ipyin. Yes, sir: graduate work in the United States is to 


very great extent subsidized and youne men who have abilitv are 
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diy wanted by the other technical fields that those fields offe: 


cholarships. 


itor PURTELL. Now, just asa matter of curiosity and possibly if 
be helpful to us in our deliberations. I asked, do vou have quit 


e number of applications, vou indicated an interest in this field, 
ny inability for those interested to pursue that type of education 
Viv. Ipynn. Well. LT would have to make a very hasty @uess, but ] 


ve that we have in the order of 75 to LOO applications for all 
es of marine science, oceanography ana marine hiolowy ana O 
sheries. 1 “pite that in the fisheries field y hic his the onh 


eh of marine science that [ teach at Miami, I oreduate on the 
{ iy l or 2 students ad year which Is, ¢ f COUTSE, completely 


is Oi ¢ 
1 te 
People come to me as they clic vesterday at the Department oft the 
lov, and ask me “What men have Vo for me to hire?” I sare 
rryv, | cam t train ¢ nough for hy own stall.” 
| ! in Senttle this summer and welt to the | HIVersity ot Wash 
ton where | ornaduated ana | hear the sume sort of « ritlersm, that 
ool of fisheries is not turning out enough people. TIT svmpathiz 
Dr. Van Cleve who ts the director of that school and I know 
ie lp noninst in vetting traimed people, ind the need is tre 


ls, Mir. Chairman. and the need hould hot he | nderestimated 
‘people at the high level. 
Senator Purren.. | am interested in finding out that a laree niu 
ite an interest in that field but mdicate an imability to pu 
that field. . | 
Mir. Ipyin. Later on T will give you another sort of testimony about 
terest In the field, but at the lower level. 
Now. if 7 may. nt this point, I would like to correct the record oft 
mittee’s deliberations. The Denartment of the Interior Seiad 
University of Washington was the only school giving a degree in 
es and IT would hke to Say the University of Miami gives a 
ster’s degree in fisheries and we, of course, are rather jealous of ou 
ion and would like the record altered to that extent. 
Senator Purrets. The record will note this faet. 
Mr. Ipyin. Well, the point is then, Mr. Chairman, that we must at 
ct more able young men to this profession and I will not dwell any 
‘on the necessity for technically trained people, but LT would like 
Inphasize it with a great deal of emphasis and also to say agall 
it in order to get trained people you must attract young men who 
‘the ability and the scientific bent, and to do that we must have 
ey for scholarships and at present that part does not exist. There 
ore, the first part of the bill should be supported with great vigor 
y the Congress, I think. 
Phe second pra of the bill Tam equally orateful to see, because it 
vides for the training of people at a lower level, scholastically, 
ry schools and the training of fishermen and with Extension Service, 
“oon. We have felt so strongly the necessity for this type of 
ining im the State of Florida that we have. for vears, Inve tloated 
is of starting such a program through the State board of conserva 
on for whom we do our research work and through the University ot 
Miami Department of Marine Science which feels a responsibility to 
people of the State in this connection. 
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We have tried to nd money for a long time and when the Pa 


bill was introduced in the last session of Coneress we thought t 
here was a possible way and with the encouragement of the Pa 
bill and the expectation of its passage we began a fisheries sch 


Mlorida. d inthe town of Fort Myers which is on the lower wi 
oast of Florida. We began a fisheries club, as we now eall it. 
e hhial chool there ana this has met W th i very oreat dea] 
isiasm and our idea in starting the school was to investiga 


t of all, the interest in this tvpe of thing so that we mielhit 


Mr. Pay md the members of this committee and the Conger 
thes or no ve felt that there was enthusinsm for this type 

program 

Ssecondiv. | r objective wa to discover whether such a prog 

is feasible: whether it could be run or not, 

Now, concerning the enthusiasm at first. We decided that in 
beginnit Yr STAGES f this prograin we would not trv to Give acade 
redit which Mir. Payne, of course, wants in the bill and we, of cow 


ed hi whethel e thought that our organization was the ty) 


Liat e had im mund. Ife said, * Yes, except that it does not ha 
i te} redit.” w ech, of course, we anti ipated, but they telt 
) ad walk betore ve ran. 
\Wi ve taiked to the people at the Florida State Department 
Mducation anc t \ ive told us quite plainly that thev are ve 
ted and when thie t me comes they will Investigate the possi! 
tv of Giving us crealt. so that hurdle is passed. 

e thing is run by ourselves at the University of Miami with 

Ip of a voluntary committee from the town of Fort Myers. 17 
) > we I Wn nto, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, was that the teachers in t 


Fort Myers Tligh School and the voluntary citizens of Fort My 
er afraid to start t s school because they aid they lid 
ive the information about the bioloey ot fish and the handling 
na «| the economics ana the Hout 1} mndlis 7 We said we will Leave 
staif members at the University of Miami with the permissi« 
our contractors and the State board of education and the Fish an 


\ ll re Sel ce, we \ 1 | ive them handle the technical ul pect clit 


t sq e clear to u r we are to extend this program, we cannot, 
ourse, use our stall n embe I bit Wiust train the teachers. So 
ery eleny tousthat we must have some method of training teache) 

fundamentals of th work so they Can pass it alone to the 
youl esters al d we must also have methods ot creating curriculun 
rses, whether in the present courses or special fisheries courses as 
ve \ LIZ 
So the Payne bill, again, helps us with that and must be done, and 
6 4 ! ( eC po DIItV OF as many perhaps as ~V schools in thi 
ssf { | | aa iif 


We have an enormous coastline and our fisheries are very important 
We started with a club and we decided that the proper way to do it, 
since it L voluntary organization, was to start with a small hui 
her of boys. We said, well, in a big high school of two or thre« 
thousand students we ean probably vet 2O bovs interested, SO we se 


our sights at ZO and actually limited the school to that. 
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went to considerable amount of trouble to create interest in the 
f Fort Myers and in the school, and we thought, well, if we ean 
boys we are all set. Asa matter of fact, we have had 182 who 
to get into the school, and the — ipal was extremely coopera- 
Ile complained to me one day in a joking way that he wished 
we would get the girls off his di lers because they wanted to 
into the program and we had inquiries from several nearby towns 
people who also wanted to get in, but to make a rather to me inter- 
ng story and long story short, the enthusiasm is very great for this 
ram in Fort Myers and it is very clear to us that we will interest 
ovs in the trade of commercial fishing, that we will interest young 
vs of ability in going on in marine science, and, of course, that was 
of our ob jectives to get youngsters in high school interested in the 
luate work and colleve work, and thirdly, we feel that we have 
| the terest of the town of Fort Mye rs in their seafood indus- 
ind that they will have a very great deal more respect for the 
try and the consumption of serfood and the whole industry can 
he Ip but benefit. 
50. W » feel ve ry strongly, Mr. Chairman, that this program is vital 
in ‘all its aspects, that the training of people at the college level 
lat the post eg rarang level and down through the fishermen and 
ough the school boys is exceedingly important and we urge that 
up port the bill and the only comment that I have he ate nive rsely 
t the bill, IT may say, is that it is not enough. But, we, of 
20 
Senator Kucnuen. Is what, you say ¢ 
Mr. Ipyin. Beeause the bill does not provide enough. No one 
ks they have enough, but the point is we feel it is highly important, 


ve like to see a start made and we heartily endorse the whole idea. 
Senator Purrentt. Thank you very much, doctor. Have you any 
estions that you wish toask? Lam happy to say Iam h: appy to find 
y distinguished colleague, Senator Kuchel, here. I know of his 


at interest in this field. 
1 wonder if you have any questions you wish to ask the doctor? 
Senator Kucnen. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ite the opportunity to participate in these hearings. I clo want to 
y there are three bills here in which some of us are vit: ally interested. 
If it is true that the Payne bill, I surmise, appears generally 
ptable to the people here and oo witnesses who desire to speak, 
iope would be that the cumulative recommendations in favor of 
Payne bill take as little time as possible because there are two other 
which some peop le | Ih the root ay Oppose, ana, incide nti ally, I 
for, and I would like to see our time given over as much as possib le 
e two which may provoke some controversy. ‘Time is very pre- 
around here, doctor. 
fv. Ipyun. Mr. Chairman, I have concluded my statement. 
Senator Purreti. Thank you very much, doctor, for appearing 
re and again I want to express the committee’s thanks for bringing 
information to us. 
\t this point I would like to insert a statement of Hon. John W. 
McCormack, and a statement from Dr. G. W. Wharton. head of the 
Department of Zoology, University of Maryland, in the record, 


75850—_56——— 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. McCorMACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


I welcome the o} portul Vv to support S. 2379, now before your committee 


bill as introduced by Senator Payne, of the State of Maine, authorizing 
f Federal funds for the creation of education and training cou 


expenditure « 


the commercial fishing industry of our country 
; 


in colleges and vocational schools, fills a long-felt need that has seriously im, 
the program of 

The industry has made rapid strides in the field of mechanization throug} 
: ie radio telephone, and sonar equipment in order to lo 


use of | 





schools ve also need oceanographers, technologists, and fis] 


biologists to probe and solve the mysteries of marine life so as to better 

the needs of man The opportunities for employment in this field have ne 
been properly exhibited, principally because we haven't the trained personne 
teach fishery subjects in our high schools and colleges. We need to create a ss 
of extension courses similar to those operated by the Department of Agricu 


to teach the practical aspects of commercial fishing: such as net mending 





and diesel engineering, navigation, the care and handling of fishing produc 
all levels, including production, processing, packing, and shipping 

Our domest ndustry is competing against the world in production and 1 
keting of fishery products. Other countries have long since recognized the it 


tance of their fishery resources and have made great strides in encourug 


greater participation in, and greater utilization of the resource for the ecor 
benefit of their citizens. Subsidies, grants, and other forms of Government 
enjoy high priority in Canada, Iceland, Japan, Norway, Sweden, and other } 
pean countries We in this country have not kept pace with the times 


recommendations contained n this bill afford us the means of developing 


expanding our domest industry so that its true potentials can be fully rea 


S EMENT BY G. W. WuHarton, PH. D., PROFESSOR AND HEAp, DEPARTME 
ZOOLOGY, UN s ( MARYLAND, WITH REFERENCE TO BILL S. 2379 


The University of Maryland is one of the few colleges in the United States 
has had a special curriculum in fisheries. During the 10 years that this prog 
has been in operation 35 students have been graduated. Of these students, 29 
currently engaged in fisheries work. Attached to this statement is a list of s 
students. At the present time there are 17 students in the program. The den 
nuch greater than the supply. The Department of Zoolog 
of the University of Maryland has a research laboratory at Crisfield devoted 
problems concerned with seafood processing. In connection with our grad 
program we have a number of graduate assistantships available, but we fin 
there are too few students who have the proper undergraduate training to 


advantage of these assistantships 








for these students is 1 








It is because of the demonstrated lack of students who are being traine: 
fisheries that I feel that bill S. 28379 should be passed It has been my experie 
that many people who gain their livelihood from commercial fisheries make ins 
ficient salaries to send their children to college. As with any field, people w 
have been concerned with it during their entire life are more apt to make a m: 
mum contribution than are people who do not have such a long background 
I understand the provisions of this bill, it would enable the better qualifi: 
children of commercial fishermen to obtain the necessary financial support 
their college education. In addition, this bill will attract other competent st 
dents to the field. The education of young people with a primary interest 

1 to the growth of this important industry Pill 


commercial fisheries is essential 
S. 2379, therefore, has my wholehearted support 
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Senator Purreityt. The next witness will be Mr. Robert L. Edad 
, of the Louisiana State Fish and Game Commission. 
We are happy to have you with us, Mr. Eddy. 


1} 
e 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. EDDY, JR., LOUISIANA STATE FISH AND 
GAME COMMISSION 


Mr. Eppy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and honorable committee 
] embers. 
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We have filed in the record an endorsement of the Payne bill, end 
ing it entirely and incorporating the suggestion that the States 
perm! ‘tted to pi urtic Ip: ite on a 50-50 basis. 

It is the only recommendation for amendment that we suggest. 

In the interest of the committee’s time and with particular refere: 
to Senator Kuchel’s remarks, I would pass by this bill. 

Senator Purrei.. I would like to make it clear that while we cer- 
tainlv want to hear witnesses on the controversial matters that might 
also come before us, we are also anxious to hear any witness that has 
any information to present to the committee. While time is short | 
think the Senator will agree with me, we do not want to preclude any 
one from presenting any information they have on any bill. 

Mr. Eppy. With your permission I will read the letter of transmitt 

eh. IT think. is an effective summarization of our views. 

Senator Purreti. All right. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Eppy. It is from Mr. L. D. Young, Jr., director of the Wildlife 
and Fisheries Commission of the State of Louisiana. 

The letter is addressed to the Honorable Warren G. Magnuso 
chairman of this committee. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1956 

Dear Str: Tam authorized as director of the Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries 
Commission to submit to you and your honorable committee the attached bi 
in support of S. 2379, a bill to promote the fishing industry of the United Sta 
and its Territories by providing for the training of needed personnel for su 
industry 

Two divisions of the Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission are ri 
sponsible for the administration and enforcement of the seafood laws of ¢ 
State: first, oysters and water bottoms, and second, commercial fisheries. 

We have recommended an amendment to this bill which would insure that the 
moneys appropriated would be doubled through matching funds by the States 
participating Louisiana welcomes the opportunity to bring to nationwide at 
tion the invaluable contribution to this Nation by our fishermen. We are hopef 
that, through the programs outlined, that our future fisheries may prosper and 
expand. 

This commission, representing the historic and bountiful fisheries of Louisiana 
vill promptly and energetically carry out any program which will guarantes 
the future of our fisheries economy through training men who will inherit the 
results of our present planning. 

Cordially yours, 
L. D. Youna, Jr., Director 


A Brier on S. 2379 py LOUISIANA WILDLIFE AND FISHERIES CoMMISSION DIvISsIon 
OF COMMERCIAL SEAFOODS, DIVISION OF OYSTER AND WATER BOTTOMS 


The Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission endorsin’ the hasie prir 


ciples of S. 2379, a bill to promote the fishing industry of the United States and 
its Territories by providing for the training of needed personnel for such indus 
try, proposes an amendment to strengthen the program. By including pi 
visions for State participation in the ratio 50-50 with the Federal Government 
the money available would be doubled and the contributing States would 
responsible for carrying out the program geared to the needs of their sever: 
fisheries 

The Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission is carrying out a program 
of research which w'1 provide our future fishermen with data of applied 
practical value. We have a staff of highly qualified marine biologists and the 
latest in scientific equipment. These men are carrying out basic research 
our fishing areas. Concurrently they make specific investigations of problems 
of immediate urgency when information is requested by the commission in order 
to decide questions of local or regional concern. 

For the past 3 years the commission has contracted with two of our major 
universities to carry out long-range research programs of direct interest to th 
State fishery. Tulane University and Louisiana State University are presently 
engaged in this vital program. 





yN 
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We agree that training at the vocational level of the fisheries should receive 
diate attention. There does not exist a supply of manpower skilled in 
nercial fishing. There are no courses in any vocational level schools. Ex- 
mn courses in commercial fishing skills do not exist. 

We are convinced that the establishment of courses in vocational training 

wis would result in great benefit to our fishermen of the future. Courses in 
aking, boat engine repair, gear development and maintenance could be set 
the schools in the fishing areas. 

In addition, courses in navigation and the use of modern electronic equipment 

ht be developed with the cooperation of industry. 

he immediate establishment of vocational training courses would insure 
an available source of skilled fishermen would be readily at hand in the 

ive. No other industry has been so neglected; no other industry has been 
ned of its manpower resources to such an alarming extent. 

Agriculture, through its 4-H and Future Farmers organizations, has built 
continuing source of supply of skilled manpower and has been able to 
stand the normal drain-off to nonagricultural pursuits. Our fishermen have 

similar organizations and labor replenishment has become a serious threat 

ur economy. In the years to come it might come to pass that fishermen will 
nize their own 4-H clubs. Vocational training is a step in that direction. 
rhe Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission will carry out any prac- 
| program which will help to maintain the State fishery at a high level of 
ning and production. 

\ttached to this brief is a summary of facilities now in use by our two di- 

ions directly responsible for the commercial fisheries of Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, unused as I am to public reading, I would ask the 

dulgence of the committee to permit me to read this without inter- 
ruption. It is hurriedly scrawled. 

Senator Purreti. You will be permitted to do so. At these hear- 
ngs what we are wanting to do is develop any information we can. 
You present any testimony you wish in any manner you wish. 

Mr. Eppy. Thank you, sir. 

The fishing and the processing of fishery products in the State of 
Louisiana welcome the bills which are the subject of these hearings. 

In the history of man’s activities there appears not one activity 
more enduring and more practical than those of the fishermen. 

Since Biblical times the exploitation of the fisheries has been a 
dignified and worthy vocation. Christ in His omnipotent wisdom 

st chose as dise iples men who cast their nets, yet this inherent dig- 
nity has been lost. We in Louisiana lay the blame for this loss of 
dignity at the door of the Fish and Wildlife Service. We believe 
that the policies of the Fish and Wildlife Service reflect emphasis 
upon recreational values, a dignification of recreational values at the 
expense of industrial values, while all the country has prospered, the 
fis! eries have declined. While the consumer demand has increased 

iermen have had to seek employment to survive. 

1 he proof of their failure is the plight of the fisheries today. 

Public thinking as influenced by the publicity-minded policies of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service have caused fish to be regarded as golf 
balls instead of items of commerce and industry, and the activities of 

hermen is some form of outlawry. We in Louisiana believe that 
the outlook of the fisheries is not promising so long as their admin- 
istration remains buried in a branch of service whose primary objec- 
tive is to appease the constant clamorings of the organized recrea- 
tionalists. The consensus in Louisiana is that the ills of the fisheries 
ire inseparably associated with the Fish and Wildlife Service selicion 

= their occasional anxiety to win the approbation of fishing seg- 
nts of local electorates, they have invariably appealed to those who 
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wrote their names in the largest letters and brightest colors. We a 
ll aware that fishermen are not joiners; fishermen do not have t! 
eisure to be joiners, 

Because this is true, the personnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
iot having the local pe papeckive, have been lured into becoming the 
voice of certain minority groups whose only mark of importance in 
the fishery is a _—_ and impressing letterhead and a better know] 
edge of how to catch pub lic “ty than fish. These groups present them 
selves as the fis see industry while, in fact, they are more often tha 
Te) parasitical in nature in that they live on this industry and co) 
tribute nothing. 

Since the economies of the Louisiana fishery is but an integral part 
»f the fishery of the whole country, policies detrimental to that 
lustry are, per se, detrimental to the fisheries of the Nation. Views d 
it the loe; il leve Is for b rie f pe svoragd the fortune s of the shrimp appe il 
to be dominated by uncertainties in a capricious and unpredictable way, 
ut the Impact of Mexican e sector on a domestic market have direct 
yur attention beyond the local level. Reduced to its essentials the 
sole motive of all persons engaged in the commercial fisheries is self 
nterest in making a living and making money. It follows that the 
magnitude of production and sales depends on how much fish and of 
what kind of fish and at what price the public will buy. Therefore, 
since demand by consumers expressed by price invariably reacts on thi 
fishermen in their choices of what to try to catch or the amount of 
effort they are willing to expend to catch it, it inevitably follows that 
the activities of the fishermen are in the public interest. 

Therefore, they are worthy of the consideration offered them under 
the provisions of these bills. We in Louisiana feel that Senate bill 
2379, Senate bill 3275, and Senate bill 3339 should be enacted. 

That is the « jtesine of the statement that we have to make. 

Senator Purrety. Thank you very much, Mr. Eddy. 

Do you have any questions, Senator, that you wished to ask the 
witness ¢ 

Senator Kucuen. I would congratulate the witness for the State 
of Louisiana’s approval of all three proposals. 

[ think particularly, Mr. Chairman, it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee with respect to S. 2379 to consider the specific recommenda- 
tions for amendment which you make. I think it is a laudable con- 
sideration that one State of the Union comes in here and suggests that 
States be permitted to participate to the extent of matching moneys 
which the Federal Government, under the Payne bill, would appropri- 
ite, and to that extent I think a constructive suggestion on the Payne 
bill has been made which ought to receive the attention of the com- 
mittee when it considers it in executive session. 

Senator Purrety. May Task, Senator, should it be “may contribute,” 

r “shall contribute” ? 

Senator Kucnen. What would be your recommendation ? 

Mr. Evpy. We prefer to participate in equal measure and enjoy 
equal measure of control on the expenditures of the funds. 

Senator Purrett. So, you really would like to have this a must? 

Mr. Eppy. Indeed, sir. The vocational training has long been 
neglected. 

Senator Purrevy. I mean as to States participation financially ? 
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Mr. Eppy. Indeed, sir; there is a bill being prepared presently by 
\ir. Lionel Grizzafli, of the Louisiana Legislature, to provide State 
ds for this purpose. 
Senator Purrety. Are there any questions that the counsel has? Do 
vish to talk at all or have you any suggestions to make to the com- 
n ttee for their deliberation on this question of dredging and inter- 
ference, if any, of oil interests in your fishing fields in the gulf area. 
Mr. Eppy. Well, in part our dissatisfaction with having the fate 
the fisheries or the administration of the fisheries closely associ- 
| with Interior is that the Department also represents those inter- 
ts which are in direct conflict with the fisheries. 
Phe oil exploration and development has reduced the available 
ea in which the fishermen can work. They are in great conflicts 
that they are constantly digging canals and draining what formerly 
re productive oyster areas. 
No action has been taken by Interior to alleviate these problems. 
We feel that they had the means, the authority to minimize the effects 
é of the offshore dredging and digging of canals and laying of obstrue- 
ons on the sea bottom, but we have had no positive assistance in 
it direction. 
Senator Purretn. Are there any other thoughts that you wish to 


] / 
expiore ¢ 
If 1 not, we thank you very much, sir, for coming here. 
! Mr. Eppy. I thank you for the opportunity, sir. 


Senator Purrrii. We thank you for coming here and contributing 

our testimony. 
understand that there are many people in the room that wish to 

ppear as witnesses that have trains to meet or possibly plane sched- 
ules and we are trying to arrange this list of witnesses as they appear 
to conform with the necessity for transportation that you have pro- 
vided for. I think that we have probably hopped around a bit and 
f any one has to make a train rather relatively quickly. and will let 
is know we will try to arrange it, and fit you into the schedule. 

The next witness is Mason Case of the Fishermen’s ( ‘ooperative 
\ssociation, San Pedro, Calif. 

If you will let us know about your plane or train connections we 
will try to: accommodate you if we can. 

Weare happy to have you with us, Mr. Case. 


STATEMENT OF MASON CASE, FISHERMEN’S COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Casr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Mason Case, I am the gen- 
eral manager of the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association of San 
Pedro, Calif., and appear today on behalf of this organization as well 
is the Pacifie Coast Fish Producers Institute and the ( ‘alifornia Com- 
mereial Fisherman’s Association of Terminal Island, Calif. 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to briefly state 

ir position on each of the bills under consideration. It is our opin- 
on that the three bills constitute a pack: ize covering legisl: ation we 
ire hopeful that is enacted during this session. 

5. 2579, the Payne fishery education and training bill, would be an 
‘xcellent start toward filling the void we presently have in fisheries 
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education. While the funds allocated for the program are modest, 
it is to be expected that larger funds might be forthcoming later aft 
the program has proven, as I am sure it will within a very short tir 
its value. 

Senator Payne, in his statement before this committee, noted 
agriculture is the industry most comparable to commercial fishing 
This relation has been many times defined with the “land” farnies 
and the “sea” farmer. As an ex-land farmer, I can report that 
the program in acriculture providing training at various school lev 
and for the Extension Service has been both practical and popula: 
The farmer without the benefit of intensified schooling in land ma 
agement, and so forth, is nevertheless availed of the findings and a 
vice of the educated e xperts. He has at his disposal through the exte 
sion services and farm bureaus another service which I consider to by 
of great importance. Many farmers are not content to work then 
land the same way their neighbors do. Consequently they are always 
experimenting with new methods to cut the costs of operation and 
increase the productivity of their land. Never underestimate the value 
of a good practical farmer who just does not. believe there is only one 
way to plow a field. If a new and better method is developed, the Ex 
tension Service is quick to pick it up and pass it along to the rest « 
the country. 

We have the same type of men as sea farmers. Their improv 
ments through trial could be passed along in the same manner. We 
realize that S. 2379 does not, at this time, cover this field, but would 
suggest that consideration be given to this service. However, as Sen 
ator Payne also states: 


f 


* * * we would be putting the cart before the horse to establish an extension 
service without first providing for developing personnel to administer it 


Senator Purrety. You agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Case. I do, sir. 

We cannot but agree with this statement and remark that it points 
out the present shortage of professional personnel. 

The many nations of the world supporting educational progranis 
for the fishing industries of their country are constantly developing 
these services which is indicative of their value. We feel no further 
proof of the need for legislation as is contained in S. 2379 is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, in glancing through the very thorough record of the 
hearing Senator Magnuson conducted on the west coast, I noted that 
complete agreement was reached by all segments of the industry that 
remarked on the subject as contained in S. 3275. This subject covered 
a request for the establishment of a national policy regarding fisheries 
and the elevation of fisheries in Government to a policy vinaking level. 

As Senator it mentioned in his opening statement Monday 
and as is evidenced by the west coast hearings, Senator Magnuson 
has sacaaih and requested the advice of many of us within the indus try 
in an attempt to draft bills reflecting the views of all segments of 
the industry. Our most recent meetings with Senator Magnuson and 
with his committee—and I would like at this time to express our ver) 
great thanks, particularly to Mr. Milo Moore and other members of 
the staff who h: ave been so extremely courteous to us. Our most re- 
cent meetings with Senator Magnuson and his staff here in Wash 
ington led to the proposal of certain amendments as shown on the 
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mittee print of S. 8275. We feel that S. 3275 as it now reads, in- 
y the amendments, will have the support of the bulk of the in- 
stry. If it becomes necessary to broaden our views to insure 
save of the bill, we stand ready for the suggestions of the com- 
ttee. We feel the suggested amendments help to clarify the primary 
ectives of the bill and do nothing to detract from them. 
ns \s we stated at the west coast hearings, we have no objections with 
e manner the technical work is being accomplished within the Fish 
d Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior. We feel, how- 
r. that the divorce of the fisheries from wildlife would be valuable. 
Of greatest importance, we feel fisheries and fisheries alone should be 
evated to the policymaking level. If the fisheries are to remain 
ve we must have this voice and have it pretty quickly. 
S. 3275 is the legislation we have requested and we intend supporting 
, t in every manner possible. 


1?) 
it 


‘uu 


. With regard to S. 8339, and again referring to the hearings held on 
q the west coast, I note the m: jority ot the testimony at those hearings 


equested legislation as contained in this bill. The producers, allied 
isinesses, city and State governments were unanimous in their re- 
juest for a protective quota against exeessive imports. Some of the 
F packers and processors were in favor of a quota on both the canned 
ind frozen imports. 
[ quote from the statement of the representative of the three canners 
vho are the largest packers of canned tuna in the United States: 


Our position here is based upon the premise that unrestricted imports of frozen 
nd canned tuna have injured, and will continue to injure, the American tuna 
leet as well as the American canner. * * * If adequate protection can be 
itforded the American tuna fishermen by legislation aimed at furnishing him with 

ancial relief, we favor such legislation. We do not hesitate to say, however, 
iat if direct financial aid to the tuna fishermen is not a practical solution to their 
problem, a reasonable and flexible quota on the importation of both frozen tuna 

d canned tuna will go far to relieve, if not to completely solve, that problem. 
We feel that an approach to the quota question can and should be made within 
he confines of reasonableness and flexibility. 

Our views in this matter are not dictated by mere sympathy alone for the 
American tuna fishermen but more so out of true economic dependence upon them. 
While rapidly slipping, the control of tuna production for our canneries is still 
vith the American fishermen. It should remain there. We are extremely appre- 
ensive of the dangers which arise where control of a raw product, such as tuna, 
an shift to foreign hands. These same hands are in a far more favorable com- 
wtitive position than we to produce the finished product, for example, in the 
form of canned tuna. Our position here is based on that reason coupled with the 
fact that a great many Americans, including ourselves, have made substantial 
nvestments in the tuna fleet, not only in dollars, but also in time and effort. 
This investment factor is certainly to be considered in determining the advis- 
ibility of protection. It is worthy of consideration, not only from our own 
usiness point of view, but from that of our Government in protecting American 

erprise against foreign domination. 


lo the packers and processors that still advocate a quota or tariff 

m canned fish but wish frozen fish to enter this country free of restric- 

on, we say we do not intend wasting further time trying to convince 

e people they are trading a quick dollar for eventual ruin. In the 

la 4 beatae, for example, if the domestic fleet is run out of business, 

‘ packers and processors will find themselves in the same position 

rithin a short period of time. Some of the packers and processors 
igree with this thinking—all of the producers do. 

There is little value entering further statistics in this record re- 

rarding the importation of tuna and tuna-like fish. Suffice it to 
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say. our Government has at its disposal records full of testimony a 
figures that will prove our contention that we are on the way o 
of business unless help, preferably in the form of quotas, Is g 


uS very soon. 

My people are still fore ce d to pass up Sc ‘hools ot bonit: a and ye ‘lo 
tail for Jack of a market. Yet there is a m: arket for the ¢ anned FOO 
in this country but it is adequately taken care of by imports. 17 
sardines and mackerel] we catch must be sold to the pac kers ata pl! 
competitive with cheap labor production of foreign countries. 

The present duty on mac kerel of 1214 percent Is under study 
an attempt to lower it. The reason cviven me for this is that we d 
not produce enough mackerel to take care of the market. Believ: 
me, [ have some difficulty in explaining this position to my peopl 
when they were forced to curtail their fishing greatly last year unt 
thousands of cases of imports were finally consumed. Very fe 
imports of mackerel have entered this country this year, and 
have already landed more mackerel to date than during the entir 
mackerel season of last year. Incidentally, we are also receiving 
about S10 per ton less for our fish. 

The reduced prices in all our southern California fisheries mak 
it man datory . ‘f we are to remain in business, that one of two things 
happen: We obtain an increase in prices, or, we lower our costs of 
operation rather drastically. The present condition of the purs 
seine fleet is such that to lower costs of operation is almost impos 
sible. We have not built a new seiner since 1947, although we hav 
lost over 50 vessels to sinkings, sales to foreign countries, ete., during 
the last few vears. 

Older vessels and vessels in need of repair and improvement ar 
more cost], to operate. We are forced to operate in this conditioy 
because money is not available to us. We, therefore, are creatly 
need of the program of loans as outlined in S. 3339. 

If adeqi late protection from excessive Imports is elven us, and if 
financial assistance is made available to us. there will be an immediate 


change of heart in our fleet. Efforts will commence on vessel in 
provements and the rebuilding of the fleet. If such protection is 


not forthcoming, the producers will be forced to seek other oceupa 
tions which. by the way, they are not suited for and the San Pedro 
fleet “- be at an end. 

Mr. Chairman, through great efforts of Senator Maenuson in con 
ree the hearings on the west coast and with the introduction of 
the bills S. 8275 and S. 3339 cosponsored by both Senator Magnusoi 
and our own fine California Senator, Thomas Kuchel, you have give! 
our fisheries their first ray of hope in many years. We are proud to 
see an outstanding Democrat and an outstanding Republican work 
so wholeheartedly together for our benefit. 

After many discouraging t trips to W ashington it will bea pleasure 
to return to the coast and report to my peop le that someone is at 
last trving to locate us a home. For reasons are are unable to ac 
count for, our Government has made a step-child of the fisheries, 
and we just do not seem to belong to anyone strong enough to do 
a little fighting for us. , 

S. 3275 and S. 55539 have our complete sup port. Under present 
conditions, our people have |i ittle time left to remain in business. We 
will, therefore, be most critical of any efforts made by any Govern 
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it agency or anyone else to defeat the bills. This seems our last 
ince to retain our business, our self-respect, and our future. We 
do not intend giving it up without a whale of a fight. 

Senator Purreiy. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Case. 

Are there any questions, Senator Kuchel? Are there any questions 

omments that you W ish to make 4 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, first of all, that is an excellent 

itement. 

Mr. Case. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. And there is no need to confuse the record by 
repetition of what is the history of your people’s problems these last 

If a dozen years. Suffice to say that the chairman of the com 

ttee vesterday mentioned that the intention of the Congress in 
dopting reciproc: al trade leeislation did not a the automatic 
estruction of any portion of our own America age and that 

is the reason that the peril point was ania ry the Coneress 

d put into the law. 

Tt is inconceivable to me why anyone can contend today that the 
peril point has not been reached, because in my judgment on the basis 
of facts with which you are far more acquainted than I, it has been 
reached long before 1956, and I hope that we can adopt all three of 
these pieces of legislation this year. 

Now, there is one question, and that is on the suggestion that was 
made by the gentleman from Louisiana on Senator Payne’s bill. 
Ilow do you feel, Mr. Case, about a provision in that bill requiring 
local States to contribute in an equal amount to that money which 
was apyropenntnn by the Riles il Government for education in the 
form of grants and other aids to both public and private schools? 
Wor id you look with favor on State participation on a mandatory 

soron a permissive basis, or not at all ? 

Mr. Case. IT would look with favor, Senator, on a permissive basis 
f it would enlarge the, as I mentioned in the statement, rather modest 
nds that would be available from the Government. If by so doing, 
ie funds become larger and more available to more people we would 
ve certainly in favor of that. 

Senator Kucnen. Now, the only other question is one that is going 
to be the most important quest ion the committee has before it in dealing 
with all three of these bills, and that is the percentage of importation 
at which the proposed Fisheries Commission would be required to 
make its investigation and to report to the Tariff Commission. 

I assume from your statement that it would be the position of the 
people vou re; «sent that the 25-pe reent figure is the correct one / 

Mr. Caspr. Yes, absolutely, Senator, 25 percent. 

Senator Kucuen. I think that if it has not already been made 
part of the record the illuminating statistics that were sent to me 
by my California people and which I used as a basis for some comments 
in the Senate ought to be made a part of this record, and I wonder 
whether you could, or can the staff obtain the records indicating the 
continuing inerease in the import: ition of tuna 

Senator Purrect. Was that in a statement you made on the Senate 
floor, feet’ 

Senator Kucner. Yes, and IT would prefer to have the source ma 
terial rather than my comments. 

A Voice. That can be provided, Senator. 
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Senator Kucuen. If it can be, I would ask that it be placed 
this record. 

Senator Purretnt. Without objection, they shall become part of t 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Tunafish imports in relation to domestic production and consumption 


1. Imports of frozen tuna 


A a Neo 9, 148, 000 

15D ; - do . 145, 246, 000 
2. Imports of canned tuna 

1948S (oil and brine combined) pounds-- 8, 302, 00 

1955 se do_ 35, 566, OOM 
3. Domestic producers’ share of the United States market: 

1948_- : lata da cacti diacetate aaa sneaks occas Gana 91.4 

1955) (estimated ) : ’ Sic eit Te 46 
4. Index of United States fishermen’s earnings 

1948__ baste ot AE lig 6 104 

1955 (estimated) a a es OO. 0 
5. Index of prices paid for tish to American producers : 

eee. a = : ae eee : L100 

1955 (estimated) a a ac = OD, 4 
6. Index of probt on sales to processors 

1948___- Z ae a ee Be “ : nt 100, 0 

1955) (estimated ) ee ta 44,2 
7. Decline in the bait boat fleet: 

1952 ae a ea a vessels__ 210) 

1955. oe 6 = ee _do 165 
8. Japanese high seas tuna fleet: ° 

NN a Se al A ae aa : pe vessels 272 

1955_ ite iat i Pa ae 136 


9. Only four United States tuna clippe rs commissioned from 1953 to 1955. 

1A decline of 21 percent and 14 percent in capacity in just 3 years 

2 An increase of 60 percent and 151 percent in capacity in just 4 years. 

Source: Statistics furnished by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Senator Purretyi. Are wag any questions of this witness ? 

Thank you very much, sir, for your ane. 

Mr. Cast. Thank vou very much, si 

Senator Purre is. The next witness will be Mr. Wayne D. Heydecker, 
secretary-treasurer, Atlantic States Marine Fisheries, Mount Vernon, 
ies 

Mr. Heydecker 

Mr. Heypecxer. I have here, sir, a statement on Senate bill 2379, 
Senator Payne’s bill, and also a statement on Senate bill 3275, Senator 
Magnuson’s bill, and with your permission in deference to Senator 
Kuchel’s suggestion, I will try to summarize. 

Senator Purrei.. | am sure that the Senator did not wish anybody, 
as I mentioned to you before, to restrict the time that he feels it is 
necessary to give to this committee the value of his testimony, and so, 
if you wish to, vou proceed in any manner you wish, but we will enter 
into the record your complete statements here that you presented, 
and now you may proceed to present as much other information as 
you wish. 

(The above mentioned documents are as follows:) 
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ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
Wount Vernon, N. Y., March 13, 1956. 
the Re S. 2379, Payne. 


SURCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Capitol, Washinaton, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: This bill, following the general pattern of a report made to the 


\tlantie States Marine Fisheries Commission in 1944 by its own Committee on 

(x Fisheries Education, was approved in principle by the executive committee and 
OO) | y resolution at the 14th annual meeting. However, at a subsequent meeting 
led by the New England industry in Boston, on January 13, 1956, constructive 

Uae iegestions for modifying the method of approach, based on 10 vears of practical 


xperimentation and experience by the State of Maine in educational work 

g fishermen, Were approved by the conferees present at such meeting. 

1.4 nee then, a poll of the executive committee of the Atlantic States Marine 

heries Commission has authorized me to state that the Commission is in 

i rd with the view that the purposes and objectives originally sought by 

Senator Payne in introducing the measure will be served more adequately by 
| lification of the approach outlined in the present bill. 

| Che first basic modifications contemplate the creation of an adult extension 

service, Which was one of the elements of our original 1944 committee report, 

| nd which appears to be borne out by the experience of the State of Maine in 

i nging scientific, technelogical and other information to fishermen and per- 

a sonnel of the onshore industry, and which has been employed with particular 

» : success as to fishermen in shellfish fisheries. 





rhe other basic modification relates to the addition of fishery subjects in 
i i¢ schools, particularly in coastal areas where a relatively large proportion 
+= of school age population might eventually enter some phase of the fishing 
istry. This proposal was also included on page 1 of the 1944 report of our 
=) education Committee 
3 It is not our intent to exclude provisions for college or graduate level training 
d scholarships, because these were also included in our 1944 committee report, 
in line with the thinking of those conferees who met in Boston. we believe 
hat the modification of the original concept of the bill, to give emphasis to the 
o broad objectives referred to above, will greatly increase the effectiveness of 
~ 28279 in the near future and will contribute more effectively to the realization 
e objectives sought by the bill over a long period. 
We, therefore, respectfully request that in considering this measure, the sub 
ommittee give appropriate consideration to these suggestions. 
Respectfully submitted by order of the chairman. 
WAYNE D. HEYDECKER, 
Necre lary Treasurer. 
I should like to add two brief further comments: 
Since our arrival in Washington to attend these hearings, several of the 
) participants in the Boston conference of January 13, to which we referred, have 
; eed to make clear that in suggesting immediate emphasis upon the develop 
ment of an adult extension service and the inclusion of fishery subjects in public 
r school curricula, we were not in any way suggesting the elimination or deferment 
of proposals for Federal aid to promote the education and training of profession- 
ally trained personnel needed in the fisheries. In fact we join with others in re 
) 


questing that the language on page 2, lines 2 and 3, be broadened by adding 


i 


thereto the word “scientists” so that the matter in brackets shall read “including 

; cientists, technicians, and teachers” and changing the term “commercial fish 
ng’ to “commercial fisheries” to include onshore as well as offshore operations 

” Furthermore, we join with others here present suggesting that the amount 

ithorized by paragraph (5) be increased from $375,000 to $550,000 and that 
: line 8 on page 3 of 8S. 2379 be amended by adding after the word “eduention”. 


words “and extension service.” We were greatly encouraged Monday by 

Senator Payne’s statement that he would introduced legislation to establish 2 

uitable permanent extension service for the fisheries. Vending the adoption 

of such legislation we urge the amendment of S. 2379 so as to permit States, 

which have urgent need for such facilities, to develop them on an interim basis 
der the provisions of paragraph 5 amended as we have suggested above. 
WAYNE D. Heypecker. 

Secretar y-Treasurer. 
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ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COM MISSION, 
Vount Vernon, N. Y., March 18, 1956 


Re S. 3275, Senator Magnuson 


wy mt 


SUBCOM MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, SENATE COMMITTEE ON 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM MERCE, 

CF ipitol, a! ashington, dD. iJ. 

GENTLEMEN: The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission respectfully 
presents for your consideration three points in connection with this bill: 

First, it should be clear that the traditional jurisdiction of the States with re 
spect to the marine fisheries is not impaired thereby. Section 3 (c) of the b il 
lists as one of the duties of the Commission : 

(1) To assist and advise the appropriate agencies of the several States which 
have the primary responsibility of managing fisheries, and any internation 
agencies having similar official responsibilities.” 

This, we approve, but throughout the remainder of the bill there are descri, 
tions of duties imposed upon the proposed Commission to prepare and submit to 
the Congress such programs, policies, and directives relating to the advancement 
management, regulation, and protection of fisheries as the Commission deems 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act or as may be required by law. 

In other portions of the bill, duties are imposed upon the Commission to maki 
such rules and regulations as it deems necessary to carry out the provisions of 


al 


the act, and then, under section 7, proceeds to legislate with respect to certain 
enumerated fish by forbidding any form of net, gear, or other appliance whic! 
the Commission finds would prevent or interfere with the conservation of su 

fishes All of these clauses appear to us to be such an occupation of the field 
of marine fisheries conservation by the Federal Government as at least to raise 
doubts as to the validity of regulations dealing with such species heretofore o1 
hereafter enacted by the States. Because of these apparently contradictory fea 
tures of the bill, the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission views the bi 

with grave concern, and wishes to register its firm opposition to the bill in its 
present form 

The Commission believes that any Federal legislation of this character should 
be so worded as to preserve explicitly the jurisdiction of the States over their 
fisheries, and to provide for the transmission to the State agencies of all infor 
mation dealing with fishery conservation, and that the relationships between 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the interstate agencies estab 
lished by compact, and assented to by the Congress, shall not be impaired. In 
particular, we call to your attention the fact that the interstate compacts, and 
the congressional consent acts relating to the Atlantic States marine fisheries 
compact and the Gulf States marine fisheries compact, provide that the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service shall be the primary research agency of suc] 
interstate agencies. We strongly urge that this bill be modified to protect State 
jurisdiction, and also be amended by adding to section 4 (a) the following 
sentel 

“The Commission is authorized and directed to perform all the functions for- 
merly performed by the Fish and Wildlife Service with respect to such fisheries 
under the provisions of interstate compacts, assented to by the Congress, and in 
cooperation with agencies created by such interstate compacts.” 

However, this Commission wishes to reiterate its opposition to this bill as long 
as it provides for general Federal powers of regulation to be vested in the pro 
posed United States Fisheries Commission 

Respectfully submitted by order of the chairman. 

WAYNE D. HEYDECKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Our letter of March 13, 1956, was directed to S. 3275 as introduced by Senator 
Magnuson. Since the original bill has been amended by the committee print 
referred to above, it is appropriate to add some brief comment thereon. 

1. We have been informed by Mr. Milo Moore, adviser to your committee, that 
section 7, appearing on page 11 of the reprint, is to be omitted. This we ap- 
prove as eliminating one of the points of danger to which we registered strong 
opposition in our letter of March 13th. 

2. Section 6, appearing on page 11, is a declaration of policy intended to pre- 
serve the regulatory authority over fisheries exercised by the States, either indi- 
vidually or under interstate compacts: and the authority of international agencies 
established by treaties to which the United States is a party. We approve such 
declaration but we still have grave doubts about other sections of the revised bill, 
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ch might be construed by the courts as constituting such an occupation of 
» field of marine fisheries conservation and regulation by the Federal Govy- 
nent as to raise doubts as to the validity of regulations of such fisheries here- 
re or hereafter enacted by the States. Specifically we refer to the following 
tions of the committee print, which we believe should be amended as follows: 
tion 3 (d) on page 4, by inserting in line 7 after the word “submit”, the words 

, the coastal States and”; section 8 (e) on page 4, by inserting in line 14 after 
he word “recommendations”, the words “to the coastal States”; section 3 (d) on 
. saan 8 bv inserting in line 5 at the beginning thereof the words “to the coastal 
State 5”: section 3 (q) on page 9, by inserting in line 7 at the beginning thereof 
he words “to the coastal States and”. 

Such insertions we believe are necessary to implement the.declaration of that 
nart of the policy set forth in section 6, relating to the continuity of State juris- 

tion, and that in section 8 (e) (1) imposing upon the Federal fishing agency 
the proposed United States Fisheries Commission) the duty of cooperating with 
the appropriate agencies of the several States which have the primary respon- 

bility of managing fisheries.” 

We also renew our request for the inclusion in section 4 (a) of the amendment 
et forth on page 1 of our letter of March 13, 1956, namely that “The Commission 
s authorized and directed to perform all the functions formerly by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service with respect to such fisheries under the provisions of interstate 

mpacts assented to by Congress, and in cooperation with agencies created by 


t 


ch interstate compacts.” 

Unless such clarifying language or similar language protecting the relation- 
hips between interstate agencies and the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 

risdiction of the States is included in those portions of the bill which by im- 
ication may nullify the effects of section 6 and section 8 (¢@) (1) and thus invite 

gation assailing the jurisdiction of the States, the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission must continue to record its opposition to this bill as eur- 
ntly amended. We believe that the amendments we have recommended are in 
ne with the policy which your committee seeks to establish, but in our opinion 
is not fully established We therefore hope that our suggested amendments 

umerated above may prove acceptable. 

WayNE D. Heypecker, Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE D. HEYDECKER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Mr. Hryprcxer. May I say at the outset, sir, that I believe the last 
question asked by Senator Kuchel is already answered in the Payne 
ill, if L understand it correctly, namely, that the amount to be 
ippropriated for the vocational education under the Vocational Edu 
cation Act contemplates matching grants by the States—if I am not 
mistaken, It is not spelled out im the bill 

Senator Purren.. It is not spelled out in the bill. 

Mr. H[reypreckrer. No, but I think it is in the statute which is 
imended hereby. 

Senator Purtetn. That may well be. 

Mr. Heyvpecker. I have been so informed. 

Senator Purretn, While 1 was quite willing to be associated with 
this proposed legislation, | am frank to tell you that Tam here filling 
n for Senator Magnuson. I ama member of the full committee, but 
not the subcommittee, so that I must plead that I am not as well 
wquainted with this bill in particular details as I might be. 

Mr. Hrypecker. Well, I am not either, sir, but I think I have 
been so informed and I believe it may be prudent to check that point. 

Senator PurrentL. You are talking about the 375.000 for vocational 
education of fish and trade? It is in the Vocational Act: is that 
‘orrect 4 

Mr. Heypecker. And I think that contemplates matching funds. 

Senator Purre tt. That portion of the 550,000 4 
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Mr. Hryprcker. Briefly, sir, this bill follows a general pattern 
a report made to the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commissic) 
in 1944 by its own committee on fisheries education and that Aapproy 
was ratified | the last annual meeting of our commission in N 
ve aie ir 1955. Subsequent conferences w ith some of our comMiISSI10 
and me i caiia al the indu try in Boston in Ji iuary of this year broug 
out the points that have been discussed with respect to emphasis up 
an extension service which was also a cardinal point in our 1944 cor 
mittee report and also the C1V Ing of Courses in fisheri es at higeh-seho 
level in communities along the coast where a predominant number « 
young men may be expected to enter the fishery. 

That also was included in our 1944 report. 

In making the suggestion that these measures be eiven consideratio 
by your committee we do not wish to be considered as expressing 
any opposition whatever to the basic part of the Payne bill whic! 
is included in the first sect ion thereof, namely, the granting of scholar 
ships for the training of technicians and teachers. In fact, in commo 
with others who will testify here we believe that that section should 
be amended by including the word “scientists” so that it shall 
“scientists, technicians, and teachers” to give further emphasis to t] 
need for top-level trained men. 

We also join with others who w o testify here in suggesting, as M) 
Mason has done, that the fund in part 9, that is i n paragraph 
of the Payne bill, could incmaneadale be enlarged at least to equa 
that set forth in part 

Senator Purret.. In other words, you want that 375 increased t: 
5DO? 

Mr. Hrypecker. We think that would be appropriate. 

We would like to m: ites one further suggestion, sir, and that is that 
line 3 on page 3 of the bill be amended by adding after the word “edu 
cation,” the words, “and extension service.” 

The question was raised this morning as to whether we believe Sei 
ator ee statement about getting the cart before the horse. In a 
sense, yes. On the other hand, it is our belief that there are in som: 
areas of the coast competent personnel either in the fisheries depart 
ment or in laboratories or in other agencies who could be employed 
on an interim extension service basis and in order that such personne 
may be availed of in the interim we would like to see the inclusion of 
the words we have suggested. This does not in any way affect om 
pleasure at Senator Payne's statement that he will introduce legisla 
tion for the provision of an adequate and suitable permanent exten 
sion service, but we va that the door should not be closed to the 
utilization of such personnel as may be available at the present time. 

Senator Purre.. Well, of course, as you sti ated, Senator Payne an- 
ticipated ultimate coverage of that in other lewislation, 

Mr. Heypecxer. We are heartily in favor of that. 

Senator Purre... I believe his statement was rather clear that pet 
sonnel was not now available and should be trained. 

Mr. Heyprcxer. If it is, sir, we should be permitted in such States 
as desire to do so to initiate the interim service while the legislation 
referred to is pending. 

May I next refer to S. 8275, the Magnus son bill? 

Our commission is an interstate agency composed of 15 States along 
the Atlantic coast. As such we do not presume to make : any recom 
mendation with respect to the placement of the fisheries agency of the 
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deral Government in one department or another. We believe that 

sa oe of Federal organization. 

Ve do, however, look with grave concern upon certain details « 

bill as introduced and also with the committee print which me 

provided to us since we came to Washington. 

Specifically, we request that section 3 (c)—may I go back, sir, 

t one moment 4 

Referring now to the new bill, that is the committee print rathei 

an the original, we have been informed by Mr. Milo Moore th AL sec 
tion 7 appearing on page 11 is to be omitted. This we approve as elim 

iting one ot the points ot danger to which we registered Oppos tion 
our letter dated March 138, which has been filed with you. 

Section 6, appearing on page 11, is a declaration of policy | 

preserve the regulatory authority over fisheres exercised by the 
siates, either individually or under interstate compacts, and the au 

iority of international agencies established by treaties to which the 
ited States is a party. 

We approve suc h declaration, but we still have grave ——. hg 

ier sections of the revised bill which might be construed by the 

jurts as constituting such an occupation of the field of m: wine fish- 

es, conservation, and regulation by the Federal Governme ni as to 
raise doubts as to the v: alidity ot regul: ations of such fisheries hereto- 
fore or hereafter enacted by the States. 

Sas ifically, we refer to the following sections of the committee print 
vhich we believe should be amended as follows: 

Section 3 (d) on page 4, by inserting after—in line 7, after the 
vord “submit” the words “to the coastal States a to the Congress, 
ete.” 

Section 3 (e) on page 4, the section immediately following, by in- 

rting in line 14, after the word “recommendations” the words “to 
the coastal States.” 

Section 3 (i) on page 8, by inserting in line 5, at the beginning 
thereof, the words “to the coastal States.” 

Section 3 (q), on page 9, by inserting in line 7 at the beginning 

iereof, the words, “to the coastal States.” 

Such insertions, we believe, are necessary to implement the declara 
tion of that part of the policy set forth in section 6 relating to the 
continuity of State jurisdiction and that in section 3 (e) (1), 1m 
posing upon the Federal fishing agency, that is the proposed United 
States Fisheries Commission, the duty of cooperating with “the ap- 
prepren agencies of the several Sti ites which have the primary 

‘sponsibility of managing fisheries. 

We also renew our request for the inclusion in section 4 (a) of the 
amendments set forth on page 1 of our letter of March 15, namely, 
that the Commission, referring to the United States Fisheries Com 
mission, is authorized and directed to perform all functions formerly 
performed by the Fish and Wildlife Service with respect to such 

isheries under the provisions of interstate compacts assented to by 
the Congress and in cooperation with agencies created by such inter 

tate compacts. 

Our reasons for this are set forth in our original letter, namely, 
that the Atlantie States Marine Fisheries Commission and the Gulf 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, both of which were created by 


ntended 
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separate compact assented to by the Congress, contain in such con 
pacts the provision that the [ nited States Fish and Wildlife Servic 
shall be the primary research agency of the Commission. 

We believe it is desir: a le for the continuity of those relationships 
thus established by congressional act, that there be included in anny 
measure which may be adopted, a clause such as we have indicated in 
order that there may be no interruption or doubt about the continuity 
of those relationships, sir. 

Until clarifying language or similar language protecting the rela 


tionships het ween interstate agencies and the jurisdiction of the States 
is inclu ded in the bill which implic ation might otherwise nullify the 
effects of section 6 and section 3 (a), the Atlantic States _ 


Fisheries Picadas must continue to record its opposition to the 
bill in its present form. 

We believe that the amendments we have recommended are in lin 
with the policy which your committee seeks to establish but in ow 
opinion has not quite fully established, sir. 

We. therefore. hope that our suggested amendments enumerated 
above m: iV prove ee able ine arrying out that PT 


May I say, sir, that with respect to the other bill, S. 3339, our Com 
mission has aken no posi tion since we are an interstate agency of | 
States d th: ivtisa proble m we be lieve in whic h the industry shuaale | 
present its views to you rather than the State governments, sir. 


Senator Purret.. Mr. Heydecker, we appriciate your testimony 
Mr. Wood, our attorney, is it my understanding that it 1s the will of 
the committee that these suggested changes can be effectuated wit] 
out materially oe the bill? 

Mr. Woop. I believe I have Mr. Heydecker’s testimony, the changes 
he suggested could easi ly be incorporated and they do not. I think. 
hange the main objective of the bill. 

Mr. Heypecker. Sir, I think they make it even clearer, if I may 
say sO. 

Senator Purrer.. It may be so: however, that is a matter for the 
committee to decide. | eannoi conceive of any objection. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Baynron. None unless we might clear the record a little. 

\s I understand your testimony, with your suggested changes your 
organization would back this bill? 

Mr. Hreypecker. [ cannot answer that, sir. Certainly with the sug 
gested changes we would have no objection. We are refraining from 
supporting any measure, the primary objective of which is to change 
functions W -ithin the ; ‘ederal Government because we believe that it is 
not the problems of an interstate agency to make such recommenda 
tions or to support such primary objective. That is a problem for 
the policy determination a the Federal level. We are concerned only 
with suggesting modifications to those portions of the bill which we 
believe may adversely affect the States which we represent, sir. 

Have I made myself clear? 

Senator Purrety. I understood your testimony if these changes 
were made your opposition would be removed. 

Mr. Hryprcxer. Answering the other question, I cannot say the 
reverse is true. ; 

Senator Purrrin. I have been asked here by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, if I could, to try to help out two of his constit- 


crore 
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nts who must get early trains back to that land of 19 inches of snow, 
nd is Mr. John Linehan, of New Bedford, Mass., and Mr. Fritz 
Bundy, of Gloucester, Mass., here ¢ 
ps \ Vorce. Mr. Bundy was asked for tomorrow morning. He will 
| ive tomorrow morning, but Mr. Linehan is here. 
Senator PurretL. Am I correct in my understanding that it is your 


ty l¢ » tO testify early to get transport: ation ? 
Mr. Linenan. Lam Mr. Linehan, sir. 
: Senator PurreLt. If you wish to testify we will be very happy to 
. ar vou. 
= Mr. Linens an. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
- In consideration for the other colleagues who are here from much 
. reater distane es than I. I have made | yy re “marks ve ry. brief. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN F. LINEHAN, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
: SEAFOOD PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Mr. Linenan. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
ppe aring before you to represent the producing and allied segments 
f the fishing industry in the port of New Bedford in Massac husetts. 
I have incorporated my remarks on the three bills, S. 2579, S. 5275, and 
S, 3339 into one statement, since all of the remarks are brief. 
On S. 2379 we concur with the opinions already expressed to you 


by Mr. Robe rt Dow from Maine. Although we are in need of fisheries 
cientists now and for the future, in New England our need for the 
practical phase of this bill as outlined in paragraph 2 is more imme- 
liate. We feel, however, that the amount stipulated in the bill in its 
present form will not be adequate for our purposes and request that 
the amount specified in paragraph 2 be increased to equal the amount 
for the education of fisheries scientists. 

One of our present | yroblems in the industry is to find means of 
disseminating the sates ition, that has already ‘been found by our sei- 
entists, to the lower echelons of the industry With adequate see 
ondary school educational programs and carefully planned extension 
services we feel that this problem will be solved in great part. 

On S$. 3275 it is our opinion that it is vital to our industry that a 
national policy be established for our fisheries in order to provide a 
stable framework or scope within which bounds would operate the 
trade and other negotiations of national or international level that 
affect our fisheries. We have mixed emotions at this time as to which 
of several alternatives for control would be best for. the industry. 
With what present information we have, we favor at this time a 
strengthening of the position of fisheries within the Department of the 
Interior. The Fisheries Branch of the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
been doing a commendable job for the commercial fisheries, and we 
feel that by keeping fisheries within Interior that there would be less 
_ unger of disrupting the programs now being so adequate ly handled 
by the Branch of Fisheries Biology and the Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries within the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We are strongly in support of section 3 (e) of the bill which deals 
with the periodical reports which would be made to the President and 
to the Congress and would give an evaluation of the situation in which 
the industry would find itself at a given time. It should be of utmost 
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concern to the C ongress, espec lt ally, to be able to ascert: wn per iodik 
the economic status of such an important national industry. 

On S. 3339 we tavor this bill because it recognizes thee ‘lose relatio 
ship between the economy of the industry and the import proble 
One cannot be divorced from the other. Basic to economic distress 
any segment of the industry in most cases is the import problem. 
we could lick the Import prob lem, we could lick our economic pro! 
lems but as long as our markets can be upset by foreign imports o 
economic problems will exist. 

It has been alle ved that American production cannot satisfy the co 

sumption demands of the I nited States. We maintain that that is 
false assumption. Jf American producers could e xpect a reasonab 
stable market they would expand their fleets and increase their pr 
duction, but who, today, dares to venture capital into an industi 
that has its production market at the mercy of foreign imports’ 
Protection from uncontrolled imports would tend to stt abilize th 

economy of the industry and capital investment would thereby 
encouraged. 

This bill merely asks that loans be authorized for the domest 
industry. It is not asking for grants or subsidies. That seems lik 
little enough to ask for when practically every other nation subsidize: 
its fishing industry and when our own country is spending billior 
abroad in forms of economic aid, such as $200 million to build a dam 
Keypt. 

We favor the passage of S. 2379, S. 3275, and S. 3339. 

I thank you very much for hearing me at this time, sir. 

Senator Purteityt. Thank you, Mr. Linehan. 

Are there any questions or do you wish to develop ¢ 

Thank you very much. I be lieve you will be able to get that trans 
ports ition back. 

We will insert in the record a brief statement of Fletcher H. Rawls. 
of the Maine sardine industry. 

(The matter refered to is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Fletcher H. Rawls. My address is 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. I represent here the entire Maine sardine industry 

The officials of the industry, whose headquarters are located in Augusta 
Maine, have authorized me to appear here today to inform your committee that 
the Maine sardine industry, which has a $25 million annual business, is heartily 
in aceord with the principles set forth in Senate bill 2879 and that they wish to 
go on record as favoring the passage of the legislation. 

Inasinuch as there appears to be some difference of opinion as to the final 
draft of the bill, the Maine sardine industry is agreeable to leave this matte: 
to the good judgment of the committee. 

The Maine sardine industry’s principal interest is that fisheries education be 


made possible through congressional action and that an appropriation by the 
Congress will be made as soon as possible. 


The industry is confident that, when an appropriation is made, the details wil 
be worked out without delay and that this will result in an efficient program 
for the industry. 

Senator Purreri. The next witness will be Dr. Wilbur Chapma: 
of the American Tuna Boat Association of San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. CHApman. Senator, I am not in a rush and there are 1 or 2 that 
are. I will be glad to skip over my turn. 

Senator Purre.y. If you would let us know now, those that have to 
get transportation quic ‘kly, we will try to arrange for that. 

Are there others in the room that have to be heard immediately ? 








i 
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Mr. Sancuez. Mr. Chairman, I have to catch a plane late this af- 
oon for Texas so I would like to be heard if I could. 
<enator Purretn. We had scheduled Mr. George W. Frank of 
ce, Ohio. Is it necessary for Mr. Frank to get a plane early ¢ 
Mr. Frank. Yes. sir: 1 would like to catch that 4 o'clock plane out 
fternoon. 
Vir. CHapmMan. Well, you can pass me over until tomorrow because 
ll be here tomorrow. 
enator Purretn, Suppose we have Mr. Frank testify. Is your 
later or earlier? We will hear both of you before luncheon. 
| have been informed that the fishing industry has prepared and 
provide a buffet luncheon in G--16 this noontime at 12:50, the 
ol Building, which is the hearing room, the normal hearing room 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. That is on the 
rth floor of the Capitol and I have been asked to inform you 
all you people are invited—that is all the witnesses and those 
t are in the room. 
Now. if you wish, you may go ahead, Mr. Frank. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. FRANK, TOLEDO COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMEN’S COOPERATIVE, CURTICE, OHIO 


Vir. Frank. [ would like to thank the committee and the chairman 
the consideration of getting on early so I can leave. Our fishing 
on has started the 15th of M: arch and I should be home instead of 


f 


Senator PurreLL. Have you a prepared statement, sir? 
[r. Frank. No, I have not. 
My name is George Frank and I am chairman of the Toledo Com- 
ercial Fisherman’s Association and also a trustee of the Ohio Com- 
ercial Fisherman’s Association. 
| would like to have my remarks kept primarily to the Great Lakes 
g and esp eC: lly the Lake Erie district. 
| believe anything that I can say ‘ anybody else can say after look- 
¢ over some of the literature that I received here vesterday, that I 
nk regardless of what anybody can say about the problems in the 
mimercial fishing industry it has already been said. 
uld like to make a remark of my own after reading some of 
e re oposté We realized that the difficulties in the commercial fish- 
ndustry were bad, but after reading over some of this material 
r realized that a condition of that type could exist in a country 
sand I think that it is a disgrace and an insult to the industry 
y industry, and the people of this country, to have something 
ce this to continue, knowingly, and I do think that in some re- 
ts that our Government is responsible for the conduct of the 
iomie condition of the commercial fisheries and I think it is about 
ie that they do set a clear policy of whether they are going to con- 
spons oring foreign countries or whether they are going to give 
some consideration that we can either get down to business and 


ry and make an honest dollar or give the whole thing up, because 
ventually we are going to get there anyway. 


I would like to deviate a little bit, Mr. Chairman, from the general 
ie of questioning because I believe that the commercial fishing indus- 
from one area to the other is quite different and I think probably 
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that our fishing industry is a little different than what it is along 
the coast. We are primarily interested in gill net fishing and in the 
west end of Lake Erie that I represent. We are trap netters. Fo: 
trap net crew, that requires a boat of approximately 3 men, 30 nets at 
about a thousand dollars apiece, and you have about a $50,000 invest 
ment in order to ope rate ] boat. W hic h I know, in some phases ot 
fishing it might be considered a small amount for a fishing rig. 

Our fishing is done primarily in the spring of the year, that 
when our biggest run is on, starting about the first of April and going 
on through for the next 6 or 7 weeks. 

Now. if the season is coing to be Suck essful th: at is the forerunne) 
of the season. If we have a good production and have good prices, 
why, we are pretty well assured of a reasonable season regardless of 
what happens for the rest of the year. But, if the nature takes its 
course and we have a light production and low prices, which we have 
had in the last few years, we have to fish the balance of the year 
have to fish hard which is a strain on our equipment because we ar 
fishing warm water and also it has a tendency to put a pressure o 
the natural resources of the State. 

We start, usually, in the spring of the year. We have the uniqu 
position of being across the shores from Canada. When our seasons 
come on in one particular area along Lake Erie they also come in at 
the same time along that same area across the other side “ the lake in 
Canada, and there by when we produce 100 pounds of fish, Canada im 
ports 70 pounds wv ith us. So, in other words, instead of us having 100 
pounds of fish on our markets we have actually got 170 pounds of fish 
and that runs up into the millions of pounds and I have also noted 
an interesting thing here in one of these pamphlets here that the total 
imports of our money fish, as the tunafish is in that particular area, 
the yellow pike or pickerel are in our area, although we have other fish 
we depend upon, but the pickerel fish which is primarily our fish, and 
when we realize that there is over a million and a quarter pounds a 
year that are imported into this country, more than the Great Lakes 
region can produce, it presents quite a prob lem. 

We have figured our cost of production in ordinary times about 15 
cents a pound. We figure that if we could get no less than 15 cents 
a pound for our fish during the peak season, that would be about cost. 
And then at other times of the year when we do not have I: arge supplies 
the price goes up and it more or less offsets the low yield, but in the 
last few years we have been forced to sell fish at 8, 10, 12 cents a pound, 
and we just absolutely cannot come out at that price. 

I would like just to compare a little bit. In the thirties and early 
forties, equipment that we used to buy at that time, line chain, for 
instance, that we use quite extensively, used to cost us about 414 cents 
a pound; now it costs us 20. Rope that we used to buy for 15 cents 
is now anywhere from 50 to 60 according to size. Cotton twine that 
we used to mend our twine and also that our twine is built out of, we 
have already bought it for 28 cents a pound, which is now $1 to $1.10 
a pound. Labor you could get from $25 to $35 a week now is 100 to 
110 dollars a week. In that particular area I know when I say 25 to 
530 dollars a week for labor, that is a fact that at one time we worked 
for that wage. At this particular area and time we sold our pickerel, 
our money fish, for from 6 to 8 cents a pound. Now, everything that 
we buy in our industry today that to cost us a quarter costs us a 
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dollar, but our fish during the time when we should receive a little 
oney from them, we are still selling at prices from 8 to 10 to 12 cents 
pound. So, where our production costs have gone up three and four 
indred percent L would exaggerate a lot to say if our price of our fish 
is gone up 100 percent, and there just is not that much profit in 
the commercial fishing industry in order to stand that very long. 

We have also tried the processing, the filleting of fish and “there 
gain we are stymied by Canadian production. ‘They have come to 
the point where they have some big processing houses in our particular 
irea Where they employ 1 50 to 200 women cutting fish and they will 
ut fish, put them in a box, pay the duty, what little there is, send it 
back into the United States at 10 cents a pound over the cost of their 

narket which is usually at couple of cents below ours. 

In our country and in certain areas it has been where they would 
ot work piecework. Well, like perch fillets, for instance, they have 
figured that perch fillets alone, just the lakes and cut, that accounts 
for nothing for sealing and the rest of the incidental labors, has run 
them as high as 13 cents a pound just for the cutting. 

Now, we have the fish coming in from Canada at 10 cents a pound. 
That is over the cost of fish. Our cutting processing alone runs any- 
where from the bigger fish like your pickerel from 5 cents a pound to 
\0 cents a pound just in the cutting, and we absolutely cannot com- 
pete because they themselves are operating at actual cost and thei 
profit is their off-fall. 

We cannot begin to compete with that. 

I might say that in some respects the high cost of production, we 
have minimum-wage laws that are enacted by Congress which do not 
affect the industry itself directly, but indirectly it does through its 
allied products that we use. We have cotton controls and things of 
that kind that all helps to stem the cost of production which our cotton 
isa big cost tous. I mean, we are big users of cotton. 

In the last few years we have had a number of business failures, 

i fact, last year we had one of the largest fishing industries on Lake 
i rie in the State of Ohio that has been in business for over 50 years 
has closed their doors for the simple reason that they cannot make 
a dollar, and our labor situation is terrific. Wherever there is a port 
where a boat can get in you have a certain amount of fishing activi- 
ties and by the same standards, wherever there is a port you have an 
industrial area. And we are competing entirely with the highly in- 
dustrial area of some of the towns along the shores of Lake Erie and 
Michigan and wherever you might go. 

We have young people that when the »y come out of grade school or 
high school. the ‘y get a big kick out of fishing. They think that it is 
a great job. They start in there. We start them out as young peo- 

ple, actually they should be paying us for learning the business be- 

sause, Lord knows, they are helpless. We pay them maybe $60 a 
wake in order to get them started so they know what they are doing, 
and about the time they are old enough that they figure that $60, and 
probably they have moved up to $70, $80, that is not enough money. 
They can go out to a factory, they work 8 hours a day, they work 5 
days a wee k, come back and flash a check for $100. 

Now, there is something else that we cannot compete with because 
there is not enough money in the fishing industry in order to pay 
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wages competitive to the industry. So, we are stymied quite q 
bit on that situation. 

We have, with the able assistance - the Fish and oo Sery 
ice last. vear, formed several co-ops, in fact, we have 1 in Toledo. 
in Kelleys Island, and 1 in Sandusky a we are catce to get more 
and we are attempting to pick up what loose ends we can there by 
forming a little closer together and see if we cannot cut our costs 
down a little bit. 

Through our co-ops we have met with the co-ops of Canada. | 
mean, we have taken it on our own, it is something that actually, that 
we should not be doing, but we have. We have had a meeting with 
the Canadian fishermen to see what could be done because they are not 
too happy about this, and, incidentally, I am not blaming the Canad- 
ians, I am not blaming the Japanese, ‘and I am not blaming anybody 
for the conditions that are in this country, for the simple reason as 
long as our Government will throw our doors open to everybody 
that wants to come in, they would be fools if they did not come in 
and that is just exactly the way I feel about it. But the boys in 
Canada are all nice boys and they are all hard workers and they have 
the same troubles that we do. 

I believe that it would be helpful, even to the Canadians, I do not 
know by what method it could be done, but if there was a regula- 
tion on the order of a sliding tariff, we do not want an embargo or 
we do not want anything to hurt anybody, all we want is something 
that will level off the fish coming into this countr y at our cost, we can 
meet them for quality and competition, at least it will put us both 
on the same starting line when we go to sell a pound of fish. 

For instance, if our fish cost us 15 cents a pound, then no fish should 
come into the country under 15 cents a pound. That way, I do not 
think any dealer would buy a pound of fish from Canada or elsewhere. 
The dealer would have to pay the same in either case so it would ac- 
tually result, probably, in a few more cents a pound for the Canadian 
fishermen and would set us off at least on a competitive basis. 

In some of the bills that I have read, it may not be in these par- 
ticular bills, there have been tariff regulations mentioned and there 
are articles where, if there has been harm done to the industry there 
will be investigations and reports made to the President. I do not 
think in most cases such reports would mean a thing for the simple 
reason that we have got to have something to stand by our particular 
problem that happens all in 6 months, and Lord knows, gentlemen, you 
could not even get an investigation started in 6 months—6 weeks, I 
mean, pardon me, I mean 6 weeks. 

So, we must have something that is there all the time. 

Now, I know that we are going to have a certain amount of opposi- 
tion to this tariff situation by some of the packers and some of the 
dealers because I do not mind telling you they are not too happy to 
let the commercial fishing industry, that is in some sources, I am not 
talking about everybody, but I know enough of them that it is true 
where the packers and the buyers have the commercial fishermen 
right under the thumb and they are using them constantly from one 
day to the next, they are playing one side against the other. 

We get it and get it every day, any time that you call for a price 
or you ask the price, the a thing they will say, “Well, the North 
Shore (Canada) has so much and so much of fish at such and such a 
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ce,” and it is only done in order to knock our price — We are 
a position now that we can check with Canada and when Canada is 
ppose «d to have such an awfully big run of fish we find si they had 
othing. But, 1 mean, you hi ive those people in this business and those 
re the people that you are going to have object to these bills, maybe 
ot at these hearings, but you will hear from them eventually. 
1 would like to thank the committee and the sponsors of the bills 
at we have up before us, for at least creating the amount of interest 
that it has in our problems and let us just hope and pray that some- 
thing good can come out of it. 
Senator Purre.n. You, of course, are for the proposed legislation, 
he three bills that we are considering ? 
Mr. Frank. Absolutely. I figure this way, gentlemen. You can- 
not cure a cancer by treating it for measles, and the same goes with 
‘fishing industry. We are not going to cure the illnesses of this 
n i try unless we get down and try to cure the sickness itself, and we 
not going to be able to do it by a lot of devious roundabout methods 
say else, because the import problem is our trouble. I think 
ina good many of the industries, that if we had a good firm market 
where the commercial industry could go out and make an honest 
dollar, make a living the way he is supposed to, there is possibly a 
wood many provisions in these bills that we might never need, but be- 
ng a member of the co-op, I can very definitely see where they could 
he very wood, very helpful. 
We are for the bills as they are written, but the import business is 
actually the thing, I think, that hurts us more than anything else. 
Senator Purret,. Thank vou very much. 
Ilave you any observations or questions @ 
ank you very much for appearing, Mr. Frank. 
. Frank. Thank you. 
ae PurrELL. Our next witness is the gentleman from Texas, 
fr. Manny Sanchez. 
Mr. Sanchez, proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MANNY SANCHEZ, BROWNSVILLE, TEX., AMEMBER 


OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE TEXAS SHRIMP ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Sancuez. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 

Manny Sanchez. I am an owner and operator of shrimp vessels in 
Brownsville. Tex. I am a member of the board of directors of the 
Texas Shrimp Association, which I am representing here today. J 
am testifying in behalf of S. 3275 as amended in the committee print, 
plus the elimination of section 7. 

Our relations with the Federal Government. are somewhat different 
from that of other branches of the United States fishing industry and 
ince that affects our attitude toward this legislation, I will explain it. 
In the last few years the shrimp industry has become the most val- 

u uab le fishery in the United States, or shares that distinction with the 
una industry. Most of the nats of the industry has taken place 
n the postwar years and in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Ours is 
a new industry that is still growing. Onur market is good and is still 
growing nicely, While imports are growing from several countries 
hey have not yet become severely burdensome on the market as has 
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heen the case with tuna. New Eneland fillets, and other fisheries. We 
do not. therefore. have the serious economic troubles that other large 
fishing industries have. 2h 

So far as our scientists have found, we do not anticipate an ove! 
fishing problem of any consequence mm the near future as the salmo. 
and some other fisheries have had. The several States around 
Gulf of Mexico, both individually and together, under the Gulf States 
Marine Fisheries Commission, are, with the aid of the United States 
Fish and Wildlite Service, doing a good job of scientific investigation 
of our resource and fishery. Should a conservation problem develo p 
Wiour fishery, the governmental mech: imnism for correcting it is already 

tilable in the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission and the 
‘ob can be done by the States. The Department ot State is in the 
nitial staves of negotiating a conservation treaty with Mexico to cove: 
any such eventuality in the international aspects of our fishery. 

We have no quarre] whatever with the work of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service on the scientific and technical levels of 
research. So far as we can tell, their scientists and technicians who 
work with us are doing a good job within the limitations of funds 
available to them, and we are appreciative ca that work. 

Mr. Chairman, yet we are very strongly in favor of the passage of 
legislation along the lines of S. 3275 as it Se been amended, although 
we have some suggestion for further perfection of the bill. 

Our reason for wanting legislation of this sort adopted rests almost 
entirely on our need for a strong Federal fisheries service in the policy 
level as contrasted with the scientific and technical levels of Govern- 
ment. Our experience with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service has been that it is not strong enough at the policy level of 
Government to translate its scientific and technical findings into policy 
in a way that would be of maximum benefit to us. 

Most of our fishing is done on the high seas, and a substantial amount 
is done in the high seas off the coast of Mexico. While our relations 
with Mexico are generally good, the nature of our fishery does bring 
international problems. 

In order to avoid friction, the shrimp industries of Mexico and the 
Gulf states have banded together in the Shrimp Association of the 
Americas, and this international trade association has worked very 
well indeed. But this has been done on an indus ‘try to industry level, 
and this is not the strongest and best way to h: indie all such interna- 
tional problems. We believe that we need a Federal Fishery Service 
at a higher level in the United States Government than now exists to 
better backstop us and the Department of State in our international 
acivities. 

Secondly, shrimp imports are increasing steadily from 15 to 20 
countries around the world. We have watched the import problem 
develop in the tuna and New England fisheries, and we do not wish 
to go down the path they have been forced to follow. 

Senator Purrety. At the present time you are not troubled by 
that ? 

Mr. Sancuez. No, sir: we are not. 

We believe that it is necessary for the Federal fishery function to be 
raised to a sufficiently high le vel in the Government so that determina- 
tions made by it through market research can affect decisions in the 
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ernment on a policy level having to do with the import of fishery 
oducts. Our experience is that that 1s not now the case. 
Phirdly, Mr. Chairman, we watch with some trepidation the use of 
United States funds for the development of shrimp fisheries in 
foreign countries whose production is aimed not for local consump- 
but for export to the United States. We do not believe that in 
respect there is much relationship on a policy level between our 
yeign-aid program and our domestic-fisheries program, We feel 
al for ; Federal fishery agency that can be effective at the policy- 
aking level of Government with respect to a correlation of efforts in 


the field. 


\ccordingly, we are strongly in favor of t the basic purpose of S. 8275 


to estab a a fishery service in the Federal Government on a policy V- 


aking level and to give it enough powers to adequately function. 
Two questions still remain in our mind with respect to the bill 
nended, 
We wonder whether. in fact. an independent commission would be 
as strong a position to aid the fisheries as a commission of this sort 
uside a regular department of the Government or a Federal fishery 


function under a policy-level officer in a regular department. Our 


nrefere nce in this matter is to separate the fishery function from the 


CO 


dlife funetion and to move the fishery function to the Depart- 
ent of ( ‘ommerce at the level of Assistant Secretary. Hlowever, we 
lo not purport to be experts in Government organization and our 
inking has primarily followed the recommendations of the Hoover 
OnimMISsion, 


Secondly, we are seriously concerned lest anything in the bill will 


disturb the present regulatory power of the States over the fisheries. 
We understand that section 6. as amended, preserves the regulatory 
power of the States over the fisheries insofar as they now have it. We 
think the committee might further confirm this fact by suppressing 


ibparagraphs (c). (d) on page 3, (e) on page 4, (5) and (6) on page 
and (1) on page 35 of section 3. These functions referred to, 1nso- 
ir as they are properly exercised by the Federal Government, are 
ield by the Fish _ Wildlife Service and are transferred to the 

lew agency by section 4 (a). As they might be designed to interfere 


with the proper rights o f the States they are canceled out by section 


as amended; therefore, in the interest of clarity and simplification 
ve suggest that these subparagr aphs could well be eliminated. 

With these recommendations, Mr. Chairman, for further perfection, 
ve w _ to give our strong endorsement to S. 3275, as amended, in the 
mm \ittee print of March 16, with section Mainated. 

Senator Purrett. Now, Mr. Sanchez, vou read these and I want to 
ank you for your testimony. You read them rather rapidly. Let 
go back and take on page 4+ of your testimony, your suggested 
nges in this bill, and you say, first. the committee might further 


» 
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Heath 


confirm this fact by suppressing subparagraphs (c). (d), (e), (5) 


ind (6) of section 3 

Mr, Sancnez, Right. Section} on page 2. With the United States 
ieries Commission 

Senator Purre.t.. Your first suggestion 

Mr. Sancuez. The tirst suggestion is the suppression of subpara- 


eraph (¢) on page 5, which savs: 
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* * * it shall be the duty of the Commission (1) to assist and cooperate w 
the appropriate agencies of the several States which have the primary respons 
bility of managing fisheries, and any international agencies having Ssimila 
official responsibilities, (2) to promote, conserve, and manage any fisheries 
the Territories and possessions of the United States that shall remain the sol 
responsibility of the Federal Government, and (3) to construct, maintain, a 
operate fish cultural stations relating to fish and shellfish, either independe: 
or in cooperation with State, Territorial, and private agencies to the ext 
authorized by the Congress and by law. 


And the (d) that: 


itl 


It shall also be the duty of the Commission to prepare and submit to 
Congress such programs, policies, and directives relating to the advancemen 
management, regulation, and protection of fisheries as the Commission dee 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act or as may be required by la 

Senator Purrett. Now, Mr. Sanchez, there was a suggestion mad 
by Mr. Heydecker that the words after, let us take page 4, for 
stance, on line 7, that the words be added after the word “submit,” t 
the States, I believe it was, or some such—to the coastal States and i 
the Congress. That should really include all the States, is that correct 

Mr. Sancnez. That is correct. 

Senator Purre.. All the interested States and those who are 
terested, of course, would make use of it. Would that meet yo 
objection ? 

Mr. Sancnuez. Yes, sir; it would. 

Senator Purrei.. So, as I understand it, you subscribe then, to t 
suggestion made by Mr. Heydecker ? 

Mr. Sancnez. That is correct. 

Senator Purreti. If in each case we correct the objection you are 
presently registering, if they were included ¢ 

Mr. Sancuez. No. On section (e), we would like the eliminatio: 
of that complete section. 

Senator PurrenrL. The Commission shall conduct continuing stud- 
les—is that the one? 

Mr. Sancnez. Well, the entire section where they get into the 
reports to the Congress with respect to the following matters—that i 
the production and flow to market of fish and fishery products and 
the products produced by foreign producers, because our reason fo: 
objecting to that, Mr. Chairman, is that our entire industry is joined 
with Mexico in the trade association which is known as the Shrimp 
Association of the Americas, and we together have worked out ou! 
problems on an industry level and we feel that by leaving that in 
that there is a possibility that we are going to get into a discussio1 
and a tariff or quota question later on, and we want to eliminate an) 
such possibility or any occurrence of any such a thing at this time 

Senator Purreni. Of course, you recognize, I am sure, that while 
this may not be considered necessary by the shrimp people that the 
tuna people consider it very necessary. 

Mr. Sancuez. Yes, sir; we realize that. We are only speaking fo: 
our industry. 

Senator Purretn. Yes, I realize that. 

Have you any questions you wish to ask? 

Well then, Mr. Sanchez, we thank you for appearing. 

Mr. Sancuez. Thank you. 

Senator Purtett. Mr. Thomas D. Rice of the Massachusetts Fish- 
eries Association and the Federated Fishing Boats of New England 
and New York, Inc. 
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Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I have already submitted one statement, 
iat is with respect to the Payne bill, and this statement is on the two 


Magnuson bills. 
ole | Senator Purretni. Has the already been ordered included in the 
ind =f ecord? That is your statement on S. 2379 4 
y | Mr. Rice. It should be in the record. 


Senator Purreth. If it is not, it is so ordered. 

Now, you wish to talk on S. 5275 and 3339, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rice. And I have a very short statement with respect to the 
Payne bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Purrent. You may proceed in any manner you wish. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MASSA- 
: CHUSETTS FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC., AND FEDERATED 
FISHING BOATS OF NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK, INC. 


Mr. Ricr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My 
ame is Thomas D. Rice. I am the executive secret: iry of the Massa- 
iusetts Fisheries Association and secretary of the Federated Fishing 
Boats of New England and New York, Inc. Both associations have 
their executive offices on the Boston Fish Pier, igen Mass. 

A their spokesman, I appear in support of 2379. You have 

eard the testimony of previous witnesses as to how the funds, that 

pee be made available with the passage of this bill, would be 
cated to do the most good and to carry out, in a specific manner, 

e interest and purpose of the proposed legislation. 

Whenever Federal legislation is propos sed which concerns the com- 

ercial fisheries of the United States it becomes the subject of im- 
nediate interest and study of fisheries groups in all the coastal areas 
ordering the country. With the filing of 8. 2379 by the Honorable 

nator from the State of Maine, Mr. Payne, we in New England 

regent the New England Fisheries Committee. It consists of repre- 
entatives from the several State governments as well as representa- 
ves from industry. The bill received the complete endorsement of 

e committee and we held several meetings to develop a course of 
iction so as to make the best presentation possible to command the 
nterest and attention of your committee. 

Our first reaction was that the bill did not go far enough with 
respect to explaining how these funds should be allocated and for 
what purposes they would be spent. Previous witnesses have ful- 

lled that need by submitting a clear, understandable and practical 
program that should appease and satisfy the ser-rest of critics. 

From an industry viewpoint, this measure offers the kind of assist- 
nce woefully lacking in present day Government fishery programs. 
We have been told that the sea is the last frontier left for man to 
explore. Scientists of great renown and repute have warned civili- 

ation that in years to come we will be forced to look to the sea for 
najor contributions to the world supply of protein foods. 

We know so little about the sea and what it has to offer for man’s 
sustenance that very few are aware of its terrific potenti: ils. In order 
to meet this challenge and direct this resource to man’s use we must 
have the intellectual know-how and the educational facilities to de- 
velop and utilize what the sea can produce to our best advantage. 
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To indicate how tremendously important the oceans of the wor 
are as potential sources of food for the human race permit me te 
quote a few pertinent facts from a pub lication entitled “The Courie: 
issued by the Department of Mass Communication of the United N 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, a divisi: 
of the United Nations. 

The land is divided among nations; the sea belongs to mankind. <A 
miles, adjacent to the shores, are under local control but they form a micr 
scopic fraction of the 139 million square miles of the ocean surface—about 2 


times the entire land area of the earth. Its total volume is 328 million cub 
miles, a figure which far surpasses the human imagination. The entire huma 
race of inore than 2,000 million persons, for example, could be contained 


tenth of a single cubic mile 

his incredibly vast storehouse of mineral and food resources has hardly been 
tapped to meet man’s needs It provides, for instance, less than 1 percent of 
the world’s food. Every cubic mile of seawater contains 750 tons of nitroge: 
225 tons of phosphorus and nearly 2 million tons of potassium—3 major ag 
cultura! fertilizers 

Equally important is the rich plant life of the sea: scientists calculate th 
a square mile of sea produces an average of 15,000 tons of vegetation per yea 
and a world total of probably 5 times that of vegetation on land. 

Most of the sea plants are microscopic and simply serve to feed the fishes 
But they are already recognized as potential food both for men and for domestii 
animals. Much more needs to be learned about their varieties, the conditions 
under which they grow best, and their nutritional value; methods must b 
invented for cultivating and harvesting them 

But the major practical objective of oceanographic research will be an iv 
crease in the availability of fish for human food. The U. N. Food and Agri 
cultural Organization has estimated that the world’s total annual production ot 
tish and all seafoods, excluding whales, is about 26 million metric tons per year 
The amount of fish caught and consumed could be increased many times if 
fishing were no longer an essentially primitive method of finding food, muc] 
as hunting was by our ancestors. 

The rich resources of the sea will not be truly mastered until oceanography 
develops as a coordinated group of sciences as reliable as the other exact 
sciences, This is a vital need for the future with a world population of 4,000 
million persons foreseen by the end of the present century—well within the 
lifetime of our own children. 

The vocational and academic training programs presently fune 
tioning under the direction and the sponsorhip of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have improved upon and expanded the 
eating habits of all in the United States. The training programs 
were coordinated with the scientific studies of plant and animal life 
conducted by the Departme nt’s staff of scientists. The end result has 
been greater efficiency in the production of land foods and a broader 
understanding by the farmer of the whims of nature which has in 
creased his ability to exploit these vagaries to his own betterment. 
The crop rotation plan developed by the Department of Agriculture 
is an excellent example of what a farm-education program can accom 
plish. 

We need the same structure of education in the fishing industry. A 
ereat deal can be done to increase the efficiency and the value of the 
industrial use of the resources of the sea. We need a practical educa 
tional program that begins in the fishing ports of the Nation by the in 
auguration of extension courses so that those already wor king in the 


fishing industry may acquire new ideas, new and efficient methods of 


catching and preparing fish for market. 
We need vocational training in our high schools and at the trade 
school level to attract the youth of our country into our industry. 
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this connection I must hasten to add that this prospective field 
nployment has been sadly neglected. We are sutfering today be 

se of this neglect. The average age of the fishermen working 
of the port of Boston 1s 59 years of ace, 

Vocational training and extension courses in netmaking, boatbuild 
nay joation, cliese] and gas e nomee Fr: ine, care and hana 
hanies of marine and shore refrigeration, utilization of byprod 
along with many, many other practical subjects, too numerous to 
fion at this time. would raise the production standards of t] 
iry far beyond present levels. They would be the means of inereas 

rthe _ p 1 of diversified foods so badly needed in times of national 


ing ot fh 


ergenc 

Ac the svelboinnt for my two organizations, [ strongly recommend 
passage of this legislation. 

The other statement. Mr. Chairman, I will begin at the seeond 


ence, 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Vir. Rice. T wish to record mv a as favoring both S, 3275 and 
S 3339. We have subjected both bills to careful scrutiny and are 

ther reluctant to suggest a change which we feel is necessary for 
1) ical application of the recommendations contained in both of the 

roposed bills. 
~ T wish to make known, at the outset, that my association has worked, 
| will continue to work, very closely with the tuna-boat operators 
of California im joint eflort to have these measures enne ted by the 
(‘ongress during this current session. 
also wish to have it spread upon the record that we in New Eng 
land are grateful for and appreciate the interest and zeal shown by 
Senator Magnuson with respect to his consideration of the problems 
of our industry. 

The troubles that harass the industry in his area are similar to and 

many eases identical with ours in New England. Constant asso 

ation W ‘th the ‘m has given him a broad concept as to what is involved 
irying to protect our domestic industry from ruthless exploitatio 
by foreign elements. 

We New Englanders are quick also to acknowledge, and to express 
our grateful ap prec ination for, the unselfishness, the understanding 
ind the cooperation we have always been accorded by our own two 
Senators from Massachusetts, Senator Saltonstall and Senator Ken 

ly, the fathers and coauthors of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act which 
has received the popular acclaim of the commercial fishing industry 
throughout the country. 

Senator Payne, from the neighboring State of Maine. has been very 
onscientious in recognizing the problems we encounter. The se 
duction by him of 8. 2379 is an outstanding example of, what I like to 

ali, a practical and a constructive approach to the task of placing our 
dustry in the forefront as one of the most efficient and self-sustaining 
ndustries in our national e ‘onomy. 

We come now to the consideration of S. 3275 and S. 3339. My ini- 
tial remarks will concern S, 3275 and its applic cation to the commercial] 
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fisheries, Let me say at this point, we approach any legislation ce 
signed to better our position with a very humble attitude. 

We fervently hope that any suggestions we have to offer, will 
viewed as the thoughts of men who are faced with practical proble: 
which sometimes require drastic departures from proposed solutions 

The language of section 3 of the proposed legislation would establi 
what is to be known as the United States Fisheries Commission and 
then proceeds to describe how it will be established and what its duties 
are to encompass. 

I wish it to be known now that we are in full and complete accord 
as to its duties and obligations. But we cannot reconcile ourselves t 
accepting as fact that the Commission can carry enough weight o1 
exert enough force to have its decisions, directives or even opinior 
influence the executive branch of the Government. 

It has been our observation that independent commissions are mor 
in the nature of catchalls for those problems which, because of special] 
characteristics, cannot be solved by legislation. When an independe 
commission is created during the furor and enthusiasm accompanying 
its cre: ition, it is granted substantial funds and broad powers to carry 
out its objectives. It is weleomed into the fold. But then, like the ma 
who came to dinner, in succeeding years it becomes a target for seru 
tiny by the Bureau of the Budget. The reasons for its being are ques 
tioned by unsympathetic Members of the Legislature, and the slow 
process of elimination begins. The budget is cut, its powers whittled 
away and the Commission settles down to handling of routine affairs 
which require the least amount of constructive action. 

This industry is too big to be committed to the care and keeping of 
a commission. We believe it should be placed under the jurisdiction 
of either the Department of Commerce or Department of Interior, and 
its well-being be the responsibility of the Secretary or the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department designated. 

In that way. serious problems that may be of concern to the industry 
could be speedily dealt with. 

I will relate the experience that I had personally which caused my 
group to recommend the elevation of the fisheries to a Cabinet level 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

Last July, 1955, I filed with the Bureau of Customs, United States 
Treasury Department, a complaint against Iceland alleging that there 
was evidence of violation of the countervailing duty provision of thi 
Tariff Act of 1930. The Icelandic legislature passed an excise tax o1 
automobiles imported into the country. The moneys realized were al 
located to a special fund to help defray operational expenses incurred 
by fishing trawler owners. The evidenc e indicates that the grants 
amount to about $400 per boat per trip. 

My request for an investigation of this violation, as T said, was 
filed last August. Up to this moment I have received three short let 
ters from the Department, one acknowledging receipt of my com 
plaint; the second, they were studying the problem and expected to 
have an answer at an early date; and the third, they expected to have 
an answer sometime in the very near future. My several telephone 
conversations with the official in charge of the investigation have net- 
ted me absolutely nothing in the way of encouragement. Had the fish 
ries been assigned to the secretariat level in either Commerce or 
Interior, it would have received the serious attention of the Customs 
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eau and the proper course of action would have been taken months 
T ungu alifiedly endorse and support all the other features of S. 3275 
t forth in the committee print of March 16, 1956. 

| hasten to endorse also, all of the provisions in S. 3339 which is 
ed “the Fisheries Stabilization Act.” I have prosecuted three 
tions before the United States Taritf Commission in the last 10 years, 

| ive filed another request for ah investigation which is to be held 
June 5 of this year. The first two petitions were turned down. The 
Commission ruled in our favor on the third petition and recommended 
the establishment of a quota formula for imports of fresh and frozen 
vroundtish fillets. The President chose to ignore the recommendation 
ind denied us the relief we so badly needed. In his statement of denial 
e said that the fish stick, which was a relatively new commodity, of- 

a creat possibilities for the industry and would be the panacea to 

reall its ills. Fish sticks, were not then, and the Vv are not now, the 
iuswer to the problems. The only avenue of relief available to my 
ndustry is through the United States Tariff Commission, but what is 
the good of it when you know before you start that the door at the 
other end of the avenue is closed as far as you and your problems are 
concerned. Consequently, we look upon S. 3339 with great hope. We 
look upon it as the panacea to cure all our ills. If this legislation ever 
becomes law it will do exactly as its title implies. It will stabilize the 
ommercial fishing industry of the United States and remove the threat 
of annihilation that hangs over our heads like the sword of Damocles. 

Senator Purretn. Thank you very much, Mr. Rice. 

\re there any questions / 

Now, at this point I would like to put in the record three telegrams 
uldressed to the chairman, Senator Magnuson, from George Seybolt, 
president of the Maine Sardine Packers Association; a telegram 
iddressed to the chairman, Senator Magnuson, from the Twin City 
Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, John W. Lewis, president ; anda 
third telegram addressed to the chairman, Senator Magnuson, from the 
win City Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, John W. Lewis, 
president. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows:) 

AuGUSTA, MAINE, April 19, 1954. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine Subcommittee of the 


Nenate Interstate Commerce Committe a 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. € 





Our association which represents a large majority of Maine sardine 

uld appreciate it if you would keep the record open on S. 3275 and 
April 2, 1956, that we may have more psi for consideration of filing 
lent in connection with these bills. We Rem » a committee studying the 
ion but it was unable to arrive at definite conclusion in time to offer 


nv at the hearings 
MAINE SARDINE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE SEYRBOLT, President 


fi} n boats. Urge action S, 8275 Si be tional fist 
an fishermen. Operate fleet out of Louisiana, Ts s, ports. B 
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insured top-level administration for future existence of domestic fishe 
products 
TWIN Ciry FISHERMENS CO-OP ASSOCIATION, IN« 
JoHN W. Lewis, President. 


Morean City, LA., March 17, 195 
Senator MAGNUSON, 
Nenate Office Building: 

The Twin City Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, Inc., is in full support 
your two bills providing for Fisheries Commission and for Fisheries Stabil! 
tion Corporation which would grant loans to fishermen as well as fish Ccoojx 
tives. The Twin City Co-op is also in favor of the Payne bill as far as this |} 
provides for vocational training of fishermen in high schoo!s as well 
vocational schools. This co-op is made up of approximately 50 vessels and 
very much interested in passage of these bills. Please include this teleg 
in the records of the hearing. 

Twin Ciry FISHERMEN’S Co-op ASSOCIATION, 
Joun W. Lewis, President. 


IN 


Senator Purret.. Now, under Senate rules we are, I believe, su 
posed to get permission to hold meetings or hearings when the Senat 
is in session. The Senate is in session as of 12 o’clock and normally 
and as a matter of fact, right now I would announce that we wi 
hold hearings tomorrow at 10 o’clock in G-16 which is the reguls 
hearing room of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee o 
the fourth floor of the Capitol Building. However, if there is any 
body here that has not been heard that cannot be here tomorrow mor 
ing and must, has already provided for transportation this afternoon, 

I am willing to stay and listen to them, but I would lke to hav 
it understood that it is only in this case of emergency, because I, too. | 
must be on the floor. 

Is there anyone else here that has to be heard now because of tran 
portation arrangements / 

(There was no response. ) 

Senator Purretn. Since none are here, we will then adjourn unt 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

In the meantime, let me again extend that invitation which I have 
been informed awaits you, luncheon over in G-—16 by the fisheries 
industry. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 22, 1956 in room G—16, United States 
Capitol.) 





— 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1956 


UNIreD STatTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MrerCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
in room G-16, United States Capitol, the Honorable Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Magnuson (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Payne. 

Phe CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We have Charles Jackson—where is Charles. Is he here? 

Charles Jackson. We will hear from you first, Ma. Jackson. Mr. 
Jackson represents the National Fisheries Institute. Charley, we 
will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Payne. A good man from a good institute. 

Mr. Jackson. ‘Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, Charles is an old friend of the committee, 
he has been here on many occasions, and we are glad to hear again 


from you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. JACKSON, GENERAL MANAGER, NA- 
TIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Charles E. Jackson. Iam general manager of 
the National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 

The CuatrmMan. I do not want to interrupt you, but our very able 
secretary of the committee just told me you were a former employee 
of the committee. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right; I held out in this room for 2 years. 

The CiairMAN. Please continue. 

Mr. Jackson. I represent an organization consisting of practically 
ill segments of the fishing industry of the United States except fisher- 
men, most of whom are union members, and retailers of fish and fishery 
products. In other words, we represent boatowners; producers; 
processors of fresh, frozen, canned, smoked, and cured fish; whole- 

lers; brokers; and those engaged in the production and processing 
of industrial products, such as fishmeal, oil, and solubles. Our mem- 
bers are located in all parts of the United States and Alaska and num 
ber approximately 600 firms. 
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[ am sure you can appreciate that this diversified group of indust: 
members do not always see eye to eye on legislation, or any other 
matter, but generally speaking we manage to work together harmo 
ously for the betterment of the industry. 

For example, we are making substantial progress toward improve 
ment of the quality of our products; we maintain a continuing publ 
relations program; we are solving some of our transportation and 
shipping problems; and we are keeping the industry better informed 
than ever on local, national, and international fishing problems; and 
are performing other services too numerous to mention. 

There is one subject, however, Mr. Chairman, on which our member 
ship have agreed to disagree, namely, on the subject of tariffs and im 
ports. This disagreement did not arrive, however, until we had made 
every possible etlort over a period of approximate sly 8 years to find a 
compromise. Failing to do so, our board of directors unanimously 
adopted a resolution in April 1954, instructing the officers and staff to 
take no position on tariff or import matters except to keep our member 
ship informed. 

The fact that in nearly 11 years our membership have disagreed on 
only one major subject is an indication that they are sincere in their 
endeavor to do all within their power to build a great industry. 

Mr. Chairman, your statements issued at the time of the introduction 
of S. 3275 and S. 3339 pointed out that the fishing industry is con- 
fronted with many problems, not merely of a loc al nature but with 
national and international implications. Your closeness to the fishing 
industry of the Northwest has enabled you to ascertain this fishing 
business is a vast and complex industry. The same set of conditions 
rarely apply between two fishery operations. For instance, in the 
State of Massachusetts there are three important fishing ports located 
relatively close to each other. Yet the problems of each are vastly 
different, even to the species of fish landed. 

New Bedford concerns itself primarily with the production and 
processing of sea scallops, Boston is the principal landing port for 
haddock, while Gloucester principally concerns itself with ocean perc! 
or redfish. Conditions may change from time to time at each of these 
ports. For instance, Gloucester has historically maintained a fishing 
industry based on the landings of fish from its own fleet, but within the 
past 3 years Gloucester has become an important proc essing center fol 
fish sticks and has begun to import large quantities of fish blocks. 
Thus, Gloucester has actually become one of the principal ports of 
entry for foreign-produced fish. 

Likewise, the types of fishing vessels vary as to size, equipment, and 
cost depending upon the species of fish sought. ( onsequently, there 
is little rel: itionship between a trawler operating out of Boston and 

1 halibut schooner operating out of Seattle. Shrimp vessels in the 
Gulf of Mexico range in price from $30,000 to $50,000, each, as com- 
pared with modern refrigerated tuna clippers operating out of Calli- 
fornia ports whose costs range from $300,000 to $500,000 and more. 

There are many other differences -prevailing in the various areas 
and segments of the industry, but the illustrations cited will suffice 
to indicate that legislation must be very carefully studied before 
enactment if we are to avoid even greater problems than the industry 
now confronted with. 
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There is pe rhaps more legislation on fisheries pending now before 
»two Houses of Congress than at any time in the past 5 or 10 years, 
rh ese bills cover a wide variety of subjects. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that the greatly diversified fishing industry will view various 
rts of this legislation differently. Each unit of the indus try will 
favor that part helpful to them but oppose those detrimental to them. 

The industry at large realizes, however, that its friends in Congress 
are attempting to aid the industry, and to that end your committee 
has called this public hearing to give us an opportunity to express 
our views. 

Yes, there are conflicts within the industry, but we feel it is unfair 
to expect Members of Congress to serve as umpires in disputes between 
segments of the industry. Therefore, we have been trying among 
ourselves to agree on some principles upon which a substantial ma- 
jority in the industry might unite. Each organization will speak 
for itself. A me jority of the members of the National Fisheries In- 
stitute have agreed on the following principles: 

Separation of Federal fishery functions from wildlife functions, 
preferably by establishing a fisheries agency within an existing de- 
partment of Government. 

2. Upgrading of fisheries administration, preferably by creation 
of the post of Assistant Secretary for Fisheries. We would like to 
see an Undersecretary for Fisheries if possible. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask, where are we going to put them ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, Mr. Chairman, our organiz: ition went on record 
5 vears ago favoring the transfer of the fishery function as they 
formerly existed in the old Bureau of Fisheries, to the Department 
of Commerce. In other words, we went along with the Hoover Com- 
mission report which was supposed to be a nonpartisan commission. 
They studied the issne for some time and we were pretty well in 
accord, our group, with their recommendation at that time with the 
exception that we do not believe that there should be any separation 
of gametish from foodfish. We believe that- 

The Cuamman. In other words, as I] understand it, Charley, your 
people felt that both game and commercial fisheries were almost in- 
separable, that regardless of how you moved or tried to move the ad- 
ministrative processes you believe the fish and wildlife and commer- 
cial and game fish should be in the same department. 

Mr. Jackson. Inthesame unit. Yes; we agree with you. You have 
that in the bill and we have strongly endorsed that. I have some com- 
ments further in my statement on it. 

The CrateMan. All right, vo ahead. Excuse me. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, the third thing is to transfer all fishery func- 
tions to the proposed agency, including commercial and recreational 
fisheries, administration of the fur seal herd, sea lions, whaling, ete., 
as proposed in your bill, S. 3275. 

1. A decl: aration of policy to carry out the functions outlined above. 

The Cramman. Under No. 4. T hope your group will look at the 
= laration of policy included in the bill because it is difficult for two 

r three people to define just v hat may be best for the industry and 
we are looking for any sugf stions, modifications, or additions or 
anything else that might help us, for the first time, establish or declare 
a national fisheries policy for the United States. 
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Mr. Jackson. I believe we all agree on that. It is going to 
difficult to define such a policy, perhaps we will be in a better positio: 
to write it following the hearings rather than before. 

The Cuairman. That is right, there is no pride of authorship, we 
welcome the suggestions of those testifying. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to mention here at this point, there has 
been a lot of discussion between the witnesses and the committee 
members on the question of commissions and the success of the interna 
tional fishery commissions. 

I think there is no question about that. but I am inclined to believe 
that we forget that the Fish and Wildlife Service, who some of us 
criticize from time to time, are part and parcel of those commissions 
and I think the record should show, for instance, that the work of 
conserving the fur seal herd is one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of conservation in world history, and it is administered solely 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

‘The Halibut Commission work has been extremely successful, but 
up until recently there has been two members on the commissions from 
the United States and two from Canada. Today there are three from 
each country. Always one of the American commissioners has been 
an official of the Fish and Wildlife Service. If these things are su 
cessful the Fish and Wildlife Service is entitled to its proportionate 
share of that success. The Commission Director supervises the bio- 
logical work and is partly responsible for that success. The same is 
true with every international fishery commission we have had. Always 
one of the American commissioners has been an official of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

The Cramman. I do not think anyone contends that Fish and Wild 
life Service by itself does not do a good job. They work hard with 
all of these good programs that we have accomplished for the conser 
vation and the preservation of our fisheries resources. None of the 
bills up for consideration propose that there would be any change in 
such programs of the Service. 

I believe it ought to be very clear that nobody is talking about the 
abolition of the Fish and Wildlife Service. All we are considering 
here is the suggestion, which you are discussing, that the policy 
making group changes from one person to a Commission of five 
members. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

The CHatrmMan. Or one secretary to a commission which would, I 
think, be a continuing commission and, therefore, be somewhat re- 
moved from the vicissitudes and the whimsical changes of either politi- 
cal administrations or personalities or the fact that a man is installed 
in the department and tends to do a good job and maybe in 6 months 
he has to leave. This would be a continuing policy. 

If this bill passed we would hope that every part of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service would continue to function as it is functioning. I 
do not suppose anybody would be removed from their present tasks: 
they would be still sitting at their same desks. 

Mr. Jackson. I think so, too, Senator. I merely wanted the record 
to show that Fish and Wildlife is entitled to a fair share of the credit 
for the success of these international commissions. 

The Cnatmman. Of course, it has done a good job. Our only sug- 
gestion is that it will be better to have a group that continues with fish 
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cy, a group that does not change every 6 months or every year, and 
i know better than anyone else how often policies change, not be- 
e anvone questions the integrity or the hone Sty f the person who 
pts the policy but in 20 years in Congress | a lived through, 

‘lie ve. 7 Vite rent Directors down there in ch: argve of fisher ie S. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Phe CHamman. With seven different viewpoints. 

Mr. Jackson. And it is a “tough potato” running that job down 
ere. For 12 years I was there, and for 2 years I served as Acting 
Commissioner and was responsible for Alaska Fisheries regulations 


i 
i 


Phose ¥ vears gave me ulcers. 

Phe CHamman. Maybe this suggestion is not meritorious but never- 

eless we do know with a commission eee —— | have a continuing 

tabiiael policy. When a new man came in he would be subject to 
ie influence of the other members who have c cemeaiiaial the policy. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think you would find too much compl: Lint, 
Mr. Chairman, with a commission. It depends on how it is ap- 
proached, 

My people—I will be frank with you—ny people were inclined to 
favor a commission until they saw your st: abiliz: ation bill and then they 
vot scared and said, “No, we cannot go for it. 

The CHarMan. We want to get their views. Again, we want ad- 
vice, we do not know if this proposal is the exact answer, but we do 
know what has happened, the results we have had, I have sat on the 
\ppropriations Committee and appropriated millions of dollars for 
lish and wildlife programs. I just came up in the elevator with Sena- 
tor Carl Hayden, of Arizona, who has been here much longer than | 
have. He said, “What about this fish business, has our money gone 
towaste?” said, “No, it has not gone to waste, but it has not worked.” 

Mr. Jackson. On that, Senator, my feeling is that we never had 
en ough money to do the right kind of a job in Alaska. 

Phe Cuamman. As the elevator operator said, “There is no place 
you can go but up,” so why not try something else? That is literally 
true, we are just arguing here about what have we got to lose with a 
ommission, 

Mr. Jackson. I do not see that 

The CHairMan. Some personalities might be affected. 

Mr. Jackson. No, I do not think it is personalities at all, Senator, 
| think the idea of the commission is good, and I believe that my people 
would support it. I think there is someone going to suggest that there 
could be a commission within a department—which might overcome 
some objections to an independent commission. 

The Cuatrman. Have you read the Department of the Interior’s ob- 
jection to this bill, this commission form ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I have just glanced at it. 

The Cuarrman. You should read it. 

Mr. Jackson. I will read it. 

The Cramman. Do you know what they really object to? They 
ire worried somebody is taking something away from them. 

Mr. Jackson. I think every ‘Cabinet officer that ever existed always 
opposed transfer of any function from his department. 

The Cratrman. They do not touch on any part of the problems we 
have facing the industry which has prompted this proposed legislation. 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, we believe that you should separate fish a 
wil llife, and one reason we suggested it 5 years ago, and transfe 
fisheries to the Commerce Department was because if we succeeded 
separating fish from wildlife, we felt that a department lke Com 
merce would fight to retain fisheries as a unit, but if we separate fis] 
from wildlife, and leave both in one department, it would be too easy 
for that Cabinet officer to again consolidate tish and wildlife, whereas 
there is a better chance to keep fish separated from wildlife if each is 
in a separate department. 

The Cuairman. But how are you going to know that? 

Mr. Jackson. You do not; no one can anticipate that. 

The Cuatrman. I counted up last night; I think I have lived 
through 7 of them, all 7 of them good, able people, but each one had a 
different idea, and so whatever broad, sustaining policy on fisheries 
that we wanted to maintain for United States fisheries it has been 
changed every time a new person is in or out. 

Mr. Jackson. A continuing policy of some kind taken away from 
politics would be highly desirable, Iam sure. 

The Cnatrman. I realize you could have a strong man handling 
Fish and Wildlife Service that could do a much better job than a com 
mission that may be divided. And I realize you could have a weak 
commission. The Senator from Maine and I sitting on this commit 
tee, we handle about most of the commissions in the Government, and 
I am sure that he would agree with me that we have had weak com 
missions and strong commissions, largely dependent upon the per 
sonalities involved. 

Senator Payne. Of course, one of the basic problems, is it not true, 
Mr. Chairman, the basic objective we are after, is to elevate this fish 
eries problem to a major position of prominence so that attention is 
definitely directed to its importance, and it is given the type of recog 
nition that it rightfully deserves? It is an important segment of our 
American economy, and it has always been subjected to a rather in 
ferior spot. 

The Cuatrman. An orphaned industry. 

Senator Payne. I say that respectfully. 

The CHarman. An orphan state. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. For instance, Canada has a minister of fisheries. 

Mr. Jackson. And Iceland has a high level department for fisheries. 

The CHarrman. Iceland has a minister of fisheries. Norway, as a 
matter of fact, it is so important to the Norwegians the Prime Min- 
ister of Norway usually assumes that post for himself. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know that. It is important and we do not 
begin to occupy that position and we also need a high level administra- 
tion. 

The Cuatman. In Great Britain—and Charley, in Japan, you 
know how important fisheries is, they consider fisheries problems at a 
cabinet level. 

Mr. Jackson. One of the most important phases in government. 

Senator Payne. I do want to join in what has been said about the 
Fish and Wildlife Service as such. I think they have done a remark- 
ably good job with what they have had to work with and the position 
that they are in, 
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For instance, the bringing back of the Atlantic sea salmon could 
ever have been accomplished without the intelligent ap pore h that 
ey onve to the Atlantic sea salmon commission that we established 
the State of Maine and they have made some real progress with it. 
hut. as in everything else here, naturally, up there we are faced with a 
mitation of funds to be able to de velop a stepped-up program on it, 
ind, of course, there is only so much to go around so each segment 
g f it only gets so much in return. But, they have done a remarkably 
ood job. 
The cme, And regarding the men in the Department, I do 
ot know, as Mr. Jackson says, where you would find any other men to 
d lothat job. They are not available. 
‘ Mr. Jackson. Not available and I would say 50 percent of them 
re trained in the University of Washington. 
n Phe Cuamrman. Yes, about 50 percent. 

Mr. Jackson. The great percentage of the fishery people in the 
world are trained there at that university. 

The CrratrmM an, This is not a question of Republican nor Democratic 
hor theadministration. I know of many projects they have, they would 
like to proceed with, but they have to go up to first the Director, and 
then up to the Assistant Secret: ry, and then to the Secret: iy of In- 
terior, Whoever he may be. I have known of good projects discussed 
fas: were not considered by those higher up—the Secretary does not 
want this, the Assistant Secretary does not want it, or someone objects 
and nothing is accomplished. 

Senator Payne. My point is, Mr. Chairman, regardless of whether 
{ is & commission or whether we administer it in the form that 
has been suggested here by Charley, as an Assistant Secretary for 
Fisheries, you, under either approac +h, raise it up to a position of pol- 
icvmi: aking level so that attention is then directly focused on that par- 
ticular activity and you give it the prominence that it is rightfully 
entitled to. And the C ongress will have a chance to watch it as sue h. 
l'o have somebody that is directly concerned with this particular type 
of activity who can be approached directly. 

The Cnairman. The appeal to me of having a commission form of 
administration is that a commission reports to Congress. 

Mr. Jackson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the whole industry - 

The Cuairnman. Now, I believe an Assistant Secretary would be a 

better approach if we knew that the Secretary was going to be a 
strong qualified man for the job. But, I have seen these things 
happen so often when good men are short lived in their positions, and 
often if they are strong men have to go upstairs and bow to somebody 
higher up. Now, let us be honest about it. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I believe every unit in the industry 
would support the principle that we are all talking about, if it is 
through a commission I think they would even go for that if it is 


proper, 

The CHairman. You remember, and you were part of it, that we 
tried for years, as the Senator from Maine stated, to get high level 
onsideration of some kind in the State Departme nt on a pr lie V level 
hat fully recognized the importance of the industry and we had a 
host diflien It time and, finally, Fred Lovett finally said, “all right. we 

ll do it,” and then it sort of disintegrated in stature and now it is 
ort of a vague post down in the Economic Division, 
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Senator Payne. Well, I know Senator White—— 

The Cuarmman. And Wallace White was the greatest advocat: 
this. 

Senator Payne. I grew up about three doors away from his hi 
and I know he was a great advocate of this and always took a 
mendous interest in anything having to do with fisheries or marit 
matters. ' 

Mr. Jackson. There should be some definite responsibility. 

The Cuarman. Some responsibility. 

Mr. Jackson. I think the whole industry will agree with you 
percent on that, sir 

The Cyaan. All right, continue. 

Mr. Jackson. A little repetition here, Iam sorry. 

We are glad that S. 8275 does not attempt to separate commerce 
fisheries from recreational fisheries. We strongly favor the princip| 
that all fisheries functions should be administered by one agency of 
the Government, including food and recreational fisheries, the fur-si 
herd, sea otters, whales, et cetera. 

We are confident this would be the view of all past t and pres lit 
administrators of Federal fisheries laws and that this likewise is thy 
view of those sport organizations and leaders who have given study t 
the subject. There has rarely been occasion for conflict at the Feders 
ievel of fisheries administration between those catching fish for food 
and those catching fish for recreation. To the contrary, Federal offi 
clals have freque ntly exercised influence to avoid or settle disputes. 
since the prime function of the Federal Gove ces de is to use its be 
efforts to conserve and utilize all the fish for all the people. 

We think the language on page 3, paragraph (b),. section 3, shoul 
be clarified, and I believe in your revised draft you have clarified 

Since the principal intent of S. 3275 is to establish a declaration of 
policy and an independent United States Fisheries Commission, w« 
suggest that paragraphs (a), (b), (£), (g), (h), (1). (j). (im), and 
(n) of — 5, plus paragrs aphs (a), (b), and (d) of section 4, wit! 
slight modifications, would acc siesta the real objectives of this legi: 
lation. 

We be heve t hat other provisions of the ] bill are already provided 
for by existing authority. : 

Mr. Chairman, should authority be needed for the Commission to 
regulate the activities of any citizen of the United States while fishing 
on the high seas, we believe that general authority should be provided 
so as to permit the flexibility of regulations that experience may dic 
tate. 

We believe that the Commission, in making its annual reports to 
Congress, could in the light of experience gained, recommend the 
adoption of any additional legislation that might be needed from time 
to . 

It has long been recognized that there is ample legal authority to 
carry on most of the fisheries work necessary by the Federal Gov 
ernment. The great problem lies in the fact that it has been difficult 
throughout the years to obtain adequate appropriations to carry on 


needed fisheries biological and technological studies. 
I would like to say there has been some relief through the Salton 
stall-Kennedy, and Magnuson Acts, it has been a great help to us and 
we hope it will be continued. 
: 

; 

i 
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\fembers of Congress have recognized this, and doubtless some 
: legislation have been reenacted from time to time for the 
pose of providing a vehicle upon which to seek sufficient appro- 
tions. My personal opinion is that the adverse situation now ap- 
o to the salmon fisheries in Alaska is due in a large measure to 
idequate ap propriations being made available over the years. The 
lustry itself must take part of the blame, for perhaps we have not 
C] ently urged Congress to relieve this situation. 

T would like to point out there, Mr. Chairman, the way I view it from 
ome years experience, the success of the halibut and the socke ‘ve sal- 
mon, and I think they have been outstanding successes, has been they 
were responsible for a single species of fish in one river or one system 

in a restricted area, whe reas, the Fish and Wildlife is responsible 
for the salmon in all of Alaska with perhaps 1,000 salmon streams 

southeast iiss alone, maybe more than 2,000 salmon streams 

all Alaska, with each stream and each species of salmon having 

ts own individual characteristics, I do not think any of us, in- 

iding Congress, has ever recognized what a tre :mendous job it is to 

vet the facts and have the same type of success we had on the Fraser 

Ri ver where we dealt with one river system and only one specie, the 
«keyve salmon. 

[f you compare that with Alaska you will see what a gigantic job it 
ic in Alaska and sure. Sure we were criticized when I was Acting 
Commissioner and every administrator in the future will be criticized. 

When I was there I was bitterly criticized and you will recall I was 
the only one who had the temerity to close 20 fish traps. I have not 


lived it down vet. Ll went to Secretary Ickes and said, “I want to rec- 
omme ‘o that we — 20 traps. But I want to tell you that before 
we do it we are going to have calls from Senators, they are not merely 


ng over your a they are going straight to the President.” That 

exactly what happened. We closed those traps based on what we 

might was scientific evidence. The runs were being depleted. 

! was new on the job, I came in convinced that we must try to 
onserve the fisheries and it did not make any difference to me who 
the traps belonged to. And so I instrueted Mr. Thompson, who has 

1) in this room and in mv opinion is one of the ablest biologists 

e have in the Fish and Wildlife Service, or anywhere for that 
inatter, not to let me know who owned those trap heeause I thought 
1) responsibility was to close them if they were destroying the 
| hery. 

\fter it was over IT found one firm owned five of those traps. The 

ner still thinks IT had a grudge — him. IT want to point out, 

»matter how you administer that job in Alaska you cannot please 
( ervbody. It is impossible. Whatever your decisions a1 e they will 
hurt somebody and it will he Ip somebody, and when th .e corpors ation is 
busy or an individual fisherman is busy and the season is coming to a 

and he is in the red, he forgets conservation, but the job of the 

bY deral administrator is to protect the fishe ‘ry resources without fear 

or favor and think mostly of conserving the species for the utilization 
all of the people for ever and ever. 

Che Cramman. You are making an awfully good argument for a 
OMISSION, 

Mr. Jackson. That is all right, Senator. I am not opposing a 
coOmm1sslon— 
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The Cramman. I mean, in the sense that the criticism—— 

Mr. Jackson. Continuity is very important. 

The Cuairman. Directed to a body who must act according to the 
wishes of those who voted in the majority rather than one person. 

Mr. Jackson. And the continuity is highly important. 

Well, with regard to Senate 3339, there has not been sufficient time 
to ascertain the views of all our members. They come from all ove 
the United States, and if you remember, that bill was offered r: she 
late, but most of our members who have e xpressed themselves to date 
are opposed to the establishment of a fisheries stabilization corpora- 
tion. With few exceptions, the fishing industry up to the present time 
has not sought Government loans or subsidies. For generations the 
fishing industry has stood on its own feet, and we hope the time has 
not ye arrived when we have to ask for support and subsidy from 
the Government. Government loans or subsidies have invariably led 
in the past to Government controls of industry, and the fishing in- 
dustry has generally wanted to keep Government out of its business, 

The Cuairman. Now, before you get to Senator Payne’s bill. I 
could not agree with you more than this statement. Maybe I am 
wrong, I happen to be going on the basis that many people in the 
industry believe they need the kind of help provided in S. 3339, due 
to adverse conditions that may be credited to Federal trade regulations, 

Mr. Jackson. I think you are right, Senator, and [am representing 
the group perhaps who believe they do not need it. When we get 
right down to the facts, it is competition. 

The Cramman. If the fishing industry does not need support or 
some kind of assistance, there is no need of any of us being here. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, this is another example that you cannot have 
any two think alike in the fish industry. 

The Cuamman. I know what you have to deal with, and I appre 
ciate the views of your people, too, but if we are going to proceed on 
the basis that the fishing industry does not need any help then we 
might as well adjourn this meeting and go home. 

Mr. Jackson. Some do de finitely need “help. 

The Cuatrman. And surely there was no intent in the stabilization 
bill to require anybody to do anything. It is purely voluntary and 
only for those that need it. It is not like the agricultural legislation 
in whch a group of farmers can vote and bind all the rest of them. It 
is up to the individual, or company, or the industry or any other 
group to decide the financial assistance they require, and such aid 
would have to be paid back under businesslike terms and conditions. 
I do not know, maybe they do not need it, maybe Lam wrong. Yet at 
our west coast hearings all the fishermen said they were broke and 
could not get financial assistance through any other means, due to 
Government controlled market conditions. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, the reason I explain that is all my 
members have not the same interests. 

The ¢ en I appreciate that—— 

Mr. Jackson. They might, when we meet at our convention in 
April, change their objection on this. 

The Cuarrman. I would not think anybody would say, for instance, 
that the tuna group does not need some help. 

Mr, Jackson. I certainly think the tuna people are in a distressed 
position. We would certainly say that some groups of the tuna people 
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d help, but we would find disagreement within the tuna industry 
that subject as you know, P 
Phe CiainMaAN. Yes, 

Mr. Jackson. The tuna people in your State would disagree with 

it. perhaps. 

Phe CrairmMan. They do; the packers but not the fishermen. 

Mir. Jackson. Because those packing tuna in the Northwest de pend 
most wholly on Japan for their supply of raw tuna, so we have 
differences of opinion. It is very difficult to expect the members of 
the Senate to understand, to see why we do have these differences 
and we have attempted, by getting together and saying, “Let’s iron out 
these differences and not go before committees of Congress and ex- 
ect them to umpire our problems.” We are trying to help, Senator, 
and I think we have made some progress on working together. 

[ conclude my statement merely by saying that we hearti! y endorse 
S, 2379. I do not think there is any need to say any more about it, 
Senator Payne; we think there is a great need for it. 

Senator Payne. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. I have never seen a bill such as Senator Payne has 
authored and introduced that has more unanimous support. 

Mr. Jackson. I think public recognition for the need of more fish- 
ery education is due to the very excellent work done by the School 

f Fisheries, University of W ashington, of which you are a graduate 
vonrselh are you not? 

The ¢ aoe Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know where we would be in the United 
States, in fact, many parts of the world, if there had not been the 
fine fisheries course at the University of Washington. 

That Is all I have Senator. 

The Carman. We appreciate your testimony. We appreciate, 

Charley, you represent the sentiment of the members of your group 
ie the members of your group are naturally not all in accord on 
any one given subject in this matter. 

Sen: itor Payne. If it was, they would not need Charley. 

The Ciramman. No, I guess that is true. 

Mr. Jackson. I think they will all bear witness that I walk the 
tightrope all the time. 

Thank you. 

The Ciairman. But I want to ask you one simple question. 

Do you agree with me, that it would be a fair statement to say that 
we should do something about this whole problem ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes; I think that principle, as I see it, is one we 
all agree on. We appreciate you and the other Senators who spon- 
sored the legislation; we need help and are delighted that you are 
trying to help us. I think we should be able to get together on most 
of the pr inciples of this legislation. 

The Cuairman. Would you agree that these hearings in themselves, 
if we just quit tomorrow, might have a salutary effect in the attempt 
to solve some of the real serious problems « ‘onfronting the committee ? 

Mr. Jackson. It does two things. It makes the industry come to- 
sether to try to settle our own differences, and we hope we are educat 
ing Members of the Senate and House with regard to our problems, 
which we need to do very badly. 

The CHarrman. Any questions? 
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Senator Payne. No. 

Phe CHarrman. Thank you. 

Next we will hear from Mrs. Manaka if she is here with a delega 
tion of fishermen’s wives. They came all the way from San Pex 
Senator Payne, and their testimony will deal, generally, with the tuna 
problem on the west coast, and I might say, not to com a phrase, but 
they come from the grassroots of the fishing industry, and I hay 
heard Mrs. Manaka before very briefly in San Pedro, when she ap 
peared before our committee, and we are glad to have you with us 
again. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MITSUYO MANAKA, FISHERMEN’S WIVES 
ASSOCIATION, SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 


Mrs. Manaka. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Mitsuyo 
Manaka. I am the wife of Frank Manaka, owner and operator of 
the purse seiner Western Hxplorer. My husband and both our fam 
ilies have been commercial fishermen for the past 40 years. We have 
seen the fishing industry grow—from the days of the gasoline-powered 
vessels to the giant diesel- powered fleet of tod: ay; from the lean days 
of the early thirties to the multi million-dollar indus stry it is today. 
Yes; we grew with it all. We have had adverse sailing along the way, 
but the problems we had to face then were of a nature conti ained within 
the industry and not like the present threat, over which we have no 
recourse. 

It is vitally important that you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
your committee, have some detailed information about our phase of 
the fishing industry and what we have to lose if help is not forth 
coming soon. 

Most « the vessels operating out of San Pedro are a combination 
vessel—by combination I mean our boats fish both tuna and sardines. 
We are not equipped for long-range fishing, as are the clippers of San 
Diego, so we revert to fishing sardines off our southern California 
coast during the winter months. Unfortunately, the income from our 
sardine fishing season has been drastically reduced, because of the dis- 
appearance of the sardines from our local waters; therefore, our prin 
cipal source of livelihood, by necessity, is tuna fishing during the 
spring and summer months when the tuna migrates into Mexican 
waters. 

Our particular boat is 94 feet long, valued at $150,000, with a carry 
ing capacity of 110 tons or 220,000 pounds of refrigerated tuna. She 
iS powered by a 400-horsepower diesel engine with two 60-watt aux- 
iliary engines. Her refrigeration system is run by three ice machines. 
The upkeep of these machineries, plus the maintenance of our ship, 
runs in the neighborhood of $30.000 per year. This does not include 
the upkeep and maintenance of our fishing gears, which represent 21 
additional investment of ay perensmaateny $140,000, with maintenance 
averaging over $10,000 yearly. On our boat the initial expenses in 
curred before we even leave port run close to $8,000. This includes 
uel, ice, salt, are ge fees, groceries, and a Mexican fishing permit. 
which varies with the size of the boat. and in our case costs $1,544.70. 
With the price of today’s tuna at $270 per ton—or 1314 cents per 
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fhe CHarrMaNn. You probably cannot testify to this, and I do not 
ow, | ask it for information. Are those Mexican fishing permits 
ed upon tonnage ¢ 
\irs. Manaka. Yes, itis. The size of the boat, I think it is the gross 
onnage and then depending on the size of the boat, the smaller boats 
vu e only allowed 50 days. 
Lv Phe CHairMan. The ‘y vary from time to time, do they not ¢ 
Mrs. Manaka. Well, I think it is established, I think there is some- 
Is uly e i more capable in the room of giving you the answer to that. 
“The ‘WAIRMAN. You probably would not know. I want to point 
ut for a record that they are about the highest in the world. 
aS _ Manaka. I believe so, and we are only allowed on our particu- 
- boat 70 days on a permit to catch our fish, otherwise we have to 
pply for another one. 
The Cuarman. And then the ‘y hook you again, to use the collo- 


tH 


y' suial 4 
of ~ Mrs. Manaka,. That is right. 

The Cuairman. I have never seen a toll of any kind as high as they 
ve large our fishermen, and this licensing has spread to other places. 
ed Mrs. Manaxa. I believe so. 
Vs Phe Crnatrman. Equador, Peru. 
J. Mrs. Manaka. Yes, quite a number of interesting incidents have 
y, iappened down south along that line. 
In The Cuairman. That isa good example. Here is a charge of $1,500 
0 on one boat for a limited period of time to fish in Mexican waters. 

Mrs. Manaka. With the price of today’s tuna at $270 per ton or 
vf 1314 cents per pound, our men must catch 30 tons or 27 percent of a 
vf load before they can realize any earnings. Since we en on a share 


basis, the men receive no compensation for the work they must do in 
making preparations for the tuna season. This includes the m: aking 


n of the seine net, which requires about 2 weeks of hard labor, as the 
S, men must work from 10 to 12 hoursa day. After the net is completed, 
n the boat must be made ready for the trip. The ir work is endless, and 
their hours are long. They must spend 24 hours a day on the boat, 
r confined to a 94-by-24-foot area during the trip, which may be any- 


where from 2 weeks to 2 or 3 months, as they try to stay out until 
hey catch a capacity load. 
I have here an article from one of our local papers which I would 
like to read to you at this time. It is from the Press-Telegram, Long 
Beach, Calif., Monday, February 20, 1956: 


JAPAN TUNA CATCH GAINS; To HoLp UNITED STATES Export LEVEL 


Toxyo.—Japanese fishing circles report their 1955 tuna catch is slightly better 
than normal and tuna exports to the United States this year will be about the 
ie as last. 
Both the Government fishery board and the Japan Tuna Association said that, 
ugh accurate figures for the entire year are not yet available, reports for 
e first 10 months of 1955 show the tuna catch ran slightly ahead of the same 
iod for 1954. 
The ¢ CramrMAN. Mrs. Manaka, do you not think it is quite inter- 
ng that the news release only mentions the United States? It does 
it mention export trade to the world, but it just mentions one coun- 
yv—the United States. 
; Mrs. Manaka. That is right. We fear that it will be a repetition 
p 00f 1955, when our port was glutted with cheap imported tuna, and our 
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boats were forced to tie to the docks with fish in their holds, and t 
man had to stand a 24-hour ice-machine watch while the canne) 
processed this imported fish. During these delays in unloading 1 
catch spoilage was ime itable. 

Let me relate to you a case of extreme hardship which was caused 
by thische ap imported fish. 

It happened to a friend of my husband in San Diego and can eas! 
happen to any one of us in the fishing in idustry. Incidentally, he 
a veteran of the famed 442d Infantry of the last war. He left on a 
trip with the belief that he was to unload his eateh at a certain ea 


nery. He was out at sea around 2 months. Upon his return home, 


his cannery notified him they would not take his fish, as they were bus) 
processing imported fish. He and his crew kept ice- machine wate 
for over 5 months until his cannery was ready to take his fish. During 
this long wait the expenses took a big slice out of their profits. They 
were not entitled to any unemployment compensation—they could not 
seek work elsewhere as they had to be on call to take their wateh i 
order to keep their equity in the catch. Imagine not having an income 
for over 6 months and not being able to provide for your f: unily, lt 
doesn’t seem possible in a country like ours that a person who is will 
ing to work 1s denied the right to make a decent living for himself 
and his family, but it is true. 

There were cases last year among our fleet in San Pedro where 
boats lost a great percentage of their loads due to spoilage, and 
their net fish catch was less than their initial expenses, these fishermen 
did not receive a paycheck to take home to their families. They had 

vhat we term a “broken trip” and had to pay out for their share of the 
loss. 

One of the main reasons we suffer a great deal of spoilage is that 
most of the boats fishing out of our port do not have elaborate re- 
frigeration systems but pack their fish in crushed ice aided by refrig- 
eration coils. They just cannot keep their fish indefinitely on board 
without having it spoil. 

As you all know, tuna is migratory, and a great many factors enter 
into a good or bad season. Since our ty pe of boats are depe ndent on 
tuna in Mexican waters, we must not be de -prived of our opportunity 
to sell our share of the fish, if we are to survive. At present, tuna is 
abundant in Mexican waters, and all indications point to a very suc 
cessful season for us, if—a small but mighty word—if we can unload 
our catches and proceed to sea without del: ay. 

I believe, gentlemen, it would be helpful in enabling you, or anyone 
present, to determine the seriousness of our plight, if you were to 

visit us during our tuna season. I would be most happy to welcome 
you aboard our vessel where you can acquire first-hand information 
on conditions that can prevail, because of heavy imports of foreign 
fish over which we have no protec tion. 

Speaking of protection, our Navy Department has invited my hus- 
band and other boatowners to participate in a program called Merint- 

a system of reporting vital intelligence sightings by waterborne 
sources, so their purpose out at sea is twofold. Since our Navy De- 
partment feels their service would be a contribution to the security 
of our country, do you not think we could all unite and give our men 


in the fishing ed the security and protection they seek by pass- 
ing bills S. 3275 and S, 3339. 
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if this were not our tuna season I am sure a representative zroup 
our fishermen and boatowners would be here today to ask for your 
vided support on these bills. 
In closing, | want to thank vou for the privilege of appearing befor 
It is nv earnest prayer and hope that he hnmential assistance 
eceived soon, [ appe al again to you, Mr. Chairman and member 
this committee, to give these bills your eae consideration, 
(nd may Ladd, Mr. Chairman, that these past few days spent here 
Washington have been very enlightening to me and it is very grat 
ving to see so many different segments of the fishing industry 
roughout our country working together for the same basic goal. 
Phank you. 
: The Cuamman. Thank you. 

\ny questions, Senator Payne ¢ 

Senator Payne. No. [ was very much impressed by the statement 
by Mrs. Manaka and I want to say that one point that has been men 

tioned in the last part of this statement is something I think has been 
overlooked generally by the American public, of the importance of the 
hing fleets as such and that applies to not only the small boat oper- 
itors but also to the larger ones, the part that they have always played 
our national defense program. 

| am speaking particularly because I am more familiar with it off 

» Atlantic coast. You know Maine has a coastline of twenty-five 
idee miles - and out because of the many harbors and areas up 
there, and if it were not for the devotion and hard work of the 
fishermen in Sia those waters and giving word of observa- 
tions that they noted in connection with submarines and so forth 
during World War IL and even World War I, I am sure that there 
would have been an awful lot more landings of enemy submarines 
taking place up in that section. 

We did have 1 or 2 anyhow, but there were many that were de- 
tected, so they play a very important part, unpaid and unheralded, 
for the work that they do, but it is a great contribution to national 
defense and this is the first time that I have ever heard anybody 

iuke any statement in regard to the service they have rendered. 

let me say also in the sardine industry the problem you have out 
on the west coast is not unlike what we have also off my own coast, 
because the sardine migration has been such that our industry has 
been affected and believe me, up in that northeastern section in Wash- 

eton County in the Eastport-Lubeec area that those people up there 
that work in the processing of sardines, if they do not get work in 
the sardine industries they just don’t get any work, period, because 
that is all they have to look forward to and it has been a very, very 
disastrous situation for them. 

Mrs. Manaka. Mr. Chairman, I have one more article here that I 
vould think would be of great interest to this committee. It appeared 

our local paper just prior to our departure from the west coast 
nd I would like to enter it into the record. It states: 


re eRe ee 


Star-Kist Curtails Tuna Sailings, Fleet Ordered To Stay in Port To Avoid 
Tuna Glut. 


[ would think this and these two clippings more or less go hand in 
“love and this will show the urgency of our situation out there. 


THS5O 56 10 
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The CHarrmMan. In other words, the situation has not chane 
much 4 

Mrs. Manaka. No, not since the beginning of our season. 

The CuarrMan. Since when I was there last fall it has not chang 
much at all, has it 4 

Mrs. Manaxa. No, I don’t believe it has. 

The Cuamman. The article from the Press-Telegram, Long Bea 
Calif., dated Monday, February 20, 1956, and the article from t 
San Pedro News-Pilot, dated Tuesday, March 13, 1956, will be 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows :) 


[Press-Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., February 20, 1956] | 
JAPAN Tuna Carcu Gains; To HoL_p UNITED STATES Export LEVEL i 

Tokyo (AP).—Japanese fishing circles report their 1955 tuna catch is sligh 
better than normal and tuna exports to the United States this vear will be ab 
the same as last. 

Both the Government fishery board and the Japan Tuna Association said tl 
although accurate figures for the entire year are not yet available reports f 
the first 10 months of 1955 show the tuna catch ran slightly ahead of the sam: 
period for 1954. 

To Fishermen's Co-op: 

Present rate of delivery of tuna exceeds our requirements. Pending the co | 
pletion of the study we are making to control the rate of deliveries, we fe | 
obligated to give you notice that we will not accept deliveries from your vess« I 
departing after the date of this notice. This will not apply to vessels whic! | 


were in San Diego or San Pedro on Thursday midnight March 8, 1956. 


STAR-Kist Foops 


[San Pedro News-Pilot, San Pedro, Calif., March 13, 1956] 
Srar-Kist CurtTAILs TUNA SAILINGS 
FLEET ORDERED TO STAY IN PORT TO AVOID TUNA GLUT 


Star-Kist Foods announced today it has temporarily curtailed sailings 
its tuna vessels while the company works out a sailing schedule to avoid a 
threatened oversupply of fish. 

President Joe Bogdanovich said the stoppage would halt sailings of vesse 
Which have arrived since Thursday. Those in port now or on their way in wil 
be unloaded promptly, he said. : 

The announcement brought a prompt reply from Anthony Sokolich, secretar | 
of ILWU Fishermen’s Union, Loeal 33. 


IMPORT PROBLEM | 


Sokolich contended that canneries had indicated they would be able to buy 
more fish from local fishermen and import less from Japan when the price of 
tuna was cut last vear 

“Now the season i 


said Sokolieh 


Ss just starting and already they’re starting to curtail fishing.” 
who maintained that canneries had failed to reduce imports « 
frozen tuna from Japan. 








Mason ¢ manager of the Fishermen's Cooperative Association, which repre 

sents boatowners, is in Washington, D. C., for hearings on tuna import leg 
lif next week 
00 MUCH FISH 

\ ‘ by Bogdanovich said a sailing plan would be announced 
wit! 

“Th esent rate of producti f tuna by Star-Kist vessels threatens to create 
Us ! l at peak production periods result in the delivery of more 
tuna fl ‘ 


tively handled by Star-Kist,” the stat 
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order to minimize or avoid prolonged layups in port with tuna aboard,” the 

ement continued, “Star-Kist is developing a plan which is expected to result 

freedom from temporary gluts and in a uniform system of. continuous 
eries.” 

Fishermen's Cooperative Association estimated that more than half the 

GO purse seiners now fishing for tuna off Central and South America are 


ontract to Star-Kist. 


[Pacific Fisherman, March 1956] 


ECORD “WESTERN ACE” TRIP REACTIVATES ‘WESTERN KING’ 


ea 
ay 


Western Ace took a neat trick at Astoria in February when she unloaded at 
Van Camp cannery what is reported as the largest trip of tuna ever delivered 
American tuna clipper at any port. In producing it, she triggered the com 


f another giant clipper as a fleetmate. 


LObgk Ob 
fhe fare was 630 tons, taken in a trip of 72 days to equatorial waters off South 
rica. Capt. Karl Peterson, skipper of Western Ace, visited PEF in Seattle 
after unloading of the cargo started and expressed himself as well pleased 


ortly t 


with the orders that brought him up the coast. He said the extra running time 


something over 8 days. “But what are 3 more days when you've taken a 


‘trip in only 72?" 


He found facilities at the Van Camp plant at Astoria admirable, and reported 
hat the vessel was discharging 7O tons per day. 

Che trip consisted largely of skipjack, with some yellowfin. 

Captain Peterson was invited to address a meeting of a group of fishermen's 

ves whose husbands operate part of the time in the albacore fishery. They 
vere keenly interested in further development of offshore tuna operations out of 
Pacific Northwest ports, and particularly in the success of his trip with direct 
elivery to Astoria. 

Coincident with the successful completion of the Western Ace’s trip her man 
iing owner, Hervey Vetrich of the Western Boat Building Co., announced that 
impany Was resuming the work of converting her sistership Western King into 
nother giant clipper. Like the Western Ace, she is a former ART—fleet rescue 


The company has hulls—and long-range plans—for two more of these vessels, 
he named Western Queen and Western Jack. Their conversion, however, is 
ething for the future, and has not vet been even tentatively scheduled. 
Western Boat Building Co. did a lot of work on the Western King some time 

igo, but suspended the conversion task when the tuna market situation weakened. 
Western King will be powered with a Superior diesel main engine and Atlas 

liesel auxiliaries, according to Mr. Petrich. 


Decision to resume work on the vessel followed the success of the Western Ace 


ind Mr. Petrich’s conviction that tuna canning operations in the Pacific Northwest 
e due for further development; and that large, fast American vessels of this 


an furnish them with a big part of their material. 


[The Wall Street Journal, October 20, 1955] 

4 AND TARIFF: FLOOD OF JAPANESE Fisn PARES UNITED States TUNA PRICE, 
SPARKS Crres FoR He_Lp—Bie 1954 Caton, HUGE CANNERY Strocks KEEP FLEEt 
Ipne: OrneR INDUSTRIES WorRRY—LANDING HeFty TUNA By HAND 

By Thomas W. Bush, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 
SAN Dirco.—*Might as well change her name from the Frances Marie to 


nees Maru and sell her to the Japs; they'll wind up with her anyway.” 
Chis disgruntled statement comes from Frank Perry, who just brought his 
y-ton tuna elipper back from 39 days fishing off Panama. Fisherman Perry’ 
plaint is echoed by hundreds of American tuna-boat skippers and crewmen 
ho are finding their hard, dangerous work increasingly unrewarding—in the 
ce of record homemaker use of tuna for salads, sandwiches, and casserol 
tunamen’s trouble: Volume of tuna canned in this country is in 
he share of the pack bought from United States boats is declining due 
etition from lower priced fresh and frozen tuna brought in from J ipal ’s 
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In 1959 When the United States tana pack Was 8.9 million CUSeS, 


; domes 
fisherme), brought In enough for almost S.9 Million cases Last year, the Nati, 
canneries put uy 10.8 million Cases of tuna, but United States fishermen 


des) 
their best cate); ICE 19950 “Upped tish for less than 8.5 Million Cases And 
sured that American-caughys fish this year will make only 3.4 Million ey. 


MORE THAN LUNA TROT LI 


The impact of the tuna ty ubles goes far beyond the 2.000 Or so fisherme 
arn their living On tina Clippers Some industrialists Claim the (una situs 
shows What wil] h e1 





to their businesses in the face of increasing forejg 

Competition if they aren't Siven tariff or import quota protection Fresh 
frozen tuna, the kind that Sees into the familiar flat, round cans, Comes jn 
the United States duty free 

Manufacture 'Ss’ worries about the rising tide of Japanese imports Zenery] 
center on arsuments that domestic Plants cam’t begin to compete with Japar 
lower labor and materials COSTS. Imports from Japan that showed Sharp 
creases in the first half of this year included such diverse items as DIY Wood, wo, 
floor coverings, stainless Stee] flatware. cotton shirts. Optica] iustruments. 
and games, ferroalloys, and woolen fabrics. 

In most Cases, United States firms now competing with the 
even fantastically high tariffs wouldn't keep Japanese Products off the 


C. B Harman. President of Harman Plywood & Lumber Co., Birmingham, Mich 
“Increasing the duty (on Plywood ) Would not help the Situation because Japar 
can sell so cheaply it Would take a fantastic tariff increase to accomplish th, 
same end as Controlled volume.” 

Japanese fishermen, who range out as far as the Indian Ocean, are the hardest 
competition for |] hited States tunamen, although some fish also are imported 
from Pery. Last year Nipponese fishermen sold 98 million Pounds of fresh ani 
frozen tuna enough for more than 2 Million cases Co American ecanners. Fiy, 
years ago fresh and frozen imports totaled a mere 3 nillion Pounds. In additioy 
some 1.4 million cases of Japanese-canned tuna (on Which duty must he paid 
Were shipped into the United States, against Only &5,000 cases in 1949. 


PRICES DRIVEN DOWN 


The tide of Japanese tuna has driven prices down. Last year the big tore 
American canners, who put up about 70 Percent of the United States back, cut 
Wholesale prices $1 a case. Most srocers passed the cut along, dropping Prices 
on American-caught tuna 2 cents acan. But Japanese-caught tuna, put up by 
30-odd smaller canneries, is gti] 4 to 6 cents a can cheaper than the domest i: 
brands in MOST stores. 

While this hakes pleasant reading for housewives, it has hit America tuna 
fishermen hard, They’re £etting less money for their catch and making fewer; 
trips year year. San Diego's clipper fleet, which brings in 2 of every 3 tuna 
caught by American fishermen, has dwindled from 210 Vessels in 1952 to 161 today 

Rough Sailing for the country’s tuna industry mainly affects two ports San 
Diego and San Pedro, 100 miles to the horth in Los Angeles Harbor. From thes; 
[Wo ports sail Practically all the Nation’s tuna fishermen. In addition, San Pedry 
cans the bulk of tuna caught by American fishermen. 

Tuna, dubbed the “pig of the ocean” because of the red. bloody texture of its 
raw flesh, has been renamed Chicken of the Sea and Breast o’ Chicken by canners 
and has grown into a $125-million-a-year industry, 


RI GGED, COSTLY CLIPPERS 


As the industry srew, tuna fishers developed trim, rugged, w hite-paintea boats 
called Clippers. The clippers are among the most €xpensive fishing boats in thy 
world, iveraging about $300,000 in replacement value, with some valued as 
high as S600,000. 

Dist ingnished by large bait tanks aftanda raking bow and raised forward deck 
clippers range from 65 to 150 feet in length and will carry up to 600 tons of tuna 
in their refrigerated holds, They are equipped with radar, radio-direction 
finders, automatic pilots, depth sounding devices, radiotelephones. and evapora 
tors for converting salt Water to fresh water. Some even carry airplanes ty 
aid in Spotting schools of tuna. Each boat has a chapel Where its crew of 10 to 18 
can Worship 





tovs 


Japanese OVer that 


United 
States market. That's Why genera] emphasis is Shifting to import quotas, Notes 





eee 
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espite scientific aids, tuna fishing remains tough physical work When a 
wl of tuna is sighted, the clipper runs among them while a crewman, culled 
hummer, bails live sardines from the bait tanks and throws them among the 
ito keep them feeding close to the boat. A platform is lowered over the side 
water level. Fishermen stand on it and use stout bamboo poles to cast lines 
th feathered lures into the school. When a tuna strikes—and he may weigh 
to 150 pounds-——-he is heaved aboard before he can get off the barbless hook 
e fish will thrash himself free almost immediately and the fisherman is ready 
cast again. A 12-man crew has landed as many as 12 tons of tuna in 5 or 6 
irs of furious, unrelieved labor. 
Fishermen's efforts, however, are resulting in slimmer profits for both boat- 
wners and crewmen. In the past year, at-the-dock prices have declined $40 a 
n for the 2 species of tuna chiefly sought by the industry, yellowfin and 
pjack. Dockside prices are currently $270 a ton for yellowfin and $230 a ton 
ws oskipjack, lowest since Federal price-control days and, since the latest 
duction last August, competitive with Japanese prices. 


TROUBLE WITH INVENTORIES 


Most fishermen concede they could operate profitably even at these prices, if 


they could spend more time at sea and less in port. But unloading time after 


vovuge has stretched from a normal of about 10 days to 6 weeks because the 

major canneries absorbing the bulk of the American catch—Westgate-California 
Punn Packing Co., of San Diego, and Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., and Star Kist 
Foods, Ine., of San Pedro—are smothered in mounting inventories, which they 
lame on other American canners who buy their fish from Japan. Inventory 
hroughout the industry is currently 3 million cases, about twice the normal size. 

(nd moored in San Diego Harbor are about 120 tuna clippers with an esti- 

ited ST million worth of fish aboard. Adding to the difficulty is a 6-week-long 
strike that has tied up cannery operations in the area. The strike prevents 
skippers from unloading their catches so they can again put to sea. Other than 

glutted canneries and clipper holds, there are no cold-storage facilities for 
inprocessed tuna. 

Some of the thirty-odd canners processing Japanese tuna blame part of the 
industry's trouble on the Big Three who buy American-caught fish. Notes 
Henry Abts, vice president of San Pedro’s Franco-Italian Packing Co., which 
has been buying tuna from Japan for the past 2 years: “The three canners who 
buy the bulk of the American catch attempted to control the source of supply 
by building up the price to where it was ridiculous. Fishing contracts between 
boatowners and the Big Three called for prices as high as $3850 a ton early in 
154. All the boats hit with big catches, and they hung themselves.” Mr. Abts 
won't say what tuna cost his firm in 1954, but general price figures indicate he 
was paving SSO to $90 a ton less than the going American-fish price. 

{nd Mr. Abts says he can buy yellowfin tuna from Japan without also having 
to take the smaller skipjacks, as he would have to do when buying from the 
\merican fleet. The bigger fish mean less processing waste. 


BOAT PARADES AND BUTTONHOLING 


Many tuna men feel they must have tariff help to stave off further price de- 
lines. So fishermen and their wives have buttonholed Congressmen, prodded 
the State Department, and staged protest boat parades to dramatize the situation. 

There never has been any tariff on fresh and frozen tuna brought into the 
Lnited States. Since 1943, there has been a 12%-percent duty on tuna packed 

brine. This type of tuna, used mostly by restaurants, was first imported 
rom Japan in 1949; imports jumped from 3,000 cases in 1950 to more than 1.3 
iillion cases last vear. 

Tuna packed in oil, the most popular type for household use, was subjected 

a 22%-percent import duty in 1943. This tariff was hiked to 45 percent in 
N51, but cut back to 35 percent at last year’s Geneva World Trade Conference 

While the tuna industry has had some tariff aid on processed fish, it didn’t 
crow up under a protective umbrella. Even though imports of canned tuna 
have increased, fishermen—backed by a few packers—believe they would get 
nore help from a flexible quota limiting Japanese imports of frozen and fresh 
sh than from boosted duties on canned tuna. 

Besides falling fish prices, tuna men are “aced with rising operating costs. 
Boat repairs are more expensive, due to material and labor cost hikes. Fuel 
prices are up 20 percent since 1950, and insurance costs have been boosted 

cause of a mounting number of clipper losses in the risky business. 
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CANNER TROUBLES, TOO 


Tuna packers are having difficulties right along with the fishermen. \ 
ds contracts with 71 clippers, has no illusions about the tou; 


Camp, which hol 

competition in the industry. Besides being lower priced and generally larg: 
Japanese tuna are delivered to the United States g. !ed and gutted, says Gilbert ( 
Van Camp, Jr., executive vice president of the cunning firm. That cuts do 


the amount of labor for the American packer buying foreign fish, he explai: 

Van Camp, one of the canners that tried to meet competition with a $1-a-ca 
wholesale price cut last year, suffered a net loss of $40,000 in the 1955 fiscal ye 
first loss the company had reported in a quarter cen: ury. 

“We can’t dump,” adds James C. Lane, president of Westgate-California, a: 
other packer buying domestic tuna. “We did that last year and took a hell of 
beating.” 

But Van Camp, Westigate, and Star Kist say they’re still buying all the Ame: 
can-caught tuna they can. “If the fishing industry goes under, we go down, tu 
says Mr. Van Camp. “The competition by American producers keeps Japanes: 
raw fish coming to American packers, but if the domestic fishing industry is for 
out of the picture all the tuna caught will be canned in Japan and shipped direct 
This view, of course, is not held by the 30 other American packers who are buying 
Japanese-caught fresh and frozen tuna almost exclusively. 

Mr. Van Camp thinks one way for the American tuna fleet to compete wi 
Japan is through more efficient production methods. “A lot of the clippers ar: 
obsolete and should be replaced by bigger boats,” he says. Boats that w 
earry 500 tons and more would yield bigger profits from their bigger payloads 
and lower operations costs per ton, he notes. 


FOR SALE SIGNS BLOSSOM 


Individuals have their troubles, too. In the Point Loma area, a San Die; 
suburb popular with fishermen, about 100 homes are for sale. “If the fishin 
industry fails, T won’t have a parish,” says Msgr. Lawrence Forristal, pasto 
of St. Agnes Catholic Church in Point Loma. 

One of the for sale signs was tacked up by Mrs. Mary Rogers, whose husba 
owns two tuna clippers. Some $180,000 is owed on one of the vessels, and 
the Rogers fear their home might be taken as partial settlement of the boat’s 
debts. So the Rogers family is considering a move to Peru “while we've sti 
Mrs. Rogers has been one of the strongest battlers for legis 
lative help for fishermen. She’s president of the Tuna Fishermen’s Wives Emer 
geney Committee, set up to fight for a quota on Japanese imports. 

On the 290-ton capacity clipper American Enterprise, Jim Shougro, assistant 
engineer, says he’s just sitting ond taking it because no cannery will unloa 
the 235 tons of tuna in the refrigerated holds. The Enterprise has been tied 


got something.” 





up alongside San Diego’s Kmbarcadero for 2 months. Engineer Shougro and 
other crew members must stand 6-hour watches daily to guard the ship and 
cargo—but they're not earning a penny. 

Fishermen are paid according to the amount of fish caught A boat’s owne1 
take 51 percent of the proceeds of a catch; the remaining 49 percent is divided 


by the crew on a share basis. Some expenses are deducted from both owne 
and crew shares before the money is divided. In 1954 a full share was worth 
about $5,000 to a crewman on an average clipper. But to August 1 of this year 
such a share was worth only $1,700, according to the American Tuna Boat As 


sociation. 


{Los Angeles Times, August 3, 1955] 
Tuna Inpustry Has Ups anno Downs 
(By William C. Stewart) 


Triumphs and tribulations have alternated in the history of commerciz 
fishing on the Pacific coasi, such as the curreut tuna crisis highlighted a few 
days ago by a race for port to beat a sharp drop in price brought about by 
foreign competition. 

It was a calamity—the disappearance of sardines from local waters a half 
century ago—that led to the founding on Terminal Island of the tuna industry 
which has made Los Angeles the Nation’s leading fisheries port. 
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ive been important on the Pacific coast from prehistoric times 
s started the whaling industry and the first Spaniards who reached € 
were given dried fish by the Indians. In all the vast area ruled by Sp: 
rth America only California supported no agriculture prior to their cor 
The aborigines here subsisted on fish and acorns. 
Vhaling fleets from New England were working off the coast before 1800 
stlmon fishing had begun on a small scale before the gold rush of 1849 
the authority of General Vallejo, 1 wagonlond of fresh fish was sold to 
iid seekers for $5,000. During the next few years salmon was cured by 
eral small firms in the Sacramento River area. 
[fn 1862 the Hume brothers from Maine set up the first cannery in the West 
ard an old scow in the Sacramento. Fish were cooked in open pots and 
s were cut out by hand with tin snips and soldered. In succeeding years 
e salmon industry moved north along the coast and sardines, among other 
became more important to California. 
At East San Pedro—now Terminal Island—in 1{44 a fish canner, Albert P 
lalfhill. faced a dismal future because the sardines had deserted local waters, 
they were again to do in recent years. Somewhat dubiously, he conducted 
experiment, canning 700 cases of alhacore, the highest priced tunatish and 
only one with white meat. 
Some cans were placed in a Los Angeles grocery store but few customers were 
erested In desperation Halfhill journeyed to New York and made the rounds 
commission merchants, opening a can for each potential purchaser and ask 
him to taste the new product. One food broker, Sig Seeman, decided tuna 
sted somewhat like chicken and he placed an order. 
hus began a dynamic industry. 3y 1927, the period in which tuna really 





began to catch the attention of the Nation’s housewives, the pack—all from Cali 


a——-was 1,255,818 cases, quite an increase from the original 700 cases. But 
the normal pack runs from 7 million to 9 million cases annually, mostly from 


hern California ports. This does not include Japanese imports, which last 
reached 5,395,000 cases. 
No longer do little 2-man jibboats bring in all the catch, but 20-man « ers 
ishing bouts in the world. These craft travel up to 12,000 miles, be mad 
equator, for voyages as long as 4 months. Airplanes and helicopters have 


sed to scout schools of the fish. The industry has spread up the coast to 
hington and Oregon and to Hawaii and even to the Atlantic coast but San 
and San Diego are the principal ports. 

n Pedro is one of the busiest fishing ports in the world, a tangle of wharfs, 
vards, ice stations, canneries, fertilizer plants, and fuel-filling stations for 
hoats. More than 1,200 boats norinally operate from the port. 

rhe entire industry has been revolutionized by the use of mechanical refriger 

and the vear-round mass market developed in the last 30 years led to 
ig not only of coastal waters but those far to the south. Some of the boats 
as much as 560 tons of fish. 

rhe Pacific coast lands roughly half the Nation’s catch of fish and shellfish 

i supplies three-fourths of the canned fishery products and byproducts. Tuna 

ounts for more than a third of the national pack and salmon—the west coast’s 

specialty—for almost a third. 

Other specialties along the coast range from shrimp and oysters to shar! 

tamin A, but tuna is king. And when the king is threatened, there are 


i to be repercussions. 


»é 


1: 
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TuNA Boat OWNERS’ ASSOCTATION, 
Honolulu 14, Tl. H., March 2, 195 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreiqn Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washinaton, D.C. 
DeraAR Str: T have been advised that H. R. S001 and HL. R. 8536 introduced by 
gressman Wilson of California and Delegate Farrington of Hawaii, respee 
v, have been referred to the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com 
ee for hearings. 
If I may, I would appreciate to make a statement in favor of the resolutions 
behalf of the domestic producers of tuna in the Territory of Hawaii 
\t the very inception of World War II, when Pearl Harbor was attacked on 
ber 7, 1941, the commercial fisheries of Hawaii was completely wiped out 
ght, its boats commandeered for naval service, and its fishermen diverted 
ar efforts, in civilian and military capacities. 
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After the War, the industry sradually returned to its place in Hawaii's econy 
Picture and reg, hed its hormal status in the years of 1950-51, The tuna in 
try foresaw potential years of Prosperity and expansion, jin trend with 
Overall domestic Stability and the American ingenuity of harketing, Howe 
a change was taking place in line With our hational Dolicy of foreign 
aid, which ac first sight seemed of no consequence or alarm, But as the year. 
bassed by, it became more and more of concern to the fishermen, When 


CCONDG 


import of cheap frozen tuna sradually but Consistently took over an alarmiyes 


bortion of our domestic Production jt caused rapid depression in our raw-t 
prices, and as of today we know not Where to turn to meet this ft 
Competition. Our Operation and Maintainence Costs have continue 
level while our earning revenue retrogressed to 4 point where Venture capits] 
no longer attractive nor desirable in commercin] fisheries, especially tuna | 
has caused some of our experienced fishermen to seek employment elsew hey, 
With hopes of returning if Stabilization of the industry again is established 

It is assumed that the committee has the Statistics Available to indicate {}, 
situation as presented, that is affecting the domestic economy 
fisheries, hence the hecessity of repetition cay he avoided in th 

We favor the resolution in the fact that it Will place the Produce of commer 
fisheries on the Cognizant leye] of farm or agricultural] produce, as fisherme) are 
nothing else but harvesters of the seas. Recognition of the fact that Commerce)» 
lisheries ake a materia] Contribution to the 
national eCconomy as Well as Strengthens the defense of the United States, Wil 
basically keep the industry in a healthy, Prosperous, and Productive COndition 

We sincerely request that an equitable Consideration be given this Matter ang 
hope it is Within the PoWer of the committee to find a favorable 
Stabilize our domestic commercial] fisheries. 

Very sincerely yours, 


<d its stands) 


is Presentation 


Solution ft, 


W.A.K ANAKANUI, Gen, ral Manage) 


ees 


ASTORIA, OREG., Fe bruary 17, 1956 

Hon. Warn; NG, MAGNuson, 

Dire ctor, Inte rstate and Foreign COnme ree, 
Nenate OR ce Building, Washington, D.C. 


DreAr Mr WARREN MAGNuUSon - lam desperately concerned with the depressed 
condition of the fishing industry, Imports of fish Products are ever increasing 
Causing me reat alarm. 

My husband Was once engaged in the otter frawl and liver Oil fishery ery 
ploying 4 men (this fave 4 families a 00d living). This he had to Siveup dix 
to fish imports, Next he furned to Muna fishing. This too has reached the 
stace where the fishermen Cannot afford to £0 fishing. 

I wish to tell vou the experience my husband and other fishermen had jn 
1955. When the albacore tuna season started the American 


fishermen had to 
undersell the Japanese S30 per ton to get rid of their fish 


to our own American 
canneries, Japanese albacore season begins February extending through May 
While our albacore “€ason begins in July and extends through November. Our 
American (una canneries Were flooded With frozen Japanese albacore tuna he 
fore our Season started leaving us Without a Inarket, To avoid Situations like 
this, we desperate]; heed an immediate quota on al] imported fish, Why must 
Wwe pay the brice of foreign friendship With our homes and lifetime Savings? 
This city, a few years ago, was a thriving community, unemployment very 
Small], Shipyards Were busy building fish boats, giving employment to hundreds 
Canneries were employing thousands Of workers. The huge fishing fleet of 
fered a livelihood lor hundreds of ‘rewmen. Machine shops were thriving ery 
Ployving many. Al] Astoria merchants vere enjoying a prosperous business 
Building Was booming. To look at the same city today, it is a ghost tow) 
The water front has lost its value. All the canneries are closed on “account of 
unfair COM petition of importations of fish products, Only Cannery (Colum. 
bia River Packers Association ) is Operating, employing “Pproximately 150) 
cannery workers Which is better, Providing work for thousands or for a few? 
Without the quots on all fish Products, we are in direct competition with 
lands of Joy living and ware standards. How can we be expected to compete 
Without Protection from our Government? Will you please help us to set a quota 
On all imported fish products? 
Sincere]y yours, 


Mrs, VEIKKo ROMpPAN} N, A Fisherman's Wife. 
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RESOLUTION 


ereas the Farmers of the Sea Fishing Committee unanimously recommends 
ge support on the following basic points: 
1. A reduction of the quota on all tuna-like fish reduced to 25 percent of 
the present quota being shipped into the United States. 
i 2» Appoint an Assistant Secretary of Fisheries in Department of Agri 
g culture, Commerce, or Interior; Agriculture preferred. 
3. Subsidy loan, tax relief, bankruptcy and other reliefs extended to 
ix farmers. 
$, Revise Fish and Wildlife Service to better represent food-producing 
eginents of the fishing industry. 
| 5. Protection on the high seas, stopping Japan from seining salmon un 
limited on the high seas, Whereas the American and Canadian fishermen are 
under conservation restrictions. 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved. That Bodega Bay Grange, No. 777, goes on record as supporting the 
Farmers of the Sea Fishing Committee above basic points, and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to Sonoma County Pomona Grange, California State 
re Grange, National Grange, and Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, who is drafting legislation in Washington, D. C 
(Signed) Roy K. FauGHr, 
Vaster, Bodega Bay Grange, Member, Farmers of the Sea Committee. 
GLENICE M. CARPENTER, 
MU [SEAL | Secretary. 
Duly adopted by Bodega Bay Grange, No. 777, January 15, 1956. 
Adopted by Sonoma County Pomona Grange. meeting in regular session, this 
ved day of January 1956, in Sonoma, Calif. 
Respectfully submitted. 


HazeL. KINSEY, Secretary 


The Cuamman. Mrs. Nitco, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANDREW XITCO, CHAIRMAN, SAVE OUR 


1 FISHERIES COMMITTEE, FISHERMEN’S WIVES ASSOCIATION, SAN 
PEDRO, CALIF. 


Mrs. Xrrco. My name is Helen XNitco. I am a housewife and am 
the wife of Capt. Andrew Nitco, part owner of the purse seine vessel 
North Queen. My husband has been a fisherman for over 30 years, 
1 during which time he has fished from Alaska to Peru. During the 
p ears of our m: riage my husband has worked his way up from bei ing 

‘l : ae who worked for a share, until he was able to gain the 
; experience necessary to become a fishing boat captain and owner. 
This has not been an easy thing because experience is not enough 
and we had to save and sacrifice so that money could be saved so that 
we could purchase into a boat. 
: When the price of fish began to decline and the boat earnings went 
down accordingly, we were naturally quite alarmed because we could 
ee our years of saving and sacr ifice going down the drain. We dis- 
issed the matter in our household at which time I asked my husband 
just what is there that we can do to combat this decline in the price 
of tish. My husband, who spends pri actically all his time at sea, 
told me that we had our organization, the Fishermen’s C ooperation 
\ssociation at San Pedro, working on this problem for many years 
but that we had been unsuccessful because it was a problem which 
0 fisheries agency of the Government was able to, or had the au- 
Ol ity to, act pon. 
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I listened to him and it seemed to me that there must be a 

hereby we would be heard so that legislation or some other fi 
of protection could be brought about. 

Discussions with other women whose husbands were boatowners 
or fishermen brought out that we were all thinking along the san 
lines. Several of us got together and decided that we would 
meeting of the women for the purpose of discussing the problem 
trying to find out if there was anything we could do. 

Through the cooperation of our local newspaper we had a meet 
notice printed in the paper. Within 24 hours enough interest 
pencrated to bring 150 women to our meeting. | was amazed 
such a good turnout upon such short notice, but it was further ind 
tive of the seriousness of the situation. 

At our meetine we discussed the situation. It was decided 
one of the things that would help us would be to publicize our plig! 
and to bring our story before the eyes of the public. We establisii 
an office and immediately began a letter-writing campaign to om 
friends and to the various agencies in both the city and State. It \ 
only a few weeks after we started our letter-writing campaign tliat 
we were able to meet with Governor Knight of California and jy 
issued statements in our support. In fact, sent a delegation back t 
Washington to discuss the problem with Government. 

We received letters of support from every city and county agency 
as well. Nowhere have we been turned down without being heard 
fairly and when we were able to present our case we found no on 
who was completely unsympathetic. 

All of this effort, however, taught us one thing, and that is that 
while all of the people to whom we spoke were sympathetic they were 
vowerless to help us. This was a matter which could only be settled 
Ey the Federal Government. 

It was then decided that we must reach the agencies of the Gover 
ment which were the ones that handled fisheries problems in an effort 
to further show the seriousness of our situation. We sent thousands 
of letters to the State Department, various Senators, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and to President Eisenhower. We received prompt 
and courteous replies, but in none of them was there any indicatio1 
that there would be any relief for us. It looked for a while as if our 
program was going to fail. 

Suddenly, during the latter part of the summer, we were informed 
that the chairman of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee had announced tht he was sending an investigator to the 
west coast to look into the plight of the west-coast fishermen. Sub 
sequently the investigator filed his report and the chairman of the 
committee saw the need for a committee investigation, and such a 
investigation was conducted up and down the fishing ports of the west 
coast. We were invited to participate in these hearings and were 
very pleased to find that at last we had reached a sympathetic ear, 
and that perhaps now our pleas were being heard. 

We have studied the proposed bills, S. 8275 and S. 3339, and we 
feel that they are rue to help us and worthy of our full 
complete support. 

We women are not professionals. In fact, on many days we had 
women working who could not read or write English and who could 
only be used to seal and stuff envelopes, but we are all bound togethet 


| 
| 
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ye common bond—we must help our men, who have difficulty in 

tting together because of their work, in their fight. 

We got into this fight because we had to. We have carried on our 

ipaign day and night for several years. Perhaps our homes have 
fered, but our homes and our boats will be no more unless we win. 
iat we know. And that is why we are resolved to continue this fight 
eave our fisheries. We want this committee: we want all Congress 
en to realize that we will not be stopped. 

On behalf of the Save Our Fisheries Committee, T want to thank 

s committee for an opportunity to be heard. 

Phe CHarrMan. Any questions, Senator Payne / 

Senator Payne. No questions. 

am CuatrMan. Well, Mrs. Nitco, I suppose that you have heard 

e the meeting in San Pedro and since these bills li: ave been intro- 
d sa some discussions among the fishing people about this legislation. 

Would you say it would be a fair statement that most of them felt, 

egardless of whether they might disagree on certain provisions, that 
there was an extreme necessity that something be done in this matter, 
ind that we at least have to move forward in support of some basic 
legislation, not only to aid the fish industry but on the question of 

ports as well? 

Mrs. Xirco. Well, with all the fishermen I have talked to, both boat- 
owners and men we have aboard, they all know that we need some 
help. We need someone we can tell our troubles to: we need some 
financial help, we cannot get loans from the banks. The only secu- 
rity we have are boats, and no one will loan us a dime on them. 

The CHarrMan. Right at that point, I want to read to you, here 
sa letter from the Department of Commerce opposing these bills 
ind one of the reasons they Oppose the bills, and I quote from page 9 
of their letter, that 


the loan provisions of 8. 3339 appear to duplicate in a large measure— 


they say the loan provisions of S. 3339 appear to duplicate in a large 
measure 


he authority presently vested in the Small Business Administration which we 
nderstand is empowered to provide assistance to qualified applicants for the 
fishing industry. 


This is one of the major reasons why they are against the bills. 
Now, do you know the name of that man that applied for a loan on 
< boat to the Small Business Administration and was turned down? 
Mrs. Xrrceo. Anthony Bozanich. 
Phe CHameMan,. All ‘right, we will put it in the record in full. 
The letter referred to is as follows:) 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., October 27, 1955 
Docket No, L-360, 716-LA. 
Mr. ANTHONY F. BozANIcH, 
Doing business as boat “Little Flower”? 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Bozantcn: A very careful analysis of the information and data 
bmitted with your application for a loan in the amount of $40,006 was made 
this office in an endeavor to de — a basis for favorable action. 
Our Washington office has reviewed a copy of your application and our report, 
nd we received a telegram which states: 
This Administration on October 26, 1955, declined application for $40,000 to 
nv F, Bozanich, doing business as boat Little Flower, San Pedro, Calif., for 
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Lack of reasonable assurance of ability to repay loan from 





the following reasons: 
earnings. 

We appreciate the courtesy you extended to our representative and regret our 
inability to grant the loan you requested. 

However, if you feel we can further clarify the decision made in your case, 
please feel free to telephone this office and I will be glad to review your loan 
application in person with you. 

Please be assured that we made every effort, within the regulations under 
which we operate, to reach a decision which would be favorable to you. We 
sincerely regret that it is impossible to make this loan to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
LISLE W. DAtsy, Acting Regional Director. 

The CuairMAN. I just wanted to point out to the Senator from Maine 
that Small Business Administration can make these loans but when- 
ever the tuna people have asked for a loan, sorely needed, they have 
the consistent reply, which I think I can quote almost verbatim, the 
letter is in the record, “The future possibility of earnings or profits 
in this industry is so remote in view of present conditions that the 
loan is not desirable.” 

I may not have the exact wording'but that is about what they said. 

Here, I have it right here. Let me read the letter for the record. 
I do not think the Department of Commerce knows exactly what the 
right hand or the left hand is doing in this particular case. 

This is interesting. On October 27, 1955, they declined the appli- 
cation for $40,000 to oe Bozanich, doing business as the boat 
Little Flower, San Pedro, Calif., for the following reasons—well, I 
did not say it as delicately as they say it—‘Lack of reasonable assur- 
ance of ability to repay the loan from earnings.” 

Mrs. Xitco. I might tell you of the experience we had in trying to 
borrow money from a bank. 

The Carrman. What I am trying to point out is all of the boat- 
owners, whether they be tuna, salmon, or anything else, have now been 
faced with the same denial, and. of course, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, it is not their fault, they do not want to make loans unless 
they have some assurance that they think that the fellow engaged in 
the particular type of activity or business might have a reasonable 
chance to pay him back, but here they s: ty—the present condition he 
has not a reasonable chance to pay it back. And, therefore, they do 
not want tomaketheloan. I donot blame them. 

Now, I would think that a private bank, would probably in much 
stronger terms, reiterate that matter. 

The reason I brought this matter up, you talk about getting financial 
help, there is no place to go. 

Mrs. Xirco. There is no place to go. And some of the boats are 
using gear that is very, very bad because they do not have the finances 
to buy new nets and the canneries will not extend credit to them to get 
them. 

The CHarrman. The tuna industry is just like the farmers were in 
the early thirties, there was no place to go, the banks would not take 
care of them, so we had to pass some legislation to help them out. It 
turned out good because they paid back the money. We had to help 
them that way. 

You do not think for a minute you could get a loan at the bank in 


San Pedro—— 
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Mrs. X1rco. Well, we got one, but we had to—for $23,000 we had to 
take everything my father-in-law had for security, they would not 
give us a dime on the boat, and that is the way we got ours. 

The Cuairman. You have to have the coll: iteral. 

Mrs. Xrrco. I mean, with the collateral you can get it, but the boat 
is not considered collateral. 

The Cuairman. No, but if you have other collateral they will make 
you the loan, and if you have that much collateral you w ould not need 
the loan to begin with. I think this whole thing is pinpointed in just 
this one sentence in the letter from the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the reason they decline the loan and I quote, “Lack of reasonable 

assurance of ability to repay the loan from earnings.” With boats 
loaded at the docks with fish they cannot sell. That is a sad state for 
the fishing industry. 

Asa matter of fact, I think they are right. 

Mrs. Xirco. To get a loan has been very hard for the fishermen as 
far back as I can remember. We get loans from the canneries, but it 
has been on demand notes which is a hard way to do business. 

The Cuairman. Well, you cannot plan the fishing operation such as 
tuna on a demand note. 

Mrs. Xrrco. That is the way we have obtained loans from the can- 
neries on the boats. We have a chattel mortgage with a demand note 
and there it sits. 

The Cuairman. The canneries only do it for one reason; to be honest 
about it. 

Thank you, Mrs. Xitco. 


Mrs. Zeluff, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCES ZELUFF, REPRESENTING THE TUNA 


FISHERMEN’S WIVES EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF SAN DIEGO, 
CALIF. 


Mrs. ZeLurr. My name is Frances Zeluff. I am the wife of George 
Zeluff, master of the motor vessel Paramount, a commercial tuna fish- 
ing vessel, [am representing the Tuna Fishermen’s Wives Emergency 
Committee of San Diego, Calif. 

With your permission and forebearance, I would like to deviate for 
«a moment to refer to and quote from the statement I made before your 
subcommittee in San Pedro for the benefit of Senator Payne, who com- 
mented on the defense contribution which the fishing fleet made to the 


Nation at the beginning of World War II: 


At the beginning of World War II, tuna clippers and crews were immediately 
pressed into service, and served their country well and honorably, with not all 
of them returning. For example, within a few days after Pearl Harbor, the 
clipper Paramount and her crew were in the service of the United States Navy. 
Her duties included carrying ammunition and supplies to islands and ships. 
In 1942 President Roosevelt promised the families of the men on Guadalcanal 
turkey dinners for Christmas. The Paramount was given this assignment and 
sailed from Numea for Guadalcanal, escorted by two destroyers. Delivering 
ammunition to a submarine en route, they unloaded the supplies for the Christmas 
meals at Guadalcanal and made their way alone, unescorted, expendable at that 
point, to Numea. As they sailed into the harbor, where there was concentrated a 
soodly part of our Pacific fleet, each ship anchored there, from the smallest 
PT boat to the two first-line battleships, dipped their colors in salute to the 
little fish boat, Paramount, and her crew who had made good the promise of the 
President of the United States to his people. The Paramount was one of those 
vessels and men of the tuna fleet who did not return from the war. 
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We are encouraged by and heartily approve Senator Payne’s action 
in introducing a bill to provide for scientific and vocational training 
of fishery personnel. As wives of fishermen and mothers of prospec- 
tive ones, we are quite aware of the need for such an educational 
program. 

In our own community such a plan would bring tremendous benefits 
to our fleet. My husband, for instance, was trained professionally for 
the sea at the California Maritime Academy, but his training as a 
fisherman has for lack of other sources, been limited to the practical 
school. He also is placed in the position of having to train some of 
his own crew of fishermen. 

Other countries, including our biggest competitors, provide for the 
vocational and scientific education of their fishermen. _ It is, therefore, 
extremely encouraging to see those within our own Government taking 
steps to provide similar measures to fill this very great need. In order 
to insure a continuing number of men who will desire to enter the 
fishing business, it is “however nec essary to strengthen the economic 
picture of the industry. 

This committee I represent came into existence last May, almost a 
year ago, as a result of the extensive tieup of the San Diego and San 
Pedro tuna fleets. The canners, our sole marketing outlet, refused to 
accept our fish because the market was oversupplied by a rising, ever 
increasing, influx of cheaper Japanese tuna. 

The situation was critical—many families had not received pay- 
checks in 7 or 8 months, and the chances for their fishermen to make 
another trip and bring in and sell another catch were growing slimmer 
and slimmer. 

Joined by a similar group in San + dro, we began a vigorous crusade 
for a quota on tuna imported from Japan, which took 2 directions— 
(1) by means of a letter-writing campaign, to make both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government aware of the severity of 
the problem, and the fact that it could no longer be ignored; and (2) to 
inform the people of the United States of what was h: ippening to an 
American industry, one which makes a material contribution to the 
national economy and to the defense of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we had hoped, by accomplishing those objectives, to 
encounter a reversal in attitude from the executive branch and to be 
granted some relief from the problems which beset us then and now. 

Asa result of conferences between representatives of all segments of 
the southern California tuna industry and the Governor of our State, 
a meeting with the State Department in Washington, D. C., was 
arranged for June 20, 1955. A number of us from different sections 
within the industry attended this meeting as advisers to the California 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 

It was explained to us that our problem—and they did admit that 
there was a problem—was a complex one, involving six different 
agencies of the Federal Government. They assured us there was a 
task force working toward a solution which would be forthcoming 
within the next few weeks. Meetings with these various agencies to 
which they referred were arranged for us for the balance of the week. 
Many crocodile tears were shed that week, and we were in effect patted 
on the head and told to run along home like good little children—out 
Government would look after us. 
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On July 28, 1955, Presidential Assistant I. Jack Martin wrote a 
letter to California c ongressman Bob Wilson. Our plea for a quota 
was denied, but there were set forth some positive steps which the 
White House advanced as avenues of relief for 1 

Some of them are: (1) A joint advertising campaign by the Japa- 
nese and American industries; (2) a credit relief program by the 
Small Business Administration; (3) a positive program of activity 
by the Department of the Interior; and (4) a request by our Govern- 
ment to the Japanese Government to increase the wage standards and 
practices in their tuna fishing industry, one of their most prosperous, 
incidentally. 

The CrHatrmMan. You would say that that No. 2 was pretty well 
stricken out by now, would you not? 

Mrs. Zevurr. That is true. Ed Silver, who has made a similar 
application, has been denied. 

The Cuamman. There are all kinds of applications. The fisher- 
men in Senator Payne’s State and up in New England have been met 
with the same objection. I cannot understand the positive program 
advanced by the Department of the Interior. I do not understand 
what they mean. 

Senator Payne, I do not know what the Department of the Interior 
could do about the situation, do you 4 

Senator Payne. I do not know what this refers to either. 

Mrs. Zevurr. I believe, Senator, it refers to appropriations under 
the Saltonstall Act. Dr. Chapman, what is it—nine-tenths of 1 per- 
cent——- 

Dr. CrapmMaNn. We got nothing. 

Mrs. ZeLurr. That we received as a result. 

The Cuarrman. We will knock out 2 and 3, and then No. 1 we did 
have an advertising campaign, but the Japanese did not participate 
in it. : 

Mrs. ZeLurr. They refused to because they would have to put some 
money into the kitty. 

The Cuairman. So we knock out 1,2, and 3. What about 4: 

A request by our Government to the Japanese Government to increase the wage 
standards and practices in their tuna fishing industry, one of their most pros- 
perous, incidentally. 

I will knock that out even before we discuss it, so all of their sug- 
gestions are without value to the industry. 

Mrs. Zeturr. Our associations and individuals within the industry, 
anxious to leave no stone unturned, have pursued each of these avenues 
of relief proposed by the White House. We have found them not only 
blind alleys, but so inconsequential as to make us wonder how they 
could ever have been ser iously advanced in the first place. 

However, not once has the executive branch claimed that it had 
not the power to act in our behalf. We feel that it has, but does not 
choose to do so constructively. 

The Cuatrman. I think there maybe we ought to be fair about it. 
| think most of this comes from the State Department. 

Mrs. Zevurr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. The White House, of course, being responsible, 
and I want to be very fair about this, and I think the Senator from 
Maine will agree with me that the President on these matters only acts 
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upon recommendation from the Tariff Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State and in both instances I do not think this matter has ever 
gotten to him, to be perfectly honest with you. It is stymied down 
below. 

Senator Payne. We have a number of very important matters out- 
side of the fishing industry, for instance, the cotton textile industry 
out in my section of the country which are very much concerned, i in 
which the same relative situation is occurring because of the import 
deve lopments that are affecting domestic industr y. 

The Cuairman. And the cumbersome procedures we have to finally 
go through for the President of the United States, whomever he may 
be, to act on quotas or tariffs, by that time the horse has gone and you 
are locking the barn long afterward. 

That is what we are driving at, trying to get these bills passed by 
Congress, the stabilization bill, we hope, will establish some quick pro- 
cedures to take care of these problems. Under present procedures, by 
the time these matters get up to a President of the United States every- 
body is about de: wh so it appears to be wasted effort. 

Senator Payne. I think it would be very helpful, Mr. Chairman, if 
it might be oat to ask the head of the Small Business Administra- 
tion possibly to come up before we close the hearings. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, we intend to do it. 

Senator Payne. In order to discuss it at the top level, because some- 
times some of these regional men do not always reflect the top level 
situation on it. 

The Cnatrman. And the Small Business Administration is charged 
with the responsibility of making what they consider to be good loans. 

In the case of the fishing industry, they just do not think they are 
good loans, and I must say I agree with them. 

Mrs. Zevurr. Unfortunately, I will have to agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. We cannot criticize them. 

Mrs. Zevurr. Within the last few days President Eisenhower has 
issued a proclamation raising the duty on tuna canned in brine, after 
a certain percentage of the previous year’s domestic pack has entered 
the country. This is fine, for the canners, but what does it mean to 
the producer? Likely, only that a greater percentage of the imports 
will be in the form of fresh frozen tuna, thereby further increasing 
our problem. This inequitable treatment came as no surprise to the 
producer, it is historically the producer who gets the short end of the 
stick. 

Obviously, since the executive branch refuses to take appropriate 
and workable measures to help us find a way from our economic diffi- 
culties, we must turn to Congress. The people for whom I am speak- 
ing today, and this group includes over 1,200 women in San Diego, 
believe that there are several important steps which should be taken 
immediately to preserve this industry. 

First, a basic statement of policy for all commercial fisheries of the 
United States. In this year that has just passed, during which we 
have stepped from our homes to become crusaders for the preservation 
of our husbands’ jobs, our very livelihoods, we have found a number 
of things to be true. 

There are 33 States, plus Hawaii and Alaska, in which commercial 
fishing is an important part of the economy. In addition to the 33 


directly affected, every remaining State in the Union contributes in 
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some measure to the supplies needed to keep the fleets and their allied 
industries in operation. It has been estimated that over a billion dol- 
lars is spread annually by American fisheries throughout the United 
States. 

The tuna producers are not the only fisheries producers to be dis- 
astrously affected by imports and other unfavorable conditions. The 
Government, by its lack of definitive policy, has allowed, even at times 
encouraged, "the disintegration of other important fish-producing 
groups. By this time, most fishermen and boatowners have reac hed 
the stage of utter dise ouragement and apathy. 

“Do you really think the Government will help us?” is a common 
question they ask each other—sometimes wistfully, sometimes cyni- 
cally. A statement of policy which sets forth the importance of the 
commercial fisheries of this country would have an immediate revital- 
izing effect upon these people who would give their all in sacrifice for 
our land, but do not want to be sacrificed by it. 

Second, we feel that the time has come when we must have someone 
on a policymaking level assume responsibility for our welfare in mat- 
ters within the province of government. It is true that too many 
cooks spoil the broth, and it is also true and obvious that too many 
people in Washington have a finger in our particular pie, but no one 
has the responsibility or power to make sure it does not spoil. 

We are in desperate need of better representation in the executive 
branch, on a higher level, than we now have. 

Third, despite the White House refusal of last year of our requests 
for a quota on tuna, we still feel that this is a vital and necessary step 
which must be taken if we are to survive. 

One of the reasons that was quoted for their refusal was that to 
place any quantitative restriction on imports of tuna from Japan 
would endanger our friendship with that nation. Is it not time we 
make it quite clear that any foreign aid or trade concessions we make 
are not bribes to buy friend¢hip, but rather gestures of good will to 
nations of similar good will? 

Are we setting an example of integrity and equality when we de- 
liberately sacrifice a domestic industry, when it is the expressed in- 
tention of our Government not to do so? It would seem that this is 
not painting a very pretty picture of democracy to those nations we 
are endeavoring to keep within the free world. 

The CHamman. Yes; and by the same token supposing that we 
allowed exports from the United States to deliber ‘ately destroy an 
industry in Japan. Ido not think that we would participate in such 
a thing. We would realize that it just could not be that way. 

I believe, and I know Japanese people quite well, that the intelligent 
Japanese people engaged in this business realize that this just cannot 
go on this way, that it cannot go on for the future stabilization of our 
reciprocal arrangements with all countries, including Japan, and | 
am sure that if we made the right approach they would sit down and 
be reasonable. We could work out an intelligent and fair reciprocal 
trade policy on this question. 

Mrs. ZeLurr. Yes, Senator Magnuson; and I would like to make it 
quite clear that it has never been our intention or our desire to put 
Japan out of the tuna business. All we want is a fair share of the 
market for ourselves, 
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The Cyairman. All you want isa fair share of the market for your- 
selves; I am sure they realize it. I know that, but sometimes I am not 
so sure that some of their American representatives know it. Maybe 
they are at fault. 

By that I mean their agents over here, including some of them that 
testified at San Pedro. 

Mrs. Zevurr. It would be wonderful if our husbands could make 
a living by just going out and catching fish and selling it, without 
any governmental intervention. But since the Government has com- 
plic ated the course of our affairs by international treaties, trade con- 
cessions, ete., then it has the moral obligation to give us the assistance 
necessary for us to continue in business. 

We wives of the tuna fleet feel that there is no better way for 
Congress to accomplish this than by making a clear-cut statement 
of policy y for all commercial fisheries of the United States, elevating 
fisheries to a policymaking level, and by extending to us the educa- 
tional and economic aid and protection against imports afforded 
other food-producing segments of the national economy. 

We, therefore, go on record as favoring the bills S. 2379, 3339, 
and 3275, as amended. 

Our thanks and appreciation are extended to Senators Magnuson, 
Kuchel, and Payne for taking the initiative in drawing up legisla- 
tion to strengthen and aid the commercial fisheries of our Nation. 

The Cnairman. Mrs. Zeluff, I believe it would be fair to say 
that in discussions on this matter with people in the industry and 
interested people, that they generally believe, without going into 
details and modifications, that the three bills all complement each 
other / 

Mrs. Zevurr. That is quite true. 

The CHairman. And that they all have a different approach, to 
specific problems, yet the three bills could be put together to provide 
a sound program and policy for fisheries. I think there are a lot 
of amendments and modifications that might be made to improve 
bills, but the general approach, don’t you believe, is a step in the 
right direction ¢ 

Mrs. Zeturr. A step up, as you said a while ago; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions, Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. No; I want to congratulate you on a very fine 
statement, 

Mrs. Zevvrr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Payne. And I agree with you very definitely that this 
matter of working out something, as the chairman has stated, with 
regard to our reciprocal arrangements should in effect be reciprocal 
and should not be just one-way streets. ' 

Too often we have gotten into a one-street proposition, I think, 
because we as a nation I think are pretty charitable, and we sin- 
cerely—whether it 1s believed by some people or not—are interested 
and honestly interested in trying to help the other fellow, but I 
think sometimes in doing it, we are a little shortsighted in realizing 
that our own future and ability to be able to do that rests entirely 
upon the ability of our own people to remain gainfully employed 
and for our own activities to be helped to the limit of the possibilities 
there. 
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That is the reason that last year I introduced, when the trade agree- 
ments were up, a suggestion—it did not get anywhere, I did not 
expect that it would—with regard to establishing a group te make a 
continuing study of the possibilities of developing world trade, taking 
into account the ability of our Nation to produce where we were 
short in production and where we are over in production, and en- 
couraging the exchange and development of policies that could lead 
our surpluses to go to countries in short supply, and their surpluses, 
in turn, went into the shores of other nations that would participate 
in such a study. 

Certainly we want to see Japan progress, and I think it is not only 
on our shoulders to see that: it happens, but I think there are other 
nations in this world that have just as much at heart as we have in 
this, and I think that there could be a way in which other nations 
could come to the Japanese and take some of their supplies and take 
some of their production, and trade on a reciprocal basis; but if the 
United States has always got to be the nation that may be on the 
brunt of this thing, certainly eventually we are going to have a lot 
of very serious impact come into many of our industries. 

Mrs. Ze.vurr. We feel this way: we are willing to share our loaf of 
bread with our Japanese neighbors, but we do not feel that we should 
have to give them the whole loaf. 

Senator Payne. That is right, and I do not think they expect it 
as the chairman has stated. 

The Cratrman. I think the Japanese people do not expect that. 
I think that they want to do as you say, share it. 

Senator Payne. It is human nature to take all that they can get, 
but they will sit down and reason this thing out. 

The Cuairman. Here is an example of it: They export tuna to the 
United States, but you go down to the Japanese consulate in Los 
Angeles and just politely suggest, “Can I have an export license to 
export tuna to Japan?” “Oh, no.” 

They would not allow you to ship a pound of tuna into Japan, so 
it just should not work that way, and I think they understand it. 

Senator Payne. They would if they had a shortage. 

The Cramman. Yes, if they had a shortage, and if their market 
was greater than they could produce themselves, which is the case of 
our market; and as Mrs. Zeluff says, we want to share this, but when 
it starts to absolutely knock us out, it then becomes another story. 

Mrs. ZeLurr. Yes, if there were an arrangement made where they 
could have a proportionate share of the domestic market, the greater 
the market grows, the larger their share would be and the more their 
business would continue to increase. 

The Ciamman. And the paradox and the irony of this whole situ- 
ation, economically that is, is that the consumption of tuna in the 
United States domestically has, I think, tripled in the past 13 or 14 
years. 

That being the case, normally our tuna industry should share pro- 
portionately and be healthy and more prosperous, but the reverse 
has been true, they are almost out of business despite the fact that 
the American housewife is buying more tuna by almost three times 
than ever before. 

Mrs. Ze_vrr. Right. 


, 
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The Crarrman. I think that becomes a serious tariff problem or a 
serious problem of reciprocal trade. That is what this is all about, 
and I think the Japanese realize that; but we have never been able 
to get this matter in the open—pinpoint it on a Federal level and get 
it where it belongs. 

If it h: appened to automobiles or if it happened to heavy machinery 
or some of our major exports, you would hear the doggonedest weep- 
ing and wailing around here you ever heard in your life; but when 
it happens to fisheries, that is not even—why, in the GATT negotia- 
tions, they discuss everything first, and then they get down to fish last. 

That is something to trade a little bit and throw around, and I think 
if we did not accomplish anything else, if we just get fisheries on a 
high level in all these negotiations and in our governmental thinking, 
we would accomplish a great deal indeed. 

Mrs. Ze_urr. We would indeed. 

Senator Payne. Do you remember what the fishing industry con- 
tributed during the war when we had to curtail all meat? Without 
the fish product ts and what the fishermen did, we would have been in 
asad way, so far as the people were concerned, and that was basically 
all domestic production, too. 

The CuaimrMan. Senator, it did not take us long to pass a wool bill. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 

The Cuamman. We gave them 110 percent of parity. It did not 
take us long to pass a wheat parity. It did not take us long to take 
care of corn. 

Senator Payne. But they would not take care of my poor potatoes. 

The Cuamman. Didn’t they take care of potatoes at one time, the 
white potatoes ? 

Senator Payne. But you took care of them in the wrong way. 

The Cuamman. But here is an industry that in comparison—I do 
not want to diminish the role of potatoes—but after all it is a big 
industry that has never had any proper consideration at the proper 
level, in my opinion, that it deserves economically or politically. 

Senator Payne. I agree with you. 

The CuarrmMan. That is why you have introduced your bill. 

Senator Payne. That is right. F 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mrs. Zeluff. 

I have my friend and colleague here, the Congressman from the 
First District of the State of Washington, who has something to say 
about these bills and this whole fisheries problem. 


































STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WASH- 


INGTON 


Mr. Pretiy. Mr. Chairman, I have always listened to you and 
learned something, so when you have this colloquoy back and forth, I 
am all ears, because I know that particularly when you get into mat- 
ters of our fisheries where you have had such a long experience, I can 
learn a great deal from you. 

I want to say right now that I appreciate very much the opportunity 
at your invitation to attend this hearing during the past recess of 
Congress. 
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I have a great interest, and I share your interest in this great re- 
source and industr y, and today I want to express, too, my appreciation 
for the oe to appear in support of your subcommittee and 
in support of S. 3275 and the other two bills. 

The sad state of our national fisheries has compelled me, like many 
other members of the legislative branch of our Gov ernment, to the 
conclusion that a new type of administrative authority is needed to 
deal exclusively with research and the general administration and 
development of our great national resource. 

In this connection it has seemed to me that an independent com- 
mission as provided for in 8S. 3275 is our best hope of obtaining results. 
On this account I introduced a similar bill in the House. 

In looking over the committee print showing certain suggested 
amendments to 8. 3275, I find a number of improvements on the bill 
as it was originally introduced. These changes clarify and strengthen 
this measure. 

I would favor two other changes, which I understand have been 
suggested. One, a provision which would spell out some qualifications 
for at least three members of the proposed new Commission, and the 
other an amendment to specify that nothing in this measure shall 
repeal the provisions of the White Act, whic hy protects the right of all 
American citizens regardless of residence to equal participation in our 
Alaskan territorial fisheries. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that I would be opposed to any 
suggestion that the Commission provided for in this bill be left under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. It seems to me 
our fisheries are of suffic wa importance and their problems serious 
enough to justify separate attention without responsibility and ad- 
ministration being shared with other important jurisdictions. 

On this basis, Mr. Chairman, I support S. 3275 and urge favorable 
action to report it substantially in the form as shown in the com- 
mittee print. 

The CuHatrmMan. I might say there I think you make a very impor- 
tant suggestion, and there was no intention in drawing the bill— 
I said we have no pride of authorship and neither do you in this 
particular bill—to supplement or repeal any of the rights granted 
in the White Act, and I think that suggestion might well be looked 
again into in the draft of the bill or for modification. 

There has been some comments—not criticism but some discussion 
of how the bill may affect the terms of the White Act, and there has 
never been any intention of any of us to do that. I think you are 
right in your suggestion. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Pelley. We appreciate your com- 
ing over. 

Senator Payne, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Parner. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Senator Payne and I hope that you can initiate 
the same interest over in the House side which I know you are capable 
of doing. 

Mr. Petty. You know that Iam on the appropriate committee. 

The CHatrMan. He is on the appropriate committee, and I hope 
that you will carry on in the House to obtain support for such a pro- 
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gram. I know you will make a great attempt to help the fishing 
industry as we are attempting to do in the Senate. 

Mr. Pewiy. I believe the members of our House committee have been 
watching with great interest your action and meetings that you have 
been holding, and I think we ean assure you of our interest if you 
can get us over a bill similar to this. 

Senator Payne. You think we might have a chance of getting it 
through this session ? 

Mr. Petry. I can assure you that there are many of us that have 
this interest in mind. 

Senator Payne. That is fine. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Bundy, I am calling you a little out of order, but I understand 
it is necessary for you to leave shortly, and I understand you have 
a very short statement. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK BUNDY, PRESIDENT, GORTON-PEW 
FISHERY, OF GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. Bunpy. I appreciate it, and I will take about 5 minutes, that 
is all. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Frederick Bundy, and I am president 
of pete Gorton-Pew Fishery, of Gloucester, Mass. 

I appear here to endorse any increase in stature of the fishing in- 
dustry of the country that the Congress will allow. The competing 
countries, as was pointed out a little earlier, have ministers at the 
cabinet level in charge of fisheries. 

We have sort of suppressed it. The industry needs help 

The Saltonstall-Kennedy bill has given it some help, but we do not 
have large companies in the industry with research staffs. We have 
not made that kind of money to permit us to progress without Gov- 
ernment research assistance. 

We spend almost nothing compared to agriculture, whether we take 
it on a per-person, per-ton, per-dollar basis or what have you. 

The Cuairman. And I think that we ought to always clarify that 
statement, and I think you would agree with me that we are not 
objecting to what they do for agriculture. We think that is a fine 
thing. 

Mr. Bunpy. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. We are not looking with any envy upon them. We 
are merely making what we believe to be not an odious comparison, but 
a real comparison. 

Mr. Bunpy. Our company is over 100 years old, and it has been 
in Gloucester that long, and is owned by 400 or 500 American citi- 
zens. We have always attempted to keep as many of our operations 
here, and in Gloucester, as we could, but we are in the salt-fish business. 

When they stopped landing fish which could be used for that, we 
imported them and processed what we could in Gloucester, but a num- 
ber of years ago, we saw a tendency for the North Atlantic species 
to be caught and landed nearer the banks in Canada. 

The Government supported this policy of bringing in that fish 
at low rates of duty, but with the distinction that the “processed fish 

carried relatively high rates of duty, and we were able to keep the 
i es here. 
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We have to have this Canadian block to round out our line, and 
our company now has three Canadian plants. Gloucester has been 
a prime produce er of redfish for a number of years. 

The CHairman. Let me ask you just for information, what do you 
do in your Canadian plants? 

Mr. Bunpy. We process primarily other fish, haddock and flounder. 

The CHarrmMan. Frozen / 

Mr. Bunpy. Frozen fillet, some which go along with the redfish 
which we process in Gloucester. 

The Cuairman. Then you ship it to the United States ? 

Mr. Bunny. We ship it to Gloucester to round out our line with 
those items. 

The CHairman. Do you change anything at Gloucester in the 
process ¢ 

Mr. Bunpy. Of the fillets,no. All fish blocks, to which I am coming 
ina few minutes, very much. 

The Cuarmman. Why was it, generally, necessary for you to do that 
in Canada / 

Mr. Bunpy. The boats have not joined in at prices which would com- 
pete with other foods—their costs were relatively higher, and the fish 
farther away from the shores so that they could not bring in adequate 
supplies to take care of the line. 

The CHairMAN. To Gloucester / 

Mr. Bunpy. To Gloucester. 

The Cuairman. So you had to go into another country / 

Mr. Bunpy. That was not true of ocean perch or redfish, and Glou- 
cester has developed that. It has been pretty ingenious over a period 
of 300 years at finding something to take care of what they had lost. 

That was true of salt fish, and they developed the ocean perch busi- 
ness and more recently they developed the fish stick business. 

They needed something to keep their plants busy, but they could not 
get the raw material for this within this country, and these fish blocks 
which are made are made from boneless and skinless fish from Canada, 
and Iceland, and other countries up there, and are brought in in large 
quantities. 

Those are shipped in in blocks, and at Gloucester are cut into sticks, 
breaded, frozen, packaged, and distributed. 

The CHatrrmMan. <All those fish are caught in the same area ? 

Mr. Bunny. They are caught in the North Atlantic, that is nght. 

The Crairman. But it seems to be economically desirable—I am 
not saying this critically of your company or your group—that they 
have plants in Canada rather than the United States / 

Mr. Bunpy. For those particular varieties. I say not for ocean 
perch because Canada has not been able to compete even as well as 
Gloucester has on a cost basis for processing that kind of a fillet. 

The Congress in its wisdom protected fish sticks other than the fish 
blocks through an amendment a year and a half ago, and added a 50 
percent ad v alorem if they were cooked and 20 percent if they were not 
cooked. 

Asa result of that a number of plants have grown up in New Eng- 
land, and particularly in Gloucester. There has recently been a pl: mnt 
built in which our company was interested which will cost $2 million, 
a freezer and cooking plant; and if the supplies for that plant were 
restricted, it would be extremely serious. 
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Gloucester today produces about half of the fish sticks that are 
produced in the country, and they have grown from the first year’s 
production of 714 million pounds to over 60 million pounds last year. 

The Cuamman. Mainly what arethey? What kind of fish are they 
mainly ? 

Mr. Bunpy. They are mainly codfish, some haddock, and there are 
some sticks on the west coast made of halibut and salmon. 

The CHairman. No perch? 

Mr. Bunpy- There isa limited amount of perch. 

The CHatrMan. Mainly cod ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Mainly cod, and some haddock. 

It is possibly an unpopular view that I am taking, as far as New 
England people are concerned, but our company prefers to have no 
restrictions on imports; and as I say, if we were to have a quota on 
the import of fish products at this time it would be extremely serious. 

Several years ago I was very active in trying to get a middle ground 
on quota restriction with importers and domestic producers to see if 
we could agree upon a figure, a percentage of the imports which would 
be allowed and which would be satisfactory. 

The Crarrman. Let me ask you this: Your source of supply to 
your Canadian plants, do they come from American fishermen or 
Canadian fishermen ? 

Mr. Bunny. They come from Canadian fishermen. The American 
boats are not allowed to land in Canada. 

The Cuamrman. Do you get them cheaper from Canadian fisher- 
men than you do from American fishermen ¢ 

Mr. Bunpy. The landed price there is substantially lower, and when 
vou add the freight it takes to bring it into this country, there is very 
little difference in the cost of the finished product compared to what 
it would be here. 

I am talking about ocean perch, for example. 

The Cuarrman. If they brought it right into Gloucester ? 

Mr. Bunpy. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Are you familiar with the fact that Canadian 
fishermen are subsidized through loans by their Government ? 

Mr. Bunpy. I do not think they are exactly that way, no. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want me to show you all the benefits they 
get? 

Are not the boats subsidized ? 

Mr. Bunpy. There are some subsidies, some items in building boats, 
so much per ton. 

The Cuatrman. Insurance, loans, to assist the Canadian fishermen. 

Mr. Bunpy. We have built plants down there—— 

The CuarrMan. Let’s be honest. That is why you are up there, is 
it not? 

Mr. Bunpy. We are up there because we can get a supply of fish. 

The Cuatrman. I do not say you should not be there, but you are 
there so that you can purchase cheaper fish. 

Senator Payne. Let we ask this, because I think it is important: 
What effect has this had upon the operation of your own fish plants? 
Has it curtailed them seriously ? 

Mr. Bunpy. My belief is that if the fishing fleets here were to get 
substantially higher prices, their volume would be reduced because 
competing with other foods, they could not do it. 
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Senator Payne. What is the status at the time? 

Mr. Bunpy. The fishing boats in general in Gloucester are not 
profitable. 

Senator Payne. They are not profitable? 

Mr. Bunpy. That is right. 

Senator Payne. They are not operating as substantially as they 
were ¢ 

Mr. Bunpy. They have been going through their ups and downs, 
and there have been a number of years since “the war when they have 
had trouble getting along. 

The CuHarrmMan. You would not recommend them for a Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan, would you? 

Mr. Bunpy. As boats, no. As plants operating, that is a different 
story, and there is capital available for the operation of plants, iz 
they are well operated. 

The Cuarman. Plants; yes. 

Mr. Bunpy. That is right, and they represent a substantial quan- 
tity of the people. 

The Cuairman. But the truth of the matter is, right or wrong, not 
talking about why people do things or not, the Gloucester fishing fleet 
is dying, the American fleet; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bunpy. I think that is probably not an unfair statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. It is? 

Mr. Bunpy. It isnot an unfair statement. 

The CHarrmMan. It is not an unfair statement / 

Mr. Bunpby. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. And the Canadian fleet is increased ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Not very greatly. The Canadian fleet has not been 
profitable as such. The operating plants have made the money and 
not the fleets. 

The Cuarrman. That is all I have to say, sir. What I would like 
to know is what would you suggest we do to revive our own fleets? 
Do you not think we have a duty and a responsibility to do that? 

Mr. Bunpy. I think we have a duty to improve and do research 
work so that fish can be caught more economically and processed more 
economically, and that is why I believe such bills as the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy bill, and these bills here for increasing the stature in the 
Government councils are all to the good. 

The Cuamman. Would you suggest that we do the same thing for 
our fishermen that the Canadian Government does for its fishermen ? 
Do you not think that would be fair ¢ 

Mr. Bunpy. I would think it would be perfectly fair to do anything 
that the Canadian Government does for its fishermen. 

The CHarmman. Then you would endorse these other bills, would 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Bunpy. Iam a little apprehensive on loans, specifically to coop- 
eratives, because of the money that is already invested in profitable 
commercial enterprises. 

The CHarrman. I know that there is a question of opinion there, 
but surely you must agree, or you could not disagree, with the fact 
that we should give our fishermen what the Canadian men get to com- 
pete with them. 
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Mr. Bunpy. I would like to see our fishermen compete with them 
on an equal basis. 

The CHatrman. And I suggest your company should then read these 
two bills. That is what we are trying to do, with certain qualifica- 
tions. I appreciate what you are saying about cooperatives. 

Why are you people so afraid of these bills? 

Mr. Bunpy. I think people are generally apprehensive of the Gov- 
ernment in business. 

The CHarrmMan. Government would not be in business anymore then 
it isat present under the three proposed bills. 

Mr. Bunpy. They do not know what political forces will mean 
that someone gets a loan and someone else would not. I think that is 
perhaps a better way of saying it. 

The CHarrMaANn. You may have a point there, but there is nobody 
getting any loans at all now. You'd agree with that; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHairnmn. But the industry can get loans or used to get loans 
through the RFC; didn’t they ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuamman. And the industry can go to the bank and get a loan? 

Mr. Bunpy. If they have collateral. 

The CHatrMAN. Yes, with collateral. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask this, Mr. Chairman: Do you have any 
figures available as to what the comparison is between the earnings 
of our fishermen as such on the fishing boats, let’s say, going out of 
Gloucester as compared to what the comparable rate would be on the 
Canadian boats ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes, sir: we have two boats belonging to our company, 
equivalent boats, similar boats, two fishing out of the Canadian plant 
and two fishing out of Gloucester. 

The Gloucester will average more than double the earnings per 
week, per year, of the crews on the Canadian boats. The crews in 
gener: oa) on these Gloucester boats are faring very well. It is the com- 
panies that are not faring very well. 

During a period of prosperity, the fishermen have the owner into a 
position that is completely untenable in view of present-day operating 
costs. 

Senator Payne. If the cost of your fish product landed—— 

The CHairnman, Just a minute. I would like to suggest something 
here. Everybody wants everybody to make a profit. We are for that. 
That is our system, would you suggest that the fishermen on the aver- 
age make more profit than the company? 

Mr. Bunpy. I think they do out of Gloucester today. 

The Cuamman. Out of Gloucester—-in what? In perch? 

Mr. Bunpy. All the fishing that goes on at Gloucester. 

The Cuairman. Then why did you go to Canada / 

Mr. Bunpy. Because we could not get the supplies of fish that we 
need to round out our line. 

The CHatrmMan. Then why is the Gloucester fleet diminishing if it 
is so profitable ? 

Mr. Bunpy. They are not profitable. The boats themselves are not 
profitable. The fishermen are reasonably prosperous. 

The CHarrman. You mean as individuals? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes. 
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The Carman. But the fleet is diminishing, as I understand 
My information may be wrong. 

If the fishermen are prospering, why is the fleet constantly going 
down, down, down / 

Mr. Bunpy. They are not building any boats, because the boats are 
not making money. 

The Cuairnman. Of course, they do not. The boats do not make 
any money. That is why it is going down. 

My information is from the Senators from Massachusetts that the 
Gloucester fleet is gradually going down, down, down, and is well on 
its way to maybe being completely extinct. 

If they are prosperous, why does that condition exist ? 

Mr. Bunpy. You have two parties in the sharing of the cash: the 
fishermen and the owners. One can be prosperous ‘without the other 
being prosperous. 

The CHarrman,. That is not a good situation, is it ¢ 

Mr. Bunpy. It is not. 

The CHairmMan. It just does not make sense that the fishermen 
are prosperous, but yet nobody wants to go into the business. 

Mr. Bunpy. I did not quite say that the fishermen were prosper- 
ous. I said they are earning per week a substantial amount. 

The Cramoman. They h: 1d to make a big investment. 

Mr. Bunpy. Not the fishermen. 

The CHatkmMan. But the owners have. 

Mr. Bunpy. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I still do not know, if this is such a good business 
for the fishermen, why the fleets go down, down, down. 

Mr. Bunny. The owners and the fishermen are two different things. 

The Cuatkman. I understand that. I would suggest that many 
other businesses in Massachusetts are much more prosperous than the 
fishermen. 

Mr. Bunpy. I will agree with that. 

The Cratmman. I think then we know what we are talking about. 

Senator Payne. Is Bob Penny with you, incidentally, now ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes. 

Senator Payne. I thought so. 

The Crarmman. Thank you, Mr. Bundy. 

Oh, I wanted to ask you one question. My information may or 
may not be correct, it is reported a recent Canadian Government re 
port indicates, that west coast Canadian fishermen make 3 to 4 times 
the wages of east coast fishermen. 

Mr. Bunpy. I would not have any information on that, siz 

The CHatrman. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Bunpy. No, sir. 

The CHamman. You have no figures? 

Mr. Bunpy. No, sir. 

The CHarmman. Now, Mr. Gilbert, I understand you have very 
short testimony. 

Mr. Giteert. That is correct. 

The CHamman. Mr. Gilbert represents the AFL-CIO group in 
the Los Angeles area. We will be glad to hear from you. Iam calling 
you out of order because I understand you do have to get away. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. GILBERT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
REPRESENTING AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ginsert. That is correct, I have a plane to catch, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I will try to 
make my statement this morning as brief and concise as possible. 

The Cuamman. We will put it all in the record, and you can just 
comment on it. 

Mr. Gireerr. I would like first of all to say that I believe that the 
records of the hearings which were so ably conducted by this subcom- 
mittee throughout the country, and particularly those we are familiar 
with in our own San Pedro Harbor area, we believe developed the 
basic facts which would support legislation of this type. 

If you will recall there was testimony and statements placed in the 
record from Mr. John Calise, representing the Seine and Line Fisher- 
men’s Union, AFL-CIO, and Mr. Lester Balinger of San Diego, and 
I would only alude to their previous testimony in the record. 

I am here for the Seine and Line Fishermen’s Union, AFL-CIO to 
say that we approve these three measures in principle. 

As the chairman has indicated, it is obvious that there will be nec- 
essary amendments to these measures. There may be the possibility 
that one omnibus bill which will merge and incorporate all the features 
of all of the bills or that perhaps some of the substantive provisions 
may be redistributed among the bills; but fundamentally the prin- 
ciple, the Seine and Line Fishermen’s Union has felt, and has ex- 
pressed itself on many times, that it is necessary to have a congres- 
sional pronouncement of policy toward the encouragement of our 
fishery industries. 

We have felt, and various efforts have been made to secure relief 
through the executive branch of the Government, that in the absence 
of a congressional directive toward the encouragement of these indus- 
tries, we cannot look to the executive branch of the Government for 
relief. 

Secondly, we have previously indicated, and we think that the bills 
are aimed at that purpose, that there is a necessity for a centralized 
agency for the administration of assistance to these industries, that it 
should be elevated to the policymaking level, as you have attempted to 
do in your bill. 

As to whether that can best be accomplished through an assistant 
secretaryship, for example, in the Commerce Department or some 
other department or whether that can best be accomplished through 
the creation of an independent commission, such as is suggested in the 
present committee print of the bill, we believe is a matter of govern- 
mental administration, and that certainly the committee will hear 
from other witnesses who are perhaps better qualified to testify on 
that. 

The Cramman. But either one would be an improvement? 

Mr. Gitserr. Certainly, and a step in the right direction. How- 
ever, I would like to make this comment: There is, I believe, on file 
with the committee a statement with respect to 3339 from our inter- 
national union from the secretary-treasurer, John Hawk, on behalf 
of the Seafarers’ International Union, which statement dated March 
16, was previous to the opening of these hearings, and the statements 
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by the chairman of the subcommittee indicated that there was no pride 
of authorship as far as some of the details of the measure are concerned. 

That statement pointed out two objections to 3339 as introduced. 
One of those is with respect to the proportion of labor representation 
on the advisory committee to the stabilization corporation created. 

I realize the practice and policy ordinarily in terms of the cre- 
ation of advisory committees or commissions is they need to have an 
odd number, and perhaps that was one of the factors that went into 
the element, but since within labor ranks, you have fishermen, you 
have cannery workers, you have a nationwide problem involving both 
coasts and the geographical separation, we ¢ certainly would commend 
to the subcommittee most respectfully that another look be taken at 
section 4 (a) of Senate bill 3339, in which the matter of the labor 
representation on the advisory committee is concerned. 

The Cuarmman. Yes; I think what we hoped to accomplish is an 
adequate representation of all segments of the industry—labor, man- 
agement, and fishermen—and sometimes that is difficult to spell out, 
but that is what we are tr ying to do. 

Mr. Girwert. Certainly, sir. 

Now with respect to the other objection that the international union 
has raised, we would only like to make this comment: It is un- 
doubtedly quite true that with respect to legislation of this type 
where there are existing commitments under. existing treaties, of 
course, there are certain limitations; and as a legal matter perhaps 
there are certain boundaries or barriers which have been placed by 
the existence of treaties, which are the supreme law of the Jand. 

At the same time I think you will recognize from Mr. Hawk’s 
letter—and we certainly subscribe to the view—that we would not 
desire any reference to that legal limitation in this legislation to sug- 
gest necessarily approval by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment of some of the concessions that have been made in the past and 
some of the what we believe to be excessive situations that have 
developed which have operated to the advantage of foreign compe- 
tition and to the disadvantage of our domestic industry and not nec- 
essarily, we feel, on the basis of merely protecting our national 
interests. 

We have no desire, and this has been said by practically every 
witness I have heard here, and we subscribe to it, to embarrass or 
impair in any way the successful conduct of our international re- 
lations. 

The Cuamman. Or of equitable reciprocal foreign trade? 

Mr. Gruzert. That is right. 

Naturally we would favor equitable reciprocal foreign trade, but 
where we are forced to compete with nations where there are these 
extremely low wage standards and living standards, not only is that 
a disservice to American labor, but also is a disservice to the Ameri- 

‘an people as a whole, and from that standpoint—and I won’t elabo- 
rate on it because you have been kind enough to call upon me—I just 
wanted to say what I have indicated, and I think you will note in 
the tone of Secretary-Treasurer Hawk’s letter, we just feel very 
strongly that there should be no implic ation in ‘this measure of ap- 
prove al or sanction of what has gone on in the past, because it is 
those very inequities that have been in the past that accentuate the 
necessity for legislation at this time. 
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The CHatrMan. I sometimes feel that a great deal of our world 
political and economic problems would be solved if the United Na- 
tions could devote more time to raising the standards of living through- 
out the world to somewhat nearer the American standard, that we 
would then have much less trouble. 

Mr. Giteert. As you know, it has been the promise really in terms 
of international trade agreements that participating nations would 
attempt to raise their standards and economic levels of their working 
popul: itions in their export industries. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Payne and I sit here day after day on a 
similar problem with the American merchant marine. It all gets 
down to the same basic cause, the effect of unbalanced conditions 
which makes us have all these problems, and with fisheries we have 
the same problems. 

Mr. Gineerr. I would like to make one final observation. As I say, 
I think there is no need to belabor the history of the problem or the 
extent of the problem. 

Your hearings adequately support that. IT would say this, and I 
would make this one particular observation. which I feel is impor- 
tant: these bills which we support in principle, although, as I say, 
there are the rather strong objections that have been made by the 
international nnion with respect particularly to 3339, while we sup- 
port these bills in principle, and this represents a step in the right 
direction, we think that, as the gentleman observed, I think, earlier 
in these hearings legislation is a matter of compromise, of course. 
These bills represent practically a basic minimum of what should be 
done in this direction. 

They certainly do not represent an ideal solution, and in the prac- 
tical legislative world that is not possible. This is the very least we 
think that American industry and American labor in this particular 
field can justifiably expect from its Government. 

Finally, [ would make this other observation, which I feel may be 
of some help, and that is that while there is no need to constantly dwell 
upon the history of this matter, the fact is that many years amo, as 
the subcommittee is particul: rly aware, the Congress of the United 
States recognized in the original imposition of the 45-percent ad va- 
lorem tariff the necessity for congressional assistance to this domestic 
industry. 

The fact is that throughout the history and the administration, as 
there have been technological change and technological development 
in the industry and technological change abroad and development of 
more and more foreign competition, legislation has just not kept pace. 

I think the recognition by this body ‘of the need for that legislation 
at this particular time, and the efforts which are being made are not to 
be particularly commended. I think that we are, however, because of 
the long history and because of the constant accentuation of the prob- 
lem year by vear, at the point where if Congress does not act in this 
session with respect to this problem, we may very well at any future 
time be confronted with the situation you were referring to a moment 
ago of attempting to lock the barn door after the horse has been stolen. 

I think we are at the crossroad, and now is the time when we must 
get legislation. 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gilbert, for your very good state- 
ment. 
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The Chair at this time wants to put in the record a communication 
we have just received from the mayor of the city of San Diego, Calif., 
endorsing Senator Payne’s bill and the other bill, and also have placed 
in the record a communication from The Cooley Associates of Boston, 
Mass., dealing with fisheries, production, marketing, and so forth. 
I guess they are one of our largest fishing concerns. That will go in 
the record. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 


SAN Dieco, Cauir., March 16, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I received your letter and enclosures, outlining your 
program on the fisheries industry. 

Both your bills are well thought out, and are in line with the ideas expressed 
by our local fishing and allied industries. The $5 million capital stock for the 
Fisheries Stabilization Corporation perhaps is insufficient, particularly in view 
of the comprehensive loan program you outlined. 

I concur with you on the use of tango nets. The restocking and refurbishing 
of our fish supply is a definite must whether or not Congress passes favorably on 
your excellent program. Every effort must be expended in order that the fisheries 
will enjoy conditions favorable to that enterprise. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. DAIL, Mayor. 


BRIEF TO UNITED STATES SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON FROM THE COOLEY 
Associates, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Approximately 30 years’ employment by the fishing industry in the United 
States and in several foreign countries constitutes a background for the 
comments which will be made in this brief. 


Not being connected at the present time with the industry in any of its branches, 
I make the suggestions herein from a viewpoint of fairness to all which is the 
very evident basis for your proposals. 

This will be incomplete, and I wish very much that I could discuss all of these 
problems with you and your committee as the conditions existing in each and 
every branch of the industry should receive full consideration in order that 
favoritism may not result. 

It is logical that the witnesses before your committee will understand the scope 
of the proposed legislation from their own environment and training; thus 
there may be opposition to certain features by one group due to misunderstand- 
ing of the needs of some other group or section of the industry: or incorrect 
impressions or data may be given the witness by his employer or supporters. 
Individuals and groups primarily concerned with the importation of products, 
either to resell or to be used as raw material in connection with domestic opera- 
tions may not see the wisdom of provisions which have been included in your 
proposed legislation to give equal opportunity to the fishermen and boatowners 
2s Well as to processors and wholesalers. 

I do suggest, however, that all five members of the proposed Commission have 
general knowledge of the domestic fishing industry in order that experience 
shall determine pertinent facts necessary to most efficient work by the Commis 
sion. There are many instances where less efficiency has resulted with mixed 
committees giving less pertinent consideration to information secured from 
outside qualified sources. A properly constituted committee will be able to 
secure and analyze desired information and make application of it to imple- 
ment the proposed legislation. 

There can be no doubt but what the industry in all of its branches will be 
better served by the coordination of work of the various Government agencies 
as provided in the bill and provisions should be made whereby new operations 
at any time by agencies of the Government which can, or do affect the fishing 
industry should as developed be turned over to the Commission. 
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The proposal to create the Fisheries Stabilization Corporation can well be 
a satisfactory solution to the problem of domestic production in areas which 
today are seriously penalized and at the same time prevent serious harm to the 
fishing economy which may be developing or might later develop in other areas. 
It is evident that such assistance years ago would have prevented the serious 
decline existing in New England as well as in other areas. Care must be taken 
to keep a proper balance in the total industry since competitive marketing 
conditions play a most important part in the successful maintenance and expan- 
sion in any given area. 

This appears to be an added reason for all members or the Commission to have 
a general knowledge of the fishing industry as suggested above. The provision 
for the Fishery Advisory Board would further support such committee compo- 
sition as specific information from different sections and from labor and from 
the consuming public can thus be assured. 

When matters relating to tariffs and import restrictions, quotas, etc., are 
studied, proper evaluation should obtain and consideration given to the whole 
economy. 

It is commonly stated that tariff restrictions are warranted only when domestic 
production can supply a major percentage of domestic consumption. Many sec- 
tions of the fishing industry cannot meet such conditions and this premise which 
in itself is neither true nor false destroys every opportunity for the domestic 
producer to alter present conditions and expand his industry while imports are 
increasing dangerously, enabling other nations to continue to reap benefits from 
international natural resources which offer equal opportunity to all nations. 

The complete folly of this argument becomes evident when we admit and con- 
sider that tariff duties are placed on all foreign-built boats and oceangoing craft 
for the sole purpose of protecting the invested capital and the workers in domestic 
shipyards and equipment-producing plants. 

But it is most important to note that an absolute ban by United States Govern- 
ment edict prevents the use of any foreign-built boats in the fishing industry. 

However, the fishermen of every competing nation can and do buy and own 
trawlers and fishing boats with complete equipment at less than half the cost 
which the American operator is forced to pay for his boat which he uses to fish in 
the same international areas because his boat must be built in the United States 
of America. 

Question: Where is there any fairness to the American fishing industry in such 
a proposition? One may properly ask: ‘Where does the shipyard, and the worker 
therein, benefit when the net result is that no fishing trawlers are being built in 
the United States shipyards because a major portion of the industry is being 
forced to migrate to Canada, Iceland, Japan, and other foreign countries?” The 
theory, therefore, that the fishing industry is not in a position to supply the major 
portion of consumer demand is in itself gross subterfuge, inaccuracy, or untruth. 
“A man With his hands tied cannot defend himself.” 

The average trawler operating in the North Atlantie today lands from 10 to 
20 million pounds of fish per year. If this fish would sell at 5 cents per pound, 
this would amount to $500,000 to $1 million. 

Considering such landings in New England ports, experience demonstrates that 
there is more than an equal amount spent for labor in processing and handling 
this fish on its way to market, thus a single trawler in a year operating out of 
New England would establish a gross payroll of from $500,000 to $1 million. 

Multiply this by the 20 years or more which is considered the life of the boat, 
showing the enormous economic value beyond anything that would accrue to a 
United States shipyard that built the boat. If this boat cost $1 million in the 
United States, it would be fair to say that approximately one-half of this cost 
($500,000) would accrue to labor; to compare this with what labor receives for 
operating the ship shows that it is absolute folly to defend a law which in effect 
kills a domestic industry in an attempt to save a theoretical income which never 
accrues to either the shipyard or the laboring man because the boats will not be 
built and the industry dies. 

In contrast, it is most pertinent to note that a foreign-built boat operating in 
the United States fishing industry would require labor for repairs and mainte- 
nance annually in the United States and would therefore bring work to the ship- 
yard which will never accrue to it unless there is a fishing fleet operating from 
domestic ports. 

The fishing industry if given an equal opportunity as accorded agriculture, and 
other industries, could and would produce a major portion of the needs of the 
consuming public. It would not be necessary to establish high tariff rates or 
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seriously restrict import volume if fair and honest opportunity is offered to de- 
serving Americans enabling them to successfully expand their industry. 

Much has been said about changes in the fishing industry and, using New 
England as an illustration, we find that frozen fried fish sticks or fish bits have 
grown popular when produced from haddock, cod, and other North Atlantic fish. 
Although this has developed into volume production, it has no more identity with 
the fishing industry than farming or fishing have to do with the canners of 
Campbell’s or Heinz soups. Neither of these companies can properly be con- 
sidered a part of the fishing industry or of agriculture. Neither would producers 
of fried fish be considered a part of the fishing industry. Actually, this opera- 
tion should constitute a new market for the domestic fishing industry ; but what 
is the actual result? More than 90 percent of the fish used for raw material in 
producing fish sticks in the United States is imported from Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Iceland, or Norway in direct competition at lower prices than can be 
offered by the domestic industry. Instead of this being a new part of the fishing 
industry it constitutes a deterrent and a detriment to the fishing industry of New 
England. 

An excuse—not a reason—has been given for the decline of the domestic fleet ; 
namely, that fishing areas are too far away from New England ports. This is 
true only for small boats but in no way prevents the use of trawlers competent 
to go the necessary distance to prolific fishing banks. 

The statement is made that 600 to 1,000 miles prevents the New England in- 
dustry from competing with other countries. Let us look to the facts: The 
largest trawler fleet in the world operates out of Grimsby and Hull in England 
and this has expanded greatly in size and number of trawlers in the last 2 years 
and is still expanding. Its latest boats are of the identical type used in the 
United States fleet, the only difference being in size; lengths up to 140 feet for 
New England; to 250 feet for England. The pertinent fact, however, is that the 
average length of trip of this large English fleet is greater than New England 
trawlers would need to go to equally productive grounds—the English fleet goes 
from 1,000 to 1,500 miles for fish, catching them and returning the same distance 
to port for unloading. 

In the new German North Atlantic fisheries promoted by the United States and 
rejuvenated and developed following the loan by the United States Government 
of trawlers taken from Boston and Gloucester, the trawlers go off Iceland and 
Greenland to fish, then return to unload their catch. 

A new Danish fleet similarly operated is expanding rapidly. A great portion 
of this fleet catches fish near the Iceland shores and then sails 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
to England or the Continent to unload. 

Iceland has recently acquired a large number of new large trawlers built in 
West Germany to add to their fleet. All of which leads to the question, Why 
should not New England be given conditions which are fair competitively to 
allow a domestic industry to establish an annual payroll of millions of dollars 
per year to augment our domestic economy ?—to provide thousands of jobs with 
livelihood for families in allied industries furnishing supplies and services such 
as telephone, transportation, printing, packaging, etc.? 

All of this can be worked out in such a manner that capital will be seeking 
opportunity to invest in the industry. Labor will benefit under conditions that 
will enable successful expansion and operation with the attendant benefits to all. 

Many people decry the labor situation existing in the industry but there is 
not the slightest doubt that successful profitable growing industries attract labor 
as was evident after both of the world wars when hundreds of farmer boys and 
personnel from the Middle West sought employment on our fishing boats in order 
to continue a life at sea which appealed to them. 

Competent labor leaders are available and a complete disclosure of conditions 
in the industry would lead to just and equitable returns to the fishermen, the 
boatowners, the processors, allied industries, and all others who would thus be 
benefited by the fishing industry. 

During the last war, the fishing industry of New England played a most im- 
portant part—not only had it served for many years as training ground for per- 
sonnel but the fishing trawlers themselves, powered and ready for immediate 
use, were commandeered for service in various capacities by the United States 
war agencies. Great praise accrued to the industry and its brave men. Our 
captains were taken from the industry and assigned important war duties. Our 
boats were in service all over the world. Does it not seem that this domestic 
economy should be fostered in order that if such an emergency arises again much 
necessary equipment would be adequate and stand ready for immediate use? 
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Here is war equipment that in peacetime will operate at a profit to invested 
capital providing payrolls of many millions of dollars, benefiting our national 
economy at no cost but an equivalent saving or profit to the taxpayer! 

German shipyards are swamped with orders for large fishing trawlers. New 
methods of construction utilizing sectional prefabrication have further cut the 
cost so that fishing fleets operated in the North Atlantic waters by competing 
nations can now buy new modern trawlers of identical type to the New England 
fleet, at still further greatly reduced prices. 

Shall we help Russia instead of the United States? 

The irony of this latest development possible only because the United States 
Government gave aid in rebuilding West Germany, has been of chief benefit to 
Red Russia who are currently buying a great number of these German-built 
trawlers which are to constitute a fleet which Russia gloatingly boasts is not to 
equal but to far surpass all other sea fishing equipment and which will enable 
her to dominate the North Atlantic and world fisheries. 

Senator, all of this and more should be considered very carefully by your 
competent committee and our elected Congress in order not only to protect one of 
our important natural resources but to enable the worthy men of the fishing in- 
dustry to render important service to our peacetime and wartime national 
economy. 

May I suggest that public hearings be held by your committee here in Boston 
on proposed legislation of such potential importance. 

I personally should welcome opportunity to expose the true situation respect- 
ing the protection and development of a most important segment of our national 
economy, particularly with regard to its potentials in peace and war. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp H, Coo.ey, 
The Cooley Associates, Ine. 


The CuarrmMan. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrmMan. We will recess at this time until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 


(Thereupon, at 12: 20 p. m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Friday, March 25, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 1956 


Unitrep STares SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommitee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a, m., in 
room G-—16, United States Capitol, the honorable Warren G. Magnu- 
son, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Magnuson (chairman). 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

We have a very long list of witnesses and we would like to have all 
the witnesses testify as soon as possible, we won't wait for the other 
Senators. ‘Two or three of them will be here. We will begin and 
see if we can clear up most of the remaining witnesses today. 

Congressman King is here. I know that ‘he is very busy, as all of 
us are. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Congressman. 

Again, for the record, the hearings are held for the purpose of 


discussing S. 2379, S. 3539, and S. 3275, three bills concerning the 
development of fisheries in the United States. 
We will be glad to hear from you, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CECIL R. KING, A UNITED STATES CONGRESS- 
MAN FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kring. Senator, I will deal principally with your bill, for 
the creation of a United States fisheries commission. As oii oe 
[ama coauthor in the House of an identical bill. 

I wish to commend you first, Senator, for the study and work that 
went into that instrument. As you know, through many years we 
who have been interested in fisheries, it has been a frustrating experi- 
ence to solve the problems that have come before us. It seems that 
not only the present. but past administrations have had a policy that 
seemed to pose a roadblock, if not an actual obstacle, in bringing about 
proper recognition of needed benefits or assistance to this great indus- 
try. It isan anomoly in the sense when we consider other nations in 
the world who rate their fisheries even at a ministry level. 

I don’t think that you or members of this committee need reminding 
that when an industry is at a low level, policywise, it is difficult 
inded. Until the office that now Mr. Harrington holds in the Senate 
was created, after many, many months and even years of requests ae 
such an office, fisheries at that time within the State Department wer 
associated with coffee, bananas, coconuts, and a few other like sa 
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Now policywise or otherwise if men such as yourself, with the 
knowledge and an interest in the fisheries of this country, do not devote 
themsleves, it is liable to pose the question of just being too late to 
do anything. 

So all I can say, Senator, is that we who are interested in the House 
of Represent: itives in this proposition—and the reason we single this 
out in spite of being in accord with the provisions of our other legis- 
lative proposals—is that. we must soon have an instrument to work 
with. I believe experience has taught us that dealing with what 
we have to deal with at the present time is futile and I believe will not 
be conducive to any encouraging result. 

The creation of the Commission, I believe, can be the answer to 
many of our problems. It is well known that all segments of the 
industry are not going to be completely in accord, and “T believe that 
they should understand that for anyone to create a legislative pro- 
posal here, meeting with unanimous accord within this or any other 
industry is a feat not often accomplished. 

So I can only say that the best way we can bring about some degree 
of unanimity and support throughout the industry—it is my firm 
belief, is that a commission will afford for the future hope of this 
industry. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Congressman. I want to say for the 
record that I know of no one who has had a deeper interest in this 
matter than the distinguished Congressman from California. Lead- 
ing up to these legislative proposals, we have had many conferences 
and many discussions and meetings regarding our fisheries problems. 
It is natural for Congressman King to have this deep interest because 
the heart of the tuna fleet lies in his district. He has done a lot of 
work with all of us. I believe he will agree that it has been very 
frustrating to accomplish any program to aid the fishing industry in 
the past. And now conditions have become so adverse, something has 
to be done to save the domestic fish producers. My bills may not be 
the perfect solution; surely something has to be done soon if this busi- 
ness is to survive. 

Mr. Kine. You are quite right, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. I think you will agree, for the record, that time 
is of the essence in this matter. 

Mr. Kine. Very much so. 

The Cramaran. Do you agree, Congressman, in your Jong expert- 
ence as a legislator, that legislation is a matter of compromise; and 
we may hi ave to give and take a little in our objective to get something 
done ? 

Mr. KING. Precisely. 

The Cuamman. We have no place in my opinion to go here but up. 
The very fact that you and I have on many occasions had m: iny meet- 
ings with these people, and have tried hard to get something done, 
because of regulatory lag and the lack of an est: iblished policy, have 
led us to believe that it is time we place our program on the table and 
firmed it up. 

Mr. Kine. You are quite correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Congressman King. 
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We will now hear from George Johansen. George is an old friend 
of our from Seattle. He knows the fishery industry backward and 
forward. 

I might say at the outset, Mr. Johansen, for the record, has spent 
a great deal of time and effort in all preliminaries leading up to some 
of these proposals. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, ON BEHALF OF THE ALASKA 
FISHERMEN’S UNION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am not going to make a long statement because I am already on 
record in your hear ings on the Pacific coast on this matter. Iam going 
to read just a short statement. 

My name is George Johansen, and I represent the Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union, AFL-CIO. I have also been asked to speak for the 
Fishermen’s Marketing Association of Washington and the Fisher- 
men’s Cooperative Association of Seattle, Wash. 

We believe that these bills are needed and necessary to establish 
the commercial fisheries in a position where they will be able to sur- 
vive. Our main objectives are to elevate the fisheries to a policymaking 
level and establish a national policy in the past and the main reason 
for all of the bills now pending in Congress regarding fishery matters, 
is because the fisheries have declined to a point where it is becoming 
an economic hardship to make a decent living from fishery products. 

We have no objection to retaining fishery personnel who are at 
present doing their level best to keep the fisheries on an even keel 
but we believe that we need more efficient management at the top to 
clirect activities in the fisheries. 

In order for management to be effective, it must have a voice on 
policy. Some questions have been raised as to the qualifications of 
members sitting on the Commission. We believe qualifications other 
than political are necessary. ‘These men must have the experience and 
ability to do a job. By that I mean they must be able to combine 
fishery science with practical measures and they should be, insofar 
as it is possible, removed from political pressures in carrying out their 
duties of managing the fisheries. 

The CHarrman. George, may I interrupt to make a personal ob- 
servation? I entirely agree with what you say and the purpose and 
hope of the bill was to achieve that objective. ‘Since the bill has been 
ee and during some of the hearings, I have heard that there 

has been some suggestion made, particularly on the west coast, quite 
premature, about “who might be on this Commission, and the sugges- 
tion made by some, is completely unfounded to the effect the chairman 
of this committe had someone in mind. I want to assure everybody 
here and now that I have no one in mind, nor would I suggest anyone 
for this Commission, because this committee would have to pass on 
the confirmation, and I don’t think I could be judge, jury, and prose- 
cutor in this case at the same time. 

I want to disabuse any such rumors, any such statements. All 
want is what you want and what you have suggested in this last par: 
eraph. I don’t care who they may be. But I want to see felaniin 
represented at a practical level by people who know fisheries and by 
people who have the real interests of the fisheries industry at heart. 
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I wanted to take this opportunity to nullify certain rumors that 
have come to my attention possibly to restrict our attempts to secure 
necessary legislation to aid the industry. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, we are certainly not interested in 

The Cuatrman. Excuse me. And as a matter of fact in all of the 
discussions that you and I have had, and others, many in this room, 
leading up to this legislation, I don’t believe there was at any time a 
single name or suggestion ever mentioned as to who might be on the 
Commission. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, you never mentioned anything to 
me and I never asked you. I believe that is a matter that will take its 
due course. We are just interested in seeing that these jobs will not 
be political plums. I think that will defeat the purpose of what we 
have in mind by creating a commission. 

The CuarrmMan. And if any of us started to do that it would then 
defeat the purpose of the bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. JouaNnsen. That is right. 

As to clarification of the language of S. 3275, I find that most of the 
questions I intended to ask have already been answered in the bill as 
amended by the committee. 

However, in relation to the Territory of Alaska where the Com- 
mission will write regulations, we desire to have the bill specify the 
White Act as the authority under which the Commission will operate. 

The CHamman. May I interrupt you again? You will recall that 
when the Delegate from Alaska was here I took that question up with 
him. We were in entire agreement that this bill would have no effect 
upon that problem there, and that we should in no case encroach upon 
the rights under the White Act. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Our fishery resources are becoming more important 
touseach year. The protection of this natural resource is vital to our 
national economy. We need protection from foreign fisheries in our 
coastal waters. We should assert our rights to fish which are under 
conservation in our coastal waters and w cin such fish are fully utilized 
by us. Common sense tells us that we cannot have effective conserva- 
tion if such stops at the 3-mile limit. Particularly does this apply to 
salmon, but bottom fish should also be included. Perhaps this cannot 
be accomplished by law but it should be seriously studied by the Com- 
mission for inclusion in future treaties negotiated with foreign nations. 

As to the various kinds of fish found in the waters on the Pacific 
coast and in Alaska, we have not been able to utilize these resources to 
the fullest extent because of lack of markets. While our Nation con- 
sumes an enormous amount of fish, especially bottom fish, our own 
fishermen find it hard to make a living because of foreign importations. 
The time has come when our Government must give consideration to 
the American fishermen who are trying to eke out a living from the sea. 
This can be done by protecting our markets within reasonable limits. 

For example, our bottom trawlers in Seattle, which used to be an 
important asset to our fishermen in the State of Washington, have 
dwindled from 250 boats in 1946 to 60 boats as of now. Out. ef these 
60, three-quarters are not able to make a living wage. When we 
consider 52 percent of all fish consumed is bottom fish, there is some- 
thing radically wrong when a few boats cannot make a living. 

Reference i is made to a brief submitted by Nick Kuljis, manager, 
Fishermen’s Marketing Association of W ashington, to the Subcommit- 
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tee of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee during the 
hearings on the Pacific coast, which further explains the plight of the 
bottom fishermen or draggers in the Seattle area. 

In the salmon industry, we have so far had a problem of conserva- 
tion mostly but it appears that we are also facing increased imports 
which will sooner or later seriously jeopardize our chances of a fair 
share of our own markets. Last year, approximately one-fourth of a 
million cases of salmon imported from Japan were sold in the United 
States. I have recently been informed, although this is unofficial, that 
the Japanese have offered 240,000 cases of medium red halves, packed 
96 per case, at the price of $14 per case delivered in Seattle or New 
York, duty paid from the 1955 pack. This is approximately $2 under 
current United States prices. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Japanese packed 1,700,000 cases of 
salmon in 1955. We have reason to believe this pack will be trebled in 
1956. So we do need to establish a foundation by legislative action 
under which we can protect ourselves in the future. 

There is no need for me to go into the tuna problem as this field has 
been so ably covered by representatives from that industry. At the 
present time, our biggest problem in the salmon industry is that of 
conservation. We believe the salmon can be rehabilitated with proper 
Manhagement. 

It is our opinion that a commission set up on a policymaking level 
can be far more effective in rehabilitating our depleted salmon runs 
th: an the system under which we have worked heretofore. The Com 
mission will have to give serious study to the present practice of off 
shore fishing for salmon with gill nets which, in our opinion, is ex- 
tremely destructive, first, because immature fish are being taken, hence 
the loss of valuable protein foods and, secondly, because as long as 
offshore fishing with nets is permitted we cannot adequately protect 
and conserve the salmon at its source. 

Because of these and many other reasons, we urge the enactment of 
the prine iples cont ained in S. 3275 and S. 3339 and we are also strongly 
in favor of S. 2379. 

We extend our appreciation to the Senators who have introduced 
these bills and, particularly, we feel a great deal of satisfaction in 
having our own Senator, Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington, take 
the lead in this fishery legislation. Mr. Magnuson has an intimate 
knowledge of our problems as they relate to fisheries and we are con- 
fident that through the interest which has been created in fishery affairs 
that Congress will understand the need which exists and enact legis- 
lation to obtain the results we need for a healthy and prosperous com- 
mercial fishing industry. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, George. I appreciate that st atement. 
I don’t need to ask you many questions because you have participated 
in a lot of this preliminary work leading up to the hope that we might 
solve many of these problems. 

Just as an example of what we are trying to do, I would like to 
ask you this question: Your group, of course, is quite interested in 
the Bristol Bay regulations ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. They come out once a year, and every year they 
are different in some respect ; is that correct / 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 
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The Cuairman. And there hasn’t been any real definite continuing 
policy on Bristol Bay fisheries as such. What I mean is that it has 
been on a year-to-year appraisal ? 

Mr. Jonansen. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Which upsets everyone, does it not, both the in- 
dustry and the fishermen do not know how to plan their operations 
from em to year / 

Mr. Jowansen. I believe this, Mr. Chairman: That if a long-range 
policy was instituted for the conservation of these fisheries—and I 
believe we could have such a policy under a commission—the condi- 
tions would be more stable from year to year and we would know per- 
haps more accurately where we are. 

The Cuatrman. Right now Fish and Wildlife have yet to clarify 
the regulations on Bristol Bay—the coming season. Is that correct 

Mr. Jonmansen. I would like to make a remark on that particular 
matter. They have come out with a regulation, but they have had 
part of that regulation back, the part which refers to area licensing. 
This is something we have never had in Alaska before. By holding 
the regulations back at the present time they are putting our people 
out on the coast at a distinct disadvantage because they cannot order 
their gear, they cannot do anything about preparation for the coming 
season because all of their preparations hinge on what actually is 
going to be the so-called area licensing. 

Certainly, Senator, I would iike to have you, at least on this partic- 
ular point, go down and talk to the Fish and Wildlife about it. 

The Cuairman. What I am trying to say, George, is that here is 
an example of how fishermen are managed, this confusion over what 
the area regulations are, what they are going to be. It is an example 
which bolsters our theory that we ought to have some continuing 
poliey, a stable policy on fisheries. Here it is near the end of March, 
and they haven’t announced the regulations yet, because it is run by 
one man down there; they should let the people in our country know 
what this new area restriction is all about. 

This is a good example. You are here not only to testify but you 
are here to find out what regulations the Service is going to impose. 
And we can’t seem to get anything out of them. And, as I said, it is 
near the end of March. This is a good example of the confusion that 
is caused by this annual year-to-year tugging and hauling. A com- 
mission would have a stable policy, and then we would know where 
we are. 

As a matter of fact, I intend to introduce a resolution in this com- 
mittee, regardless of this legislation, to direct the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to have their regulations out by at least February 1, so the 
industry will know where they stand, and what they can do, and what 
plans they should make. 

Mr. Jowansen. There is no reason, Mr. Chairman, no reason at all; 
why, that cannot be done by the Service. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course. Here is a good example of what we are 
trying to correct. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one other 
comment. I have heard in these hearings—and probably we will 
hear some more of it—that most of the witnesses seem to be in favor 
of this legislation that is now being proposed. But some of them 
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think that we ought to define it within some department. I believe— 
and I say this sincerely—that we will lose a part of the good that we 
hope to establish with a commission if we confine a commission within 
adepartment. I hope that the legislation will go through on the basis 
that this will be an independent commission and that it will have its 
members report to Congress, and I believe that will be much more 
helpful to the commercial fisheries as a whole. 

The Cuatrman. I appreciate that. What you say regarding the 
imports is correct. I have here an Associated Press dispatch from 
Tokyo. It is quite interesting. It coincides with what you said. It 
says, and I quote: 

Japanese salmon catch this year has already broken all postwar records, but 
fisheries authorities are far from happy. Their biggest headache is where and 
how to sell this record catch expected to top 60 million salmon by the end of the 
season this month. Already radio reports from this year’s fleet have placed the 
total catch through May to the end of July at 53,500,000 fish. This is far from 
Japi in’ s prewar record of 220 million salmon caught in 1939, but over twice last 
year’s haul of 20 million. 

Which means that they are moving up to that goal. 

Then it goes on to quote their prices: 

The official said that any attempt at dumping by Japanese canned salmon firms 
would precipitate the companies into bankruptcy. 

At Seattle, broker Claud Angstead of McGovern & MceGovern— 

a firm we well know— 


said the Tokyo-quoted price of $17 a case for pinks f. 0. b. still would be at 
least $2 a case lower than the probable domestic wholesale price— 


He goes on to say: 


In New York yesterday brokers were quoting $10.65 for a case of 48 half-pound 
cans of Japanese salmon. Seattle brokers said this would be around $3 a case 
under expected domestic price for the 1955 pack and threatened to affect the 
market already adversely. 

We won't put all of this in the record, but here is the Nippon Times 
with their plans to really, in my opinion, dump into our market. That 
is why time, you agree with me, is of the essence in this matter. 

Mr. Jowansen. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I said that I have reason 
to believe that the fish that they will can in 1956 will treble the fish that 
were canned in 1955. 

The CuamrMan. They say they will. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. We have unofficial figures. I want to stress that 
— are not Government or otherwise confirmed figures, that their 

‘an pack for 1956, their target, is approximately 3,400,000 cases, as 
seninst 1,700,000 cases last year. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, George. I appreciate your testimony. 
We will leave the record open if you want to add anything. There is 
no use in you and I belaboring the point here because we have dis- 
cussed it on so many, many occasions. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. I have here another letter. We are getting com- 
munications from the Department of the Interior almost daily. It 
is < Wesley A. D’Ewart on these bills, which we will put in the 
record. 
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It is interesting to note that in the last paragraph—that is the 
reason again that they oppose the bill—he says: 


Section 3 of this proposed legislation indicates that one of the problems re- 
quiring special consideration is the matter of adequate loan procedures for 
purposes of the fishing industry. As your committee is no doubt informed, the 
Small Business Administration can make loans to members of the fishing in- 
dustry 


and so on and so forth. 

I am going to have to send them down that book, I guess, and save 
them time of sending these up here every day. We will put it in the 
record, 

I read one paragraph. It doesn’t propose anything new. What is 
says, in effect, is that the Department of the Interior’s position is to 
just leave everything as it is; that everything is all right. They could 
have summed that up in one sentence. 

(The letter from the Department of Interior is as follows :) 


UNrrep STares DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MaGNuson: Your committee has requested a report on 
S. 3339, a bill to provide for the stabilization of the domestic fisheries industry 
in the United States through the creation of a Fisheries Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, to bring about a better balanced flow of fish and shellfish and the products 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 

We recommend that 8. 3339 be not enacted. 

This bill supplements and is dependent upon the enactment of S. 3275, relating 
to establishment of a United States Fisheries Commission. 

By a separate report to your committee we recommend against the establish- 
ment of such a commission. S. 3339 provides for the establishment of a Fisheries 
Stabilization Corporation. That Corporation would be created by the so-called 
United States Fisheries Commission that would be authorized by the terms of 
S. 3275. 

With full recognition of the various problems of the fisheries industry, we feel 
strongly that, because the basic function of administering the Nation’s fishery 
resources has been placed in this Department pursuant to Federal reorganization, 
if any expansion of Federal authority in the fisheries area is found to be desirable 
by the Congress, such authority should be vested in this Department. This is 
desirable, as explained more fully in our report on S. 3275, in order that the 
management of fishery resources may continue to be coordinated properly in the 
public interest with other natural resources management functions of the Federal 
Government that are administered through this Department. 

Concerning section 2 of the bill, we believe that a well-considered statement of 
national policy relating to fisheries would be of assistance in providing a firm 
basis for encouraging the fishing industry to take all possible measures to solve 
its problems, with appropriate assistance from the Federal Government. Such 
policy must be formulated in the public interest, we believe, with full apprecia- 
tion of not only the problems of the fisheries industry but also the obligations 
that may be assumed by the Federal Government as a result of that policy. We 
appreciate the fact that our fishery products compete with other domestic prod- 
ucts, especially agricultural products, that have received special attention. Also 
our fishery products compete with important fishery products that in many 
instances are produced under more advantageous conditions of governmental aid 
and labor costs. These and other problems of the industry suggest that the for- 
mulation of any declaration of policy be undertaken with due consideration to 
the many factors involved relating to industry problems, governmental respon- 
sibilities, and international considerations. 
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Section 3 of this proposed legislation indicates that one of the problems requir- 
ing special consideration is the matter of adequate loan procedures for purposes 
of the fisheries industry. As your committee no doubt is informed, the Small 
Business Administration can make loans to members of the fishing industry, both 
individually and to the various associations. We understand, however, that, 
for various reasons, such authority has not been used to any very great extent 
by the industry. The question, therefore, as to whether or not additional Federal 
authority for loans to the industry is necessary is a matter that we believe you 
may wish to consider. In this connection we note that the proposed Corporation 
would obtain funds for loan purposes by the sale of bonds. We believe this a 
proposal that should be carefully considered in the light of the policies of the 
United States Treasury Department. We are not informed concerning such 
policies ; however, it appears to us that if bonds should be issued by the proposed 
Corporation in accordance with this proposed authorization, such bonds might 
be in conflict so far as interest rates are concerned, or they could compete with 
other bonds of the United States. 

This report has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and we have been 
advised by that Bureau that S. 3339 would not be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY A. D’EWwart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


STATEMENT BY KARL BRUNSTAD 


Koprak, ALASKA, March 21, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSEN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: It pleased me very much to read in the March 5, 1956, issue of the 
Anchorage Daily News, about your sponsoring a bill to create a five-man com- 
mission to take over control of our fisheries. 


[Anchorage News March 5, 1956] 
“MAGNUSON FISHERIES PLAN GAINS FAVOR 


“WASHINGTON.—Senator Thomas H. Kuchel (Republican, California) has 
joined with Senator Warren G. Magnuson (Democrat, Washington) in cospon- 
soring a bill to create an independent five-member Commission to control all 
phases of United States fisheries, it was announced yesterday. 

“The measure would take fisheries control completely out of the hands of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, a branch of the Department of the 
Interior. 

“Kuchel said the Commission would ‘establish policies, assist fishermen, oper- 
ate hatcheries, conduct research, participate in treaty negotiations, promulgate 
conservation rules and regulate offshore operations.’ 

“The measure would call for ‘close cooperation’ with Canada and Mexico and 
combat foreign competition, particularly in vme tuna and salmon industries, 
he said.”’ 

The present controlling setup has made a terrible mess of it as far as Alaska 
is concerned. The red salmon resource of southeastern Alaska has been dwin- 
dling ever since 1921. Between 1905 and 1920, there were only 3 seasons when 
the red salmon pack did not exceed 200,000 cases. Ever since 1920 there have 
been only two seasons when the case pack has attained that figure. 
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Note.—Average is for last 10 years. 
Source: Pacific Fisherman, Yearbook No. 1955. 


Note the decline in the red salmon pack ever since 1920. 

Note the decline during the last decade in yearly salmon case pack of Alaska 
(1905-55). 

The salmon resource of Alaska as a whole has been dwindling ever since 1942. 

The red salmon resource of Kodiak area has been dwindling ever since 1946. 
Between 1933 and 1945, there were only 2 seasons when the red salmon pack did 
not exceed 100,000 cases. Since 1946, the case pack of this specie has never 
reached this figure. 

Section 108.1 Definition. The Kodiak area is hereby defined to include the 
waters of the mainland shore extending from Cape Douglas southwestward to 
Cape Kunmik and the territorial coastal and tributary waters of Alaska sur- 
rounding Kodiak, Afognak, and adjacent islands, including Chirikof Island 
and the Semidi Islands. 
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Salmon fishery 


Kodiak area (cases) 


Reds | Pinks | Chums Cohoes | Kings 
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Note the decline in the red salmon pack during the last decade. 
The pink salmon resource of Prince William Sound is in a deplorable shape. 
The pink salmon pack there, in 1936, was 609,537. In 1954, it was 1,240-cases 
and in 1955, 5,941 cases. 
DEFINITION 
Section 111.1 Definition. The Prince William Sound area is hereby defined 


to include all territorial coastal and tributary waters of the Gulf of Alaska 
between Cape Fairfield on the west and Point Whitshed on the east. 


Salmon fishery 


Prince William Sound and Resurrection Bay (cases) 


Reds Pinks Chums Cohoes Kings Total 


1933_. 12, 786 194, 646 31, 672 
1934 14, 549 389, 676 | 34, 421 | 
1935 16, 096 201, 756 53, 226 
1936 13, 440 609, 537 23, 660 
1937 8, 492 182, 762 21, 941 
1938 ‘ 10, 615 461, 114 31, 218 
1939 12, 390 | 129, 491 28, 756 
1940 7, 065 | 521, 745 54, 001 
1941 7, O83 217, 007 73, 776 
1942 13, 289 366, 965 82, 633 
1943 9, 285 511, 818 30, 620 } 562, 55: 
1944__ 12, | 416, 848 118, 159 , 902 5 555, 808 
1945 17, 493, 482 | 154, O80 ¢ 69, 987 
1946 ‘ 10, 317, 329 | 76, 003 37 420, 209 
147 Rae 380, 017 65, O18 7 70. 440 
1948 19, 11! 123, 411 47, OOS 5, 
1949 8, 42: 275, 830 | 83, 195 13, ) | 380, 631 
1950... 7, 17% 111, 838 57, 464 | 12, 4 9, 010 
66, 47, 249 56, 680 30, 55! 5, 205, 550 
107, 118, 905 | 68, 430 37, § 9, 2: } 342. 024 
5, 3! 124, 122 34, 929 4, ’ 897 
A verage 27, 29% 240, 903 76, 097 13, 965 , oo 359, 821 


, 656 


Note decline in pink salmon pack in later years. 

These statistics are sordid pieces of history, indeed. 

The White Act states that all regulations shall be made of general application 
and that no special privileges shall be granted therein, yet the present authori- 
tative regulatory agency sets aside certain special sites on the shoreline for 
seaward erection of monstrous contrivances, unlimited in size and character; 
i. e., the salmon pile trap. There are 20 such special sites set aside in the 
Kodiak area. The Fish and Wildlife Service claims that they have no authority 
to avert fishing by these gigantic contrivances, called salmon traps. 
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[Anchorage Daily News, December 3, 1955] 
“McKay Can’r OUTLAW TRAPS BY Own EpIct 


“The Secretary of the Interior cannot by edict eliminate fish traps as a form 
of fishing gear in Alaska, a top Fish and Wildlife Service official declared here 
last night. 

“Speaking before more than 100 Alaskan fishermen in the Keni studio, Donald 
L. McKernan, administrator of Alaska commercial fisheries from the regional 
IFWS office in Seattle, said the sole basis on which the Department of the Interior 
can eliminate traps is that of conservation. Outlawing traps merely because 
they are traps, he said, is a matter which is ‘strictly up to Congress.’ 

“Under the White Act,” McKernan said, ‘the Department of the Interior is 
charged with regulating the form of gear, the type of gear, and the seasons of 
fishing, but these regulations must be made on the basis of conservation alone.’ ” 

I maintain that they have the same authority to prohibit traps from fishing 
at these particular 20 spots of the shoreline as anywhere else on the thousands 
of miles of shoreline on the Kodiak area. All gear operated at large on a 
competitive basis in democratic manner and method (“of general application” ) 
i. e., Seines and nets, are limited in size and character by regulation—not so the 
salmon pile trap, for which special sites are set aside. 

My contention is that it is entirely contradictory to the intent of the White 
Act to set aside privileged sites or spots for any type gear. I cannot find any 
part of the White Act making it mandatory to set aside special sites for any 
type of gear whatsoever. The White Act reads in part: 

“Under this authority to limit fishing in areas so set apart and reserved 
the Secretary may (c) make such regulations as to time, methods, and extent 
of fishing as he deems advisable.” 

How the present authoritative regulatory agency can deem it advisable 
to set aside special sites of extreme size and character is beyond me. This 
action and attitude by this Federal regulatory agency has embittered the fish- 
ing population of Alaska to the point where they have lost all patriotic respect 
for that particular agency, which is so direly needed by all regulatory and 
low enforcement agencies. 

Although this authoritative regulatory agency consistently maintains that they 
have no authority to avert salmon fishing by the unfair, objectionable contrivance 
(the salmon pile trap) that very agency has on several occasions abused their 
authority by closing up trap sites used by parties not favored, while opening 
up other cites applied for by other favored parties. The most flagrant of all 
such actions is perhaps the case of Mr. Lee Wakefield, at the time a multiple 
trap owner. Mr. Wakefield operated 28 traps (this is 8 more traps than what 
are presently in operation on the entire Kokiak area, and which sites the regu- 
latory agency claim that they have no authority to close up). 

All the 28 traps enjoyed by Mr. Wakefield were abruptly closed up, while 
other sites applied for by other parties on the same migratory fish route were 
opened up. <A Senatorial investigation perhaps would unearth some very in- 
teresting correspondence and manipulations about how some of the choice trap 
sites happened to be opened up. 

I maintain that the salmon resource of Alaska can be cultivated to super- 
sede any previous production. There are hundreds of potential lakes in the 
Kuskokwim section of Alaska, but absolutely no research or effort has been made 
to find out the productibility of these numerous lakes and streams: vet our 
Federal Government is assisting other countries in developing their fisheries. 

The salmon trap is very analogous in nature and application to the long- 
ago-outlawed pitfall, which was used for the capture of wild game. Just how 
would people anywhere in the United States feel if the respective authorities 
set aside certain few spots on the public domain for the use of pitfalls? 

Well, that is just about how the coastal populations feels about the setting 
aside of certain sites of the shoreline for the use of gigantic contrivances on 
the public maritime domain. I have no hope for remedial steps to come about 
under the present setup. No one knows how this precious resource would fare 
under Territorial control, but why must we be compelled to have a remote (Fed- 
eral) agency to make a mess of it for us. If our own Territorial officials did 
not do better, we would soon have them replaced. As is, all we can do is squeal. 

Yours hopefully, 
Kart BrRUNSTAD. 
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[Seattle Times, March 23, 1956] 


CONCERN EXPRESSED OVER FISHERMEN’S PLIGHT 
SOVIET ACTION HURTS JAPAN 


By Associated Press 


Vancouver, B. C., March 22,—Two Japanese trade-union leaders expressed 
concern yesterday over a Russian move announced Wednesday in Moscow, 
ordering waters north of Japan closed to salmon fishing from May 15 to Septem- 
ber 30. 

Masami Hagiwara, chairman of the Japan Council of Marine Products, and 
Shoji Shibuya, secretary general of the All-Japan Fishermen’s Council, said 
here that Russia’s move was a contravention of a treaty between the two 
countries. 

Shibuya said Japanese fishermen will definitely be deprived of their livelihood 
if the Russian edict is carried out. 

Hagiwara, who represents more than 30,000 workers in fish processing and 
allied trades, said tens of thousands of Japanese workers will be affected. 

The Russian order applies to vessels of all nationalities in three zones out- 
side Soviet territorial waters—the Sea of Okhotsk, the western part of the 
Bering Sea, and the coastal area of the Kamchatka Peninsula. 

“There lie our biggest fisheries,” Shibuya said. “Our mid-Pacific fishing is 
not profitable.” 

Shibuya said it was the Kamchatka operation, including big annual catches 
of pink salmon and crabs, that made fishing profitable for the Japanese. 


The Cuatrman. We will hear from Mr. Carry, Charles Carry. He 
is the director of the Canifornia Canners Association. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. CARRY, ON BEHALF OF CALIFORNIA 
FISH CANNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Carry. 


Mr. Carry. Senator, I have two statements, one on S. 2379, Senator 
999 


Payne’s bill on education, and one on S. 3275 and S. 3339. In the in- 
terest of saving time, I would like to submit the statement on Senator 
Payne’s bill for the record. 

The Ciaran. All right. I understand that it endorses the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. Particularly I would like to say that we en- 
dorse the proposed amendments offered by Mr. Heydecker, of the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission. 

The Cuarrman. That will be put in the record in full. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. CARRY, REPRESENTING THE CALIFORNIA FISH CANNERS, 
INc., TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF., CONCERNING S. 2379 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles R. Carry. 
I am executive director of the California Fish Canners Association, Ine., located 
at Terminal Island, Calif. The membership of our association, although now 
comparatively few in numbers—we have 10 members actually engaged in the 
processing of fishery products at this time—do approximately $140 million worth 
of business per year. 

Our members are engaged in the canning of anchovies, mackerel, sardines, and 
tuna for human consumption and in the processing of such other important com- 
modities as fish meal and oil, pet foods, and miscellaneous industrial and pharma- 
ceutical products, all of which have fish as their primary component. 

Our association is very pleased to endorse wholeheartedly the principles con- 
tained in Senator Payne’s bill, S. 2379, and to recommend its passage. 

Our members are always hesitant about asking Congress for money. How- 
ever, the principle of public financing of education is so basic to our way of life 
in this country that we feel we are justified in doing so in this instance. In our 
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opinion, the program of fisheries education and training contemplated by Senator 

-ayne and his 28 colleagues who sponsored S. 2379, although very modest, is one 
of the most practicable suggestions yet advanced for assisting the fisheries in- 
dustries in the United States. The wonder is that it was not proposed years ago. 
Since the end of World War II, the United States has been spending millions 
and possibly billions on the education and training of fisheries people all over 
the world. I would venture the opinion that right at this very time there are 
students in our colleges and universities receiving education in fisheries courses, 
some portion of the expense of which is being borne by the United States Govern- 
ment. At the same time I will guess that this Government is not spending a 10- 
cent piece to help educate an American citizen in fisheries courses. 

I mention this not in criticism of what our Government is doing to assist 
other nations to improve their economic conditions, but rather to suggest that we 
have just as great a need for fisheries training here at home. I look to fisheries 
education and training and to the resulting technological development as the 
principal means by which we may be able to remain competitive in the market 
place with the fishing industries of the other parts of the world. 

Our fishermen are good fishermen. Our processors are good processors. But 
both the fishermen and the processors can be made better. They can be taught 
to use more efficiently the tools they now have; they can be taught to use new 
facilities constantly becoming more readily available. More scientists can help 
us discover more quickly where and how to catch more fish at less cost. They 
‘an help us discover sooner whether a fishery is in danger of overfishing and 
what steps are necessary to conserve it so that we may attain the maximum 
sustainable productivity of any particular fishery. 

The Federal Government should participate in financing any such program 
because all of the people, not just those engaged in the fisheries, not just those 
residing in fishing communities, but all of the people will benefit. Furthermore, 
because such a program must maintain flexibility to accommodate the varying 
needs of the respective areas and resources the Federal Government is probably 
the most appropriate agency to coordinate activities. This is the best illustrated 
by pointing out that the needs of the fishing industry in the State of Maine are 
unquestionably entirely different than the needs of the fishing industry in the 
State of California. The type of training appropriate for the one- and two-man 
operation in the small coastal communities in Maine are considerably different 
than those required for the highly complex operations of the tuna fisheries in 
southern California or the salmon industry in Alaska. Whereas the people in 
the State of Maine perhaps need training in the operation of fishing vessels and 
in the maintenance of gear, the needs of California are for trained scientists who 
can, by their studies of oceanographic and meterological conditions, tell us where 
we are most likely to find the far-ranging tunas in the broad ocean areas over 
which our vessels travel. 

But there is another reason why the Federal Government should participate 
actively in this program. The Government itself has need for many trained 
fishery scientists and not only for service in the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
perform the tasks customarily assigned to that Service. The Federal Govern- 
ment has in the past engaged in studies of fishes and fisheries in the Office of 
Naval Research and even at the present time in the Atomic Energy Commission. 
These studies are vital to the national defense of the country and must be main- 
tained with adequately trained people. Such people today are searce. It is our 
hope that the program contemplated by this legislation will interest more capable 
young men and women to embark on the study of fisheries so that we in the 
near future will have available an adequate supply of such trained specialists 
to help not only the industry but the Government itself in its needs for the de- 
fense of the Nation. We therefore join wholeheartedly with the other witnesses 
who have testified in favor of this bill and recommend its passage. 


Mr. Carry. Before I go into my prepared statement, I would also 
like to submit for the record two newspaper clippings that I think 
will be of interest in view of some of the other information that has 
been brought to the committee. One is from the San Pedro News- 
Pilot dated March 14, and it refers to the story Mrs. Manaka put in 
the record the other day on the curtailment of Star Kist’s operations. 

This is entitled “Van Camp To Keep Tuna Boats Out.” I think it 
will be useful. 


75850—56——13 
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The CHarrMan. That will go in the record. 
(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


Van Camp To Keep TUNA Boats Out 


A Van Camp Sea Food Co. official said today the cannery is not contemplating 
any curtailment in sailings of its fishing fleet. 

The statement by Montgomery Phister, vice president, was made in reply to 
queries that followed an annvuuncement yesterday that Star-Kist Foods was 
temporarily halting sailings while work out a sailing schedule. 

Most of the purse seine vessels fishing for tuna off Central and South American 
waters work under contract to the two companies. 

Phister said the supply of tuna coming into Van Camp plants was not running 
ahead of demand, the reason cited by Star-Kist for the contemplated curtailment. 

Fishermen’s union spokesmen contended yesterday that imports of frozen tuna 
from Japan were the cause of the proposed curtailment. 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service figures through March 3, however, 
showed imports here of 5,145 tons of frozen tuna from Japan this year against 


8,218 tons at the same time last year. 
The San Pedro office of the Service said the decline could be attributed partly 


to a poorer catch of tuna in Japan this year and to the fact that more Japanese 


tuna was being canned. 
A spokesman said indications were that canneries had an unusually high 


inventory of canned tuna for this early in the season. 
A number of seiners left on their first trip for tuna late this year because of 


a jurisdictional dispute between fishermen’s unions. 

Mr. Carry. The other is a story from the Wilmington Press-Jour- 
nal dated March 15 and is entitled, “Canners Buy More Than $18 
Million Worth of Fish in 3 Months.” 

This is submitted primarily because you asked me in November, 
in San Pedro, if we intended to buy all the fish on the boats at that 
time. This shows that we did buy it and considerably more. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, since thase hearings, there has 
been more buying. 

Mr. Carry. Since the strike ended and our canners were able to 
go back to work they unloaded every vessel in port then. And some 
vessels have made two trips since then. Some have made two trips 
since the first of the year, I believe. 

The Cuamman. At what price? 

Mr. Carry. At the agreed-upon price of $270 for yellowfin, and 
$230 for skipjack. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


CANNERS Buy More THAN $13 MILLION WortTH or FISH IN 3 MONTHS 


More than $13,490,000 was paid to San Pedro and San Diego fishermen in 
November, December, and January, a study of the southern California tuna, sar- 
dine and mackerel canneries disclosed today. 

In addition the study showed approximately $ ‘> million was paid to cannery 
workers in wages during the same 3 month per iod. 

William C. Morehead, president of the California Fish Canners Association 
declared that the study was made to determine the economic effect of the can- 
neries upon the San Pedro and San Diego communities. 

Morehead pointed out that in the 38 month period the study covered, the canners 
bought 108,600 tons of fish from the local fleets, an increase of 33,000 tons over 
the same period last year. This, despite the fact that inventories in canners’ 
hands continue to be high. Imports of frozen tuna totaled only 7,300 tons, the 
same quantity as was handled in a like period in 1954-55 

The breakdown of figures just released by the California Fish Canners Associa- 
tion show that 42,318 tons of tuna of all species were processed through member 
canneries from November 1 to January 31 compared with 29,166 tons in the same 3 
months a year ago. 66,261 tons of sardines, anchovies and mackerel were han- 
dled in the period as against 46,470 tons in 1954 and 1955. 
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“Exact February figures are not available yet,” Morehead declared, “but 
preliminary data indicated the canneries handled an estimated 12,300 tons of 
tuna as compared with the 5,900 tons in February 1955. Imports of frozen 
tuna dropped sharply in February from 5,300 tons in 1955 to 3,000 tons in 1956. 
A large part of the imported fish was albacore which is not available locally 
at this time of the year,” he added. 

Mr. Carry. There were some questions about spoilage because of 
that great tie-up. I think the fishermen are doing themselves an 
injustice when they indicate that they haven’t been able successfully to 
hold the fish. They have done a remarkably fine job, as our figures 
from the State board of cannery inspection, which is a part of the 
State department of public health, indicate. 

Those figures show that of the 172,343.6 tons of tuna received froni 
all sources, only 4,939.4 tons were rejected as spoiled, which is broken 
down into 3,207 tons in the raw state, and 1,732.4 tons in the cooked 
state. 

I think that the fishermen have done a remarkably fine job in spite 
of all their difficulties in preserving their catch. 

The Cuairman. They do the best they know how. Of course there 
is added cost in keeping it. That is the big problem, as you know. 
And sometimes that added cost may be the difference between a suc- 
cessful run and an unsuccessful run. 

Mr. Carry. That is quite true, Senator. But they have done a 
remarkably fine job and deserve a lot of credit for it. 

I am Charles R. Carry. I am executive director of the California 
Fish Canners Association, Terminal Island, Calif. 

{ appeared before your committee in the hearings conducted by 
you in San Pedro on November 1955. 

At that time I stated that the membership of our association packed 
85 — of all the tuna canned in the United States. We also 
pack about two-thirds of the sardines canned in the State of Cali- 
fornia, practically all of the mackerel canned in California, which 
at the present time is about all of the mackerel canned in the United 
States, and also can a substantial quantity of the anchovies packed in 
California. Our members produce other fishery products such as 
fish meal and oil, pet food, and several industrial and pharmaceutical 
products. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carry, for my information: How much would 
that be, the 85 percent that you canned, in ratio to the over-all eon- 
sumption, domestic consumption in the United States of tuna? Gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Carry. I can supply the figure for the record. My guess would 
be that it would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 70 percent. 
It may be a few percent either way. 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to establish percentagewise is 
the ratio of domestic canned tuna to the domestic market. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. In a very rough way, the figures for last 
year run something like this: There was a total supply of canned 
tuna including imports available for consumption of approximately 
11.6 million cases. Of that the members of our association packed 
approximately 8 million. The rest came from other parts of Cali- 
fornia, from the Pacific Northwest, from the east coast, from Japan, 
from Puerto Rico, and from Hawaii. 
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Ratio of canned tuna produced by members of California Fish Canners Associa- 
tion, Inc., to total available supply (domestic production plus imports) * 


Percent of 





Cason Percent of United 
= supply States pro- 
duction 
4 _ = 

Total available supply ------------- atin dan weeks | 11,627, 199 ONO Fis cokcciccssd 
Total United States production... ..............<.<......-<---- 9, 933, 580 85.4 100.0 
Total imports eee : ae ae 1, 693, 619 14.6 17.0 
Production CFCA membe rship-- SE os ace a. pala 8, 026, 979 69.0 80.8 


1 Excludes year-end carryovers. 


The Cuatrman. Am I correct when I say that the domestic con- 
sumption of tuna has gone up considerably in the postwar years? 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir, it has. The domestic consumption of tuna 
has perhaps risen about, on a per capita basis, 6 pounds per person, 
but unfortunately, Senator, for some of your very good friends and 
constituents in the Northwest, it has been almost entirely at the ex- 
pense of the salmon industry. We feel very pleased that our con- 
sumption has gone up but we don’t like to do it at the expense of our 
friends in the salmon industry who have been suffering from adverse 
conditions other than market conditions. 

The members of our association have given careful consideration 
to the provisions of S. 3275 as originally introduced by you, Mr. 
Chairman, and by Senator Kuchel, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and to 5. 3339, a bill also introduced by you, Mr. Chairman, 
and by Mr. Kuchel and designed to implement the provisions of 
S. 3275. Although there has not been time to submit to our members 
the committee print of S. 3275 containing certain amendments rec- 
ommended by Mr. Case on March 21, my instructions from my mem- 
bers are of such character that I am able to express their views on 
those suggested amendments. 

The CnuairmMan. You will take that back. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. We will very much appreciate an expression of 
opinion on the changes. 

Mr. Carry. I will do that. I am doing it within the framework 
of my instructions. 

The CHarrMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Carry. At the time of my appearance before vour committee 
in San Pedro, at which time, incidentally your investigation was 
concerned primarily with the problem of the increasing imports of 
tuna into the United States, you were informed that. as to the matter 
of imports of frozen tuna there was a division within the membership 
of our association and that each of the differing points of view would 
be presented by other witnesses. It was my duty to advise you of our 
views concerning the importation of ‘anned tuna, particularly tuna 
in brine. My statement on that subject is included in the transcript 
of those hearings, which transcript is now available. 

May I interrupt at this point to remark on the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of last Saturday on this point. We have been 
working very diligently for sometime, trying to get the President. to 
take that action, not because we visualize any immediate effect, bene- 
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ficially, to us, but simply because it was creating a most inconsistent 
situation that needed rectification. 

Our views are that, if anything, that action will simply divert tuna 
packed in brine to tuna packed in oil. And when the 20-percent 
figure is reached there will be no more imports of tuna in brine but 
rather they will come in in oil. 

The Cuairman. That was my interpretation, that it would have 

very little effect, but it does have a long-range ’ effect probably into 
shifting tuna to oil. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. I would like to say for the record that we were 
very grateful to Senator Kuchel who has been working on that prob- 
lem practically since he came here, to try to straighten it out. 

The differing points of view were presented by two other witnesses, 
Messrs. Ekdale and Real. 

It is our desire to be constructive. My statement is not in any sense 
emotional. It does not criticize practices of individuals or groups. 
It does not point the finger at anyone. We have attempted to analyze 
these bills section by section, line by line, word for word, to explain 
to you just what implications these bills contain and the possible 
effects of these measures on our industry. 

With respect to the bills now before your committee, which bills are 
largely the outgrowth of the hearings conducted along the entire 
length of the Pacific coast, our membership i is not at all divided. We 
were divided on the question of frozen tuna imports. We still are. 
But as to these bills, we are not. This expression of mine is the unani- 
mous vote of our membership. We are unanimous in the following 
position : 

(1) We favor the enunciation by the Congress of a strong national 
policy concerning the importance of the commercial fishing and 
tan essing industry in the United States. 

2) We favor legislation to assure proper status and stature of 
fisheries within the administrative agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(3) We will cooperate in every way we can to achieve the first two 
objectives. 

Let me develop our position on these points in more detail. As to 
item No. 1, I am sure there can be no disagreement on the part of any- 
one about the desirability of a strong statement of national policy con- 
cerning the importance of commercial fisheries. Even the comments 
of the Department of the Interior indicate that such a statement would 
be useful from the standpoint of that Department. 

We have such statements of policies, with respect to a number of 
other segments of our economy either in the form of legislation—and 
there you can refer to the maritime laws—or in the form of reports 
published by various Government agencies—for example, the minerals 
policy—or in statements by the Pr esident, also in connection with the 
minerals policy. 

The CHarrMAn. You make a good point there. We have had this 
strong national directive regarding national policies on pretty nearly 
everything but fisheries. We have no objection to that. But it again 
points up ‘to what we have said here many times, that fisheries, both 
at the State Department level and even in the administrative level 
within the Department—that is the Department administrative set- 
up—it has been pretty much of an orphan. We have it on minerals: 
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we have it on pretty nearly everything, including forestry, agriculture, 
transportation, and all of these segments of our economy. 

At some time or other we have had many of these statements posing 
a national policy, but we have never had it on fisheries. 

Mr. Carry. All such declarations serve as very important guide- 
lines to the agency of the Government charged with administering 
functions pertaining to a particular industry. 

With respect to the statement of policy as contained in S. 3275, 
I have a few minor suggestions which the committee may wish to 
consider. 

I think, for example, that on page 1, line 7—this is of the committee 
print—the insertion of the words “food supply” before health and 
well-being would make an important addition to the declaration of 
policy. I am somewhat concerned also by the possibility that the 
declaration of policy lays too much emphasis on excessive exploitation 
and that nowhere does there appear a suggestion that underutilization 
of our fishery resources is as undesirable as is overexploitation. All of 
our scientists are united in declaring that underutilization of a fishery 
is just as wasteful as overexploitation. 

I suggest also that on line 15, page 2, the following change be made. 
Before the word “industry” insert “and fish processing. P 
_ The Cuarrman. Before “industry” you would insert “fish process- 
ing. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. So you would have “fishing and fish processing.” 

Mr. Carry. I believe that is right. I don’t t have the bill before me. 

Later on I will suggest a possible further strengthening of the policy 
declaration by the incor poration within section 2 of some of the policy 
declarations now contained in S. 3339. 

In regard to our second objective, namely the establishment of a 
strong fisheries administration within the framework of the Federal 
Government, or as we have expressed it, an enhancement of the status 
and stature of fisheries within the administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, we have very strong views that such enhancement is not only 
desirable but absolutely necessary. 

For too many years the fishery functions have been going forward 
under the simple, harmless-but-helpless declaration that— 

It shall be the province and duty of said Department to foster, promote, and 
develop * * * fishing idustries * * * (5 U.S. C., sec. 596). 

That was with reference to the Departmentof Commerce when that 
Department was first given the fisheries administration. We have 
been working under that declaration ever since. We are still some- 
what. flexible in our thinking as to the most practicable means of 
achieving this objective. Numerous proposals have been advanced 
in this regard. S. 3275, for ex: imple, proposes the establishment of 
an independent fisheries commission. 

Other legislation, not before this committee but pending in the 
House, proposes the transfer of fisheries to the Department of Com- 
merce. Still other individuals within the Government and within 
the fishing industry recommend simply an improvement of the status 
of fisheries within the Department of the Interior by the creation of 
the post of Assistant Secretary of Interior for Fisheries and a sepa- 
ration of the fisheries from the wildlife functions of the Interior De- 
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partment. Others are equally positive that sport fisheries and com- 
mercial fisheries should be separated. 

The CrarrMan. You mean should not be separated 4 

Mr. Carry. No, I mean separated. 

The Cuatmman. The other is true, too. There are others who believe 
they should not be separated. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir; that is correct. ° 

That is the more popular view, the one that you expressed, Senator. 

We believe that the proposal to separate fisheries from wildlife i is 
not only desirable but absolutely necessary if the fisheries activities 
of the Federal Government are to receive the attention that they need 
and deserve. While we see no particular difficulty about separating 
sport from commercial fisheries, we are willing to go along with those 
who favor retaining both branches of fisheries within the same admin- 
istrative body. 

In other words, we are saying there that we would like to see the two 
together. 

There are, however, certain considerations that we feel obliged to 
mention at this time in connection with the several alternatives. In 
the first place we have no major criticism of the way the Department 
of the Interior has handled its fishery activities relating to our 
particular commodities. 

While it is true that any agency is bound to make minor mistakes 
from time to time, and we have had occasion to ditfer with people 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service about minor problems once in a 
while, none of these differences have been of such major consequence 
that we would feel warranted in stating that the Department of the 
Interior is not taking care of the interests of our particular part of 
the industry. 

Therefore, if we agree that fisheries should be transferred to an in- 
dependent commission, or to perhaps another department under the 
administration of a Cabinet officer, our agreement is not in any spirit 
of criticism of Interior’s present administration of fisheries. In my 
own opinion, we do presently have good representation on the policy- 
making level insofar as the Secretary and his Assistant Secretaries 
have been able to devote their attention to our problems. 

The trouble is that they are not able to devote enough time to our 
industry. This defect can be cured by creating within Interior the 
post of Assistant Secretary for Fisheries and staffing the office with a 
a 2 man who is knowledgeable concerning our industry. 

The Cuatrman. That is one of the problems down there. I want 
to be fair. Any Secretary of Interior or his assistant secretaries have 
a myriad of jobs to do. I think they don’t devote enough time, as you 
point out, to these problems commensurate with the importance of 
the fishing industry to the United States economy. 

Mr. Carry. That is right, sir. We were very sorry to see Assistant 
Secretary Lewis leave the Department because he had been showing a 
very sympathetic understanding of our problems, particularly just 
before he left. when he was beginning to learn something about them. 

The Cratrman. There again is one » of the reasons why, I have come 
to the conclusion that an independent commission would be best. We 
sometimes get good men in the Department, but they come and go. 
Men who come from commercial life, come down to do a job for the 
Government, would have to go back to their business, because they 
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can’t neglect it forever. That is why we have this shifting all the 
time of policy. 

There is ne criticism of the integrity of people. <A lot of them 
believe what they believe, and that is the way it should be. I have 
watched it here, I have seen it change and different policies affect the 
fishing industry with 2 or 3 different approaches to it in a given year. 

Mr. Carry. I agree with you. 

The Cuaman. There is no continuing stabilization. And what 
you say, even the proposal to strengthen the Department within 
Interior would be a step forward. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir, very definitely. 

We are, of course, informed that the present trend within the Fed- 
eral Government is toward the abolition of independent commissions 
and toward the concentration of activities under the Secretaries of 
the respective departments who report directly to the President. 

The Cuatrman. There again let’s look at this objectively. We have 
some administrations that tend to want to put many of these activities 
under independent commissions. Then along comes another adminis- 
tration and the trend is toward the other direction. And the result 
has been there again a tug of war as to policies. All that does is 
affect the st: ibility of the fishing industry. 

Much of the trend now has come from the so-called Hoover Com- 
mission reports. They suggest that we centralize more authority into 
the Cabinet levels. Here in the Senate you will find just as many 
feeling the opposite. The overall trend over a period of years, in the 
segments of our economy, has been toward the independent commis- 
sions, that they should be separated and commission types established 
because they then devote their full time to that particular problem. 
Most commissions are in a sense arms of Congress. They report to 
Congress. True they are appointed by the President. But with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. They are not executive agencies. 
They are literally independent agencies. If they have any connection 
with any of the three branches of government, their connection is 
literally with Congress. 

For example, we appointed the CAB. We could write general air 
policies in legislation, but the tremendous details of application of 
the FCC and ICC, we appointed them to do the detailed job which 
Congress could not do. 

And they are responsible to us and report to us. That has had a 
healthy effect in most cases because Congress in turn reports directly 
to the people, and it is the people’s s advocate. That is what we hope 
to be. 

Sometimes we have had weak commissions, overall, not picking out 
individuals, but overall they have been weak. Then people will come 
along and say that we ought to abolish them and get back to a more 
direct authority, which is ‘suggested here. 

The point I am trying to rake, and I believe you will agree with me, 
is that this constant moving back and forth, ‘controversy and argu- 
ments over the administrative procedures in the long run creates 
confusion in an industry. 

It doesn’t adhere itself to a stated policy. In the long run I think 
that what harm is done is not to those of us who have decided views 
one way or another, but it affects the industry as a whole. 
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Conceivably I suppose of the most efficient form of government is 
an absolute monarchy, providing the king is right. 

Mr. Carry. I don’t think we want that. 

The Cuairman. No. We have to arrive at some sort of delegation— 
that is the theory of our democracy—a delegation of power, “and the 
fact that there is this difference of opinion is a healthy thing. But 
we do want a stable policy whereby people can do some long- range 
planning. Our economy is too competitive to have an industry push 
back and forth and not know where they are. At present industry 
never knows from year to year what the policy will be. 

Mr. Carry. That’s right. 

The Cuamman. I am not saying that in a given year the regula- 
tions were right or wrong. But the cold and hard fact is that “they 
don’t know from year to year what they are going to do. 

Mr. Carry. That’s right. On the other hand to give the Fish and 
Wildlife Service its due, the White Act requires them to issue regula- 
tions annually. So they have to do that. 

The Cramman. Yes, and they do the best job they know how. But 
here is an example this morning. 

Here we have the Bristol Bay people who have been waiting for 
almost 2 months to know what they can do or what they can’t do. Next 
year we will have the same story. 

Then there is this suggestion—and I could sit here for 3 hours and 
recite examples: When you give it to one person for a final say, the 
history has been that the so- “called big fellows have more to do with 
the establishment of that policy than the fishermen, the little fellows. 

They hold hearing in the field, say in Alaska, and listen to fisher- 
men. But the policy is made back here, by people who can afford to 
come back here and people who work at it constantly, and that is 
usually the big people in the industry. 

So there is that argument, too. I don’t think anyone can disagree 
with me that it would be much harder to influence 5 members of a 
commission, who knew the industry, than it would be to influence 
1 man who doesn’t devote his full time to the industry and who may 
have had no actual experience with the industry, but has the say over 
several programs, including fisheries. 

Mr. Carry. I am not at all in disagreement with you. 

The Cratrman. I could cite chapter and verse on that. 

Mr. Carry. I could cite a few myself. 

The Cuarrman. I dare say you could cite a few yourself. 

Mr. Carry. I handled salmon as part of my duties here for several 
vears. 

We are aware also that the creation of a five-man commission in- 
evitably will require large sums of money for such purposes as sal- 
aries, office space and equipment, and all of the administrative re- 
quirements that are necessary to the efficient functioning of an agency 
of this kind. We feel that such expenditures would inevitably be 
larger if an independent separate organization were set up than would 
be the case if the handling of fisheries remained in one of the already 
established Government departments. 

The CratrmMan. I think it should be clear on this matter. That 
would be true, but the amount would be very small. TI sit in the Ap- 
propriations Committee and give to the Fish and Wildlife Depart- 
ment in the Interior Department a fair sized appropriation, but I 
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wouldn’t conceive that a commission would require a great deal more, 
very little more. The only added item I can think of would be the 
salaries of four more people. They would have the same secretaries, 
the same organization and probably assume some of the work now 
done by others. As a matter of fact in the long run such a program 
may save money by the establishment of better procedures, this in no 
way abolishes Fish and Wildlife. It does this: Instead of having a 
given director direct the policies, who changes from time to time, 
they would have a commission setting the polici les. 

Mr. Carry. That’s right, sir. 

The Cuamman. I handle the independent offices appropriations—I 
found them much more efficient when they receive a separate authori- 
zation and program than when they are mixed up in a big depart- 
mental appropr iation. That has been my experience. 

Mr. Carry. You, sir, are in a much better position to consider this 
matter of appropriations and expense than I am because you sit on 
those committees and hear all these things all the time. 

The CHatrman. I believe in the beginning it might cost a little 
more. But as they phased into running a compact organization, 
we might end up that such a program would not cost more than the 
Fish and Wildlife Service spends for administration. 

Mr. Carry. That could be quite true, sir. I don’t know. You are 
in a better position to know. 

The CuatrmMan. That is an observation from experience. 

Mr. Carry. We are wondering whether we shouldn’t have all the 
money we can possibly get to handle the problems that we all admit 
do exist. That is the only reason we raise the question. We think 
we are obligated as these things come to us to bring them to the 
attention of the committee. That is the reason for this. 

The CuarrMan. Here is another reason for doing something about 
this problem: I have known—and I can cite you some instances of 
this—where the Department of the Interior will come up with an 
overall X number of dollars for their budget. The budget says—I 
don’t want to get into a political consideration of balancing the budg- 
et—they say “We have to try to balance the budget. You have to 
cut 10 percent. The Department has to cut 10 percent.” That means 
all of the departments underneath. I have known of places where 
the first place they will make the cut is in Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The importance of fish and wildlife has become secondary to the im- 
portance of some of the other sections of their Department over which 
they have control. 

Mr. Carry. We have had the same experience in other departments, 

Senator, particularly in the State Department, where we at one time 
hi ad a fishery attaché. When the Department was told to cut its 
budget they did it by cutting out the fishery attaché, and in Tokyo, of 
all places in the world. 

The Cuarrman. That’s right. The first place they seem to go for 
some reason is the fishery attaché. That doesn’t seem to be important. 

Mr. Carry. We are wondering whether the funds to be thus ex- 
pended could not be more profitably expended in the execution of 
programs that would be useful to the fisheries. 

We would not, nevertheless, despite these objections object to the 
creation of an independent commission. If we could be assured that 
the Commission would be adequately staffed and financed and that its 
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recommendations would receive the attention they merited, we would 
be perfectly agreeable to the creation of such a commission. 

The third proposal that has been offered is that fisheries be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce and that the post of Assistant 
Secretary for Fisheries be created in that Department. There are 
many logical and valid reasons for that proposal. I am familiar with 
them and accept the m. We would be satisfied if such a transfer were 
effected so long as it is understood this action is not a criticism of the 
Department of the Interior but is based on the other logical reasons 
advanced by the proponents of the move. 

There are, on the other hand, some things we cannot possibly support. 
We cannot ‘support any proposal to leave one part of the fisheries’ 
function in one department—the resource for example in Interior— 
while the other part is transferred to another Department or Commis- 
sion—i. e., the commercial activities transferred to the Department of 
Commerce. Nor can we support a proposal to transfer all fisheries to 
Commerce or any other department and to remain at a bureau level 
without the creation of the position of Assistant Secretary for Fish- 
eres. 

Neither of these proposals (both of which have already been dis- 
cussed) would be worth the upheaval and the turmoil they would 

aUse. 

The CHarrmMan. I think that may be included in discussion of the 
hearings. I was just thinking this morning that an Assistant Secre- 
tary is sort of a broad term around here. 1 might make this sugges- 
tion, which 1 believe also would be a step upward—we could call him 
the Under Secretary in this protocol-minded town. An Under Secre- 
tary means a little more. He sits higher at the end of the table than 
an Assistant Secretary. Yet Assistant or Under Secretary always 
means below, beneath some higher authority. 

Mr. Carry. We would like to see that, too, but we haven’t dared to 
hope that we could get a position quite that high. 

The Cuairman. We have so many Assistant Secretaries down there 
we can’t keep track of them. 

Mr. Carry. We would like just one of them. 

The Cuatrman- I don’t know how many there are in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. They are numerous. Of course we want to give 
him some social status, too, when he goes out at night. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Carry. Other features of S. 3275: I would like to offer cer- 
tain comments regarding other features of S. 3275 which perhaps 
have escaped the notice ‘of the committee. In section 3 (e) (7) of 
the committee print the Commission is directed to make continuing 
studies and to disseminate information concerning— 
the competitive economic position of the various fish and fishery products with 
respect to each other and to competitive fish and fishery products produced by 
foreign producers. 

Such studies are useful, but in many ways it is more desir able to 
have studies of the competitive economic position of fisheries in rela- 
tion to other types of protein foods also since in many cases these 
other foods have a more direct bearing on the competitive position 
of a particular fishery product than do other fishery products. For 
example, in the marketing of fish oil the price at which tallow or 
other fats are currently selling is of considerably more importance 
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to the producer of menhaden oil than is the price at which sardine oil 
is selling, because the tallow price establishes both, as a practical 
matter. Also in the marketing of canned fishery products, we believe 
that the price at which pork or poultry is selling is of considerably 
greater importance to the canner of tuna than is the price of the 
presumably competitive item of canned salmon. Actually, studies 
of this kind are not presently being made and were such information 
available to us today we would perhaps be in a much sounder financial 
position throughout the industry than we are now. 

The CrarrmMan. I think that is a good suggestion and it could easily 
be added. 

Mr. Carry. I find myself completely unable to accept section 3 (f), 
and urge its elimination from the bill. This section is far too fond 
and gives unlimited authority to the Commission to do anything it 
wishes and when taken in conjunction with section 8, the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations section, would permit the use of unlimited 
funds with no restrictions whatever for any sort of wild-eyed schemes 
that might be proposed by the Commission or to the Commission. 
Mr. Case who proposed the amendments contained in the committee 
print of which section 3 (f) is one, did not state the fishermen are 
asking for subsidies. In my judgment that is exactly what section 
3 (f) would provide. Most of our agricultural subsidies are in the 
form of loans which need never be repaid. 

In addition, if the Commission should determine in consultation 
with fishermen or fishermen’s associations or cooperatives, but with- 
out consultation with processors or any other interested party, that 
the only means for removing a surplus from the market would be for 
the Commission or anyone “else to buy or construct a cannery or a 
filleting plant the Commission would have full authority and un- 
limited funds to engage in such a venture. I am sure that this is 
not the intent of the sponsors of this legislation. I believe I under- 
stand what is striven for in this section and I am sympathetic gen- 
erally with the objective. When I say “I,” I should say “W e,” our 
members. However, I think that the objective might be just as 
easily achieved by some other means. Can anyone even define when 
conditions are normal and there is no fish scarcity or surplus? 

The Cyaan. In other words, you suggest that there be some 
kind of a limitation placed, or a proviso, upon the authority of the 
Commission to engage in these activities? 

Mr. Carry. To engage in these activities and the amount of funds 
available to them. 

The Cuarrman. Of course there would be a limitation on them 
because no matter what plan they may come up with, they still have 
to run the gauntlet of justifying that plan before the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress in order to get the money to pursue it. 

Mr. Carry. I am aware of — sir. 

In connection with section 3 (g), I have the feeling that this section 
gives an implication that the C ommission is supposed only to engage 
im promotional or informational activities when there is a prospective 
or actual surplus of a fishery product. We feel that any Government 
agency charged with the responsibility for fisheries’ activities should 
engage in such programs on a continuing basis. And with respect 
to that sec tion, Senator, my difficulty with it could easily be corrected 
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by inserting at the appropriate place—I don’t have the language in 
front of me—the words “special promotional activities.” 

The CuatrMan. Section (g) of section 3 says— 

Whenever the Commission determines that there is a prospective or actual 
surplus of any products produced by the domestic fisheries industry, it shall 
engage in promotional and informational activities with a view to stimulating 
the consumption of such products. 

You suggest that the word “special” be put there ? 

Mr. Carry. So that. there would be no implication that they would 
not engage in those activities at other times. 

In connection with section 3 (h), again I understand the objectives 
of this section, but I feel it must be pointed out that were such a pro- 
vision enacted it would be placing an almost impossible burden on 
any staff which said a Commission might be able to gather together. 
This subsection requires the Commission to make a continuing study 
of all of the 10 criteria enumerated as to every single fishery product 
produced in the United States, its Territories, and possessions. Such 
a task is an impossible one. Furthermore, the section requires the 
Commission to report on phases of the industries’ activities about 
which it does not have any information and which information the 
industry might be unwilling to divulge. Nothing in the legislation 
gives the Commission power to compel the submission of such infor- 
mation and I feel quite certain that any effort to give a Commission 
such power would be resisted vigorously by every segment of the fish- 
ing industry, and probably by other industires as well because it would 
be | creating a very dangerous precedent. The members of my asso- 
ciation, for example, w ould very likely be most unwilling to divulge 
for publication the earnings of those companies which are not pub- 
licly owned corporations. They would very likely be unwilling to 
div ulge their inventory on a continuing basis as this particular section 
requires. I mention the members of my own association, but I feel 
certain the same unwillingness would exist on the part of most others. 
I need only call to the attention of the committee that when the Tariff 
Commission endeavored to make an investigation of the difficulties of 
the tuna industry pursuant to the resolution of the Senate Committee 
on Finance dated June 26, 1952, the Commission was able to obtain 
the financial records of only a very small number of the fishing vessels 
in the tuna fleet, even though that Commission had the power to 
compel the production of the information by subpena if it chose. 

The establishment of such criteria in the “escape clause” provision 
of the Tariff Act is one thing. This is entirely another. In the case 
of the Tariff Act, the information is collec ‘ted only when an industry 
makes application for invocation of the “escape clause” and it is pre- 
sumed that the industry, by making such application, voluntarily 
agrees to make available to the Tariff Commission all of the informa- 
tion it needs to arrive at a decision. 

Another difficulty I find with this bill is that a number of sections 
are simply repetitive of one another. For example, subsections (e), 
(h) and (1) seem to me simply to be saying the same thing in three 
different ways. 

Section 4 (c) appears also to be a completely unworkable section. 
If construed literally it would require the transfer to this Commission 
of the functions now exercised by the Secretary of Labor with respect 
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to minimum wages and maximum hours of employment in fish proc- 
essing establishments. It would require the transfer of the statisti- 
eal functions of the Bureau of the Census as they pertain to fisheries 
to the new Commission. It would require the transfer of the customs 
collection functions of the Treasury Department to the Commission 
and perhaps even the collection of income taxes. 

The Cuatmrman. I would like to go back to your suggestions on 
section 4 (c). I think the proposals you suggest require some study. 
It would never be our intention to transfer any of those functions you 
mentioned. If the language might imply that, I think it should be 
corrected. 

Mr. Carry. That is why I am calling it to the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

The Cuairman. Some functions would be, but the way it works 
here, if two departments have the right kind of liaison, they get the 
information anyway. All the departments i in the independent agen- 
cies draw upon the other departments. Many of the executive depart- 
ments call upon the independent agencies to make a study. For in- 
stance, the Commerce Department, when they want to get statistics 
on transportation for their annual reports, they call upon the ICC and 
the CAB to get the information. That is something we should correct. 
I appreciate your calling it to our attention. 

Mr. Carry. It was simply to call it to your attention because I was 
afraid it had been overlooked. It is pretty strong language the way 
it is incorporated. 

The Cuatrman. In some cases maybe our desires outweighted our 
ability to put the right language in. We wanted to make a strong bill. 

Mr. Carry. I am aware of what the language problem was, sir. 

In my remarks about S. 3275 therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to recommend that S. 3275 be reviewed very carefully by the com- 
mittee. I should like to restate at this time that the members of our 
association have unanimously adopted the position that they are: (1) 
In favor of the enunciation of a strong Federal policy concerning the 
importance of the commercial fishing and processing industry of the 
United States. Again I want to underscore the processing as well as 
the fishing end of the business because in many cases without the 
processing industry there would be no fishing industry. 

(2) That they favor the enhancement of the status and stature of 
fisheries within the administrative agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment but that they believe that such enhancement of status can prob- 
ably be achieved ‘satisfactorily by any one of three different means, 
ni amely, ( (a) the establishment of the post of Assistant Secretary of 
Fisheries in the Department of the Interior and separating the fisheries 
and wildlife functions, (b) by transferring fisheries to some other 
agency of the Federal Government but also if such a transfer is effected 
by creating the post of Assistant Secretary for Fisheries of that par- 
ticular department, or (c) by the creation of an independent Commis- 
sion if the Congress is w illing to create such a Commission responsive 
to the Congress ; and 

(3) That we will cooperate to the best of our ability with all other 
segments of the fishing and fish processing industry to achieve the first 
two objectives. 

The Carman. In other words, what you say is that you highly 
approve of the goals that we are trying to achieve. 
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Mr. Carry. Certainly, sir. No one could object to the goals. 

The CuatrMan. Now we come to 8. 3339. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. I would like to turn to that now. The mem- 
bers of the California Fish Canners Association are just as firmly 
opposed to the enactment of this bill as they are strongly in favor of 
the enunciatoin of a clear, definitive statement of a Federal fisheries 
policy and the enhancement of the status of fisheries activities of the 
Federal Government. 

I regret that I must take issue not only with some of the substantive 
provisions of the bill, but even with parts of the declaration of policy— 
section 2. 

There is no crisis presently confronting the entire fishing industry. 
There are, it is true, serious difficulties facing several important seg- 
ments of the industry not all of which, according to testimony given 
here in the past few days, arise from the same cause. 

The salmon industry’ s present trouble according to Delegate Bart- 
lett arises from a scarcity of fish, not scarcity of markets. The New 
England industry has an import problem. The Texas and Florida 
shrimp oper ators are enjoy ing prosperous times according to the wit- 
ness representing the Texas Shrimp Association. The California 
tuna and sardine industries have had serious troubles in recent years 
but I am confident that conditions will improve even more than they 
already have in the near future. 

The oyster industry and other parts of the total fishing industry are 
in no trouble, and presumably prospering. 

The Cuarrman. If you listen to the Chesapeake Bay fellows around 
here, you wouldn’t think the oyster industry was doing very well. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Carry. I am surprised that they aren’t here to testify. I think 
the reason that they are not is that they are reasonably satisfied with 
the way conditions are. 

We have all been guilty, I along with the rest, of wringing our hands 
and moaning about our troubles to the point that many people includ- 
ing our friends are calling us crybabies who refuse to help ourselves. 
I have the feeling that if we were to stop some of this and begin again 
to try to lift ourselves by our own bootstraps we could lick some of 
these problems. Therefore, I urge that no legislation be reported 
that presents such a calamitous picture of an industry. 

Clauses (3), (4), (5), and (7) of section 2 could very well, with the 
necessary slight modification, be incorporated in the strong policy 
statement everybody seems to agree is wanted. We agree on that 
as well as everyone else. 

We believe that sections 3 and 4, the provisions establishing the 
Fisheries Stabilization Corporation, tend to inject the Federal Gov- 
ernment much further into the fisheries industry than is desirable. It 
is our opinion that the Corporation could if it wished set the Federal 
Government in the fishing or fish processing or fish marketing busi- 
ness. This we consider objectionable, We believe the provisions of 
the bill pertaining to this Fisheries Stabilization Corporation could 
indeed have exactly the reverse effect from that which is desired. 

The CHatrmMan. Going back to your statement as to the Federal 
Government in the fishing or fish marketing business, I am entirely 
in agreement with you that this would be ‘entirely objectionable to 
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me and anyone on this committee. We wouldn’t want anything of 
that. kind to happen. 

Mr. Carry. I am certain of that. It could encourage the entry into 
the fishery industry of irresponsible, unqualified individuals who would 
have no possible chance of survival, who would engage in ruinous com- 
petition with those already established and financed by their own 
initiative and enterprise, thereby creating complete chaos in an in- 
dustry that because of its very nature isa highly speculative industry. 

Again, in connection with this bill we wish to reiterate that we are 
most sympathetic with your desire to aid those in the industry who 
have for one reason or another suffered serious financial difficulty and 
hardship. We are quite sympathetic to the idea that fishermen who 
for the most part are not skilled businessmen may need financial assist- 
ance in constructing, modernizing, or repairing their fishing vessels 
and that some facilities for that purpose should be available to them, 
but we are convinced that the proposals contained in S. 3339 are not 
the way to accomplish such an objective. We would be more inclined 
to suggest that legislation similar to an act passed by the Parliament 
in Canada and assented to by the queen in July 1955 would be a more 
practicable approach to the problem. This act is known as the Fish- 
eries Improvement Loans Act, a copy of which I have and which IT 
would be glad to submit to the committee for its consideration, if it 
does not have one. ; 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think we have. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Carry. I will leave it with the reporter. I am well aware that 
the limitation on the amount of funds made available by that act are 
by no means adequate to meet the requirements of the fishermen in 
the United States, but this is simply a matter of adjusting the amount 
upward to whatever amount seems desirable to the committee. Actu- 
ally the Canadian Fisheries Improvement Loans Act does not establish 
a fund from which loans are obtained by the fishermen, but rather is 
a loan guaranty program whereby the Government guarantees a loan 
made by a private banking establishment. We have precedent for 
programs of this kind in the United States in our GI housing loans, 
for example, and in our FHA housing loan programs. 

The CuHatrmMan. I think you make a point there. We had to decide 
between two policies of the Government in giving financial aid— 
stimulating construction or giving financial aid. In one, which is 
primarily the objec tive of this bill, ‘the third bill, we more or less tried 
to extend to the fishermen the same type of Federal financial credit 
or assistance as was given to the farmers. 

In other words, we sort of lifted from the Federal-aid proposals 
for agriculture and brought them into fisheries. As a matter of fact, 
T suppose we could have probably accomplished it in the same way 
by amending the Farm Credit Administration Act to add fisheries. 

Mr. Carry. I believe you could, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The ‘only problem we had there was a practical one, 
that if we opened up that Pandora’s box down here on the floor, we 
would have another 3 months debate on farm problems. 

I think it could have been more directly reached by amending the 
Farm Credit Administration Act to include fisheries. Then, of 
course, the second proposal you make is a desirable one, too. We have 
had a trend here, and particularly this committee and the Banking 
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and Finance Committee which handles the housing problems. We 
could have said we would guarantee the loans. I do think under the 
bill that could be done, under the language that the Commission could 
establish, rather than giving credit aid, such as the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration does, a procedure whereby they could guarantee, such 
as under a housing loan. 

We have done it on merchant marine. Merchant marine, in order 
to stimulate, we hope, some shipbuilding, we have guaranteed up to 
100 percent of 75 percent of the cost, or 8714 percent if it is a special- 
purpose ship. 

I have always contended that a fishing boat could come under that 
provision. But the practical result has been that we have never had 
any applications to the Maritime Board for that. I suppose that 
fishermen didn’t want to get mixed up with the complications involved 
in the Maritime Board, financing or aid in financing, under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. But you point out here it is true that 
there are two ways to do this. I frankly would favor, if it could be 
practically worked, the guaranty. Then that gives the private insti- 
tutions a chance to make the loan. It can be done at home and the 
Federal Government aid would be merely its guaranty. 

We did try to say that this corporation, which would be the Com- 
mission, the Board of Directors, could do that if they wished. 

Mr. Carry. That is the reason for my objection to these sections. 
The language is so broad that they have unlimited powers to do too 
may things. 

One of the benefits in such a proposal is that the business of lending 
money would remain a private function with a minimum participa- 
tion by the Government. It is naturally to be expected that when 
the Government is participating in any program of loans or financing 
that it is going to participate in the business to an extent which we 
lo not consider to be desirable. 

With regard to other provisions of S. 3339, we find them equally 
objectionable or unworkable. I must say primarily unworkable 
rather than objectionable. We do have some objections to some of 
them but I am convinced that most of these things are more unwork- 
able than they are objectionable. 

Section 5 of the bill, for example, is to a large extent a duplication 
of the already existing provisions of the “escape clause” and “peril 
point” eee of the present Trade Agreements Act. It does 
however, establish as a peril point a certain quantity of imports in 
relation to domestic production. With the except of approximately 
four fishery commodities, the peril point provision in section 5, 
is of no avail to the fishing industry generally as it is written. Those 
four commodities are yellow fin and skipjack tuna, white sea bass, 
and abalone. And there is possibly one category of canned sardines, 
boned and filleted or something, that is not now the subject of a trade 
agreement that could also be made the subject of this section. 

The CuatrMan, It is true the language in the bill, some authority 
we would give to the Commission, runs into conflict, or duplicates the 
so-called provisions now under the Tariff Act. 

But there again we have included provisions to authorize the com- 
mission to carry out a sound program. 

14 
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Mr. Carry. In that respect I am not talking about that particular 
point. 

The CuatrmMan. I thought you referred to that. 

Mr. Carry. I am talking about the language in here that says you 
can do nothing that is any more restrictive than is already done by an 
international agreement. 

In other words, on frozen fillets from New England an agreement 
is in effect. Under the language in section 5 you could not touch 
frozen fillets. You could not do anything to help them. 

The Cuatrman. We couldn't do anything if the agreement had been 
made, that is true. But we were hopeful that being able to do some- 
thing in the future we might have a pretty salutary effect on how they 
make these agreements. 

Mr. Carry. But unfortunately we are 10 years too late. They 
have made these agreements on every fishery product. The items I 
refer to are the only items that are not subject to a trade agreement 
today. 

The Cuairman. I understand that. That doesn’t mean that we 
should not think about future agreements. 

Mr. Carry. It is too late. 

The Cuamman. Most of these trade agreements run 3. years. 
Under present policy no fisheries authority is in a position to investi- 
gate unfavorable conditions and make a public statement recommend- 
ing necessary corrective measures. 

Mr. Carry. They are self-perpetuating and only end if the United 
States Government, or the other party, denounces them. 

The Cuairman. But they look at them about every 3 years. 

Mr. Carry. Mr. Rice testified to the number of times he made 
escape ¢ lause applications down here over the last few years, They 
look at them but don’t do anything. 

The Cuairman. They don’t, but we are hopeful that this Com- 
mission will be strong enough to make them consider such matters 
and do something about it. 

It wasn’t until last year, that the fishermen themselves could present 
a case to the Tariff Commission. That was an amendment that I put 
inthe bill. They finally interpreted that. Before that, only the in- 
dustry, as you point out, could make application before they would 
proceed with the case. 

Now, the way we have it, fishermen themselves can make application. 
That was only last year. But we were hoping to simplify the pro- 
cedure by which relief could be given in the fisheries. By the time 
the Tariff Commission gets through checking and by the time you go 
through these c ‘umbersome procedures, the dam: ige is done. And by 
the time the President acts in many of these cases. The tides 
are broke. 

Mr. Carry. That is quite true. 

The Cuairman. We were hopeful we could simplify it, not by 
giving any more authority to the Commission than now exists in the 
Tariff Commission or in any Way impair the presidential authority 
to make final decisions, but to simplify the procedures so that we 
could overcome the terrible regulatory lag that occurs when an in- 
dustry of any kind needs relief. 
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The damage is done before they ever decide on what to do. 
Mr. Carry. We have found that out. 

The Cuarrman. How long has the tuna industry now been before 
the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Carry. Right now we are not before them. We have given 
up on that. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we are e hopeful about. I appreciate 
that there are some technical problems in the language of the bill, 
in this particular case. 

Mr. Carry. You will have others, I am sure, who will testify as I 
must do on behalf of some of my member. s, that they do not want any 
sort of a quantitative restriction on imports. I am sure you will 
have testimony to that effect from others here, on imports of our 
products. 

The CHarman. There is a difference there. For instance, Mr. 
Moore has just handed me a letter from Van Camp, their statement 
tous. They want a quota. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, I know they do. Mr. Reel testified on their behalf 
at San Pedro. Other canners do not. That is the point I make. 
Some do and some do not. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you continue please. 

Mr. Carry. One would find it very difficult to quarrel with the 
intent of section 5 (c) of S. 3339 for it goes without saying that every- 
one in the United States whether or not in the fishing industry is 
concerned with the health standards of the products offered for sale 
for consumption. 

However, since the Food and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare already exercises very care- 
ful scrutiny over all food products imported into the United States, 
it would seem that this section is largely unnecessary and would only 
require filing of certain certificates which once they were filed cele 
not in any way insure any improvement of health standards, « 
standards of sanitation and cleanliness or the maintenance of ich 
standards in the establishments where the products are prepared. 

The CuarrMan. The only purpose of that—and we appreciate that 
they do have authority—that only applies within the United States. 

Mr. Carry. They inspect all imports, Senator. 

The CHarrman. They don’t inspect the plants; and have no idea as 
to the sanitary conditions under which fish imports are packed. 

Mr. Carry. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. They don’t have authority to inspect the plants. 
And they never had authority to inspect such conditions as this. Here 
is a whole book on unsanitary food processed for our market. I be- 
lieve we should find a way to tell our public what’s in the processed 
food containers offered for sale on our markets. 

Just look at those conditions. Your people wouldn’t think of run- 
ning a plant like that. 

Mr. Cums. I would like to say that, Senator, and will say it: You 
are quite correct, we would not run any dirty plants, any unsanitary 
plants. 
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The Cuarrman. If you looked at this a while you wouldn’t want to 
eat anything processed under such conditions. 

Mr. Carry. All I am saying is that simply requiring the filing of a 
certificate doesn’t insure anything. 

The CHairMan, We were hopeful that it might be a persuasive 
suggestion. 

Mr. Carry. Iam sure you are right in that. It might be persuasive. 

The Cuarrman. Then you say section 5—has no practical effect: be- 
cause their requirements are the same as the Tariff Act. 

Mr. Carry. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Carry. I think you have made 
some very helpful suggestions. As I said in the beginning, this is 
a complex problem. This is just exactly what we want, suggestions 
from people who have studied it over and have ideas to improve the 
language of the bill. 

Mr. Carry. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuairman. We appreciate that. The committee will recess 
until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2:50 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Payne (presiding). The Committee will be in order. 

First, I will read an item that appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on March 22: “Japan Defiant—Russia Curbs Fish 
Catch in Wide Area,” datelined out of Moscow, Reuters dispatch 
under March 21: 


Russia has clamped a 4-month “restriction” on salmon fishing by ships of all 
nationalities in a wide stretch of the northwestern Pacific, Tass said today. 

It said that the restrictions were a temporary measure “until the conclusion 
of a suitable agreement with the interested countries,” and added that they 
were needed for “the protection and reproduction of salmon on the Okhotsk 
and Kamchatka coasts, in whose rivers the salmon spawn.” 

It described the restricted zones as the Sea of Okhotsk, the western part of 
the Bering Sea, and an area of the Pacific stretching south from Cape Olyutorsk 
and then southwest to the Kuriles. 

(In Washington, the State Department said American fishing interests are not 
affected by the Soviet restrictions, since American salmon fleets do not oper- 
ate in that area, Associated Press reported.) 

On February 10, Tass said there had been a rapid decline in the number of 
salmon breeding in the eastern rivers of Kamchatka and Sakhalin, and on the 
coast of the Sea of Okhotsk, and that “a curtain of nets” spread by Japanese 
fishermen almost entirely blocked the migration routes followed by the fish. 

The Tass report brought angry protests from Japanese fishing companies in 
Tokyo, which reaffirmed their plans to send 19 fishing fleets to the North Pacific 
this season despite the Soviet warning. 

I understand our fishing interests were interested in that particular 
item. ; : 

I will also place in the record at this point an article which appeared 
in the Diesel Progress, Tacoma Shipyard Association, headed “One 
of America’s Unique Industries Faces Destruction.” 

(The article referred to above is as follows:) 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S UNIQUE INDUSTRIES F‘ACES DESTRUCTION 


UNLIMITED IMPORTS OF FROZEN TUNA HAS STOPPED TUNA CLIPPER CONSTRUCTION ; 
IDLED THE GREAT PACIFIC TUNA FLEET AND STOPPED PURCHASES FROM 300 SUP- 
PLIERS SCATTERED OVER ALL PARTS OF THE NATION 


Here are the facts 
1. Imports of frozen tuna: 


a a a pounds__ 9, 143, 000 

IED ce Fs iN gg El rig tee e e do____ 172, 000, 000 
2. Percentage of United States consumption imported : 

cae ik ale i cad nat ey ele i aa oa oe nb almanac percent... 2.8 

UN ic ay it tnt eee ead api nciaaien S coecwn na eeeleael G0Q.c... 72:4 
3. Imports of canned tuna: 

ssc sees NN a A a a pounds... 8, 302, 000 

I a ea a a kr ka a do... 32, 162, 400 
4. Domestic producers’ share of the United States Market: 

ee ee cy Mr a I a 91.4 

Ee euch ieaes 46.1 
5. Index of fishermen’s earnings: 

Te neal aes aise enna 100. 0 

a a hia aria ai 60. 0 
6. Index of prices paid for fish to American producers: 

I i Re Se LOO ay a eh a a oe 100. 0 

Teen e ee anne een eens ate 69. 4 
7. Index of profit on sales to processors : : 

ce el tne guentaomnaizon 100. 0 

pasa Specie eal —44.2 
8. Decline in the bait boat fleet : 

I i ices eteasie easiness vessels__ 210 

I aa pee i ies cee aad do..... 165 
9. Japanese high seas tuna fleet :* 

1951 


1955 


1A decline of 21 and 14 percent in capacity in just 3 years. 
2 An increase of 60 and 151 percent in capacity in just 4 years. 


10. Only 4 United States tuna clippers commissioned from 1953-55. 


A GRIM PICTURE FOR A GREAT INDUSTRY 


With per-vessel production off 30 percent; our share of the market down to 
less than 50 percent of consumption; vessel employment down 20 percent; share 
earnings down 40 percent and profits changed to losses. 

Imports of tuna are up 1,300 percent-and the foreign share of our market is now 
past 50 percent. All while consumption of tuna in the United States has grown 
rapidly. 

The great Pacific fleet, the most efficient and highly mechanized fishing 
vessels ever created, involves not only the operating and owning personnel, all 
of whom work on shares, but the North Pacific Shipyards that produce these 
magnificent diesel ships; diesel engine builders and supply and equipment indus- 
tries scattered in 35 States all face a total loss of their great market in the 
fishing industry. 

Immediate action by Congress and the administration is necessary to save the 
industry from ruin. Ills of the tuna industry are already pressing hard on the 
great salmon, crab, halibut, and herring fisheries of the Nation. 

Write, wire, or phone Tacoma Shipyard Association, Allen Petrich, president ; 
C. M. Bevis, secretary-treasurer; J. S. Martinac, vice president, 2509 East 11th 
Street, Tacoma 2, Wash. 

Member firms: Birchfield Boiler Inc., shipbuilding division; Cummings Boat 
Co.; Kazulin Cole Shipyard; Peterson Boatbuilding Co.; Puget Sound Boat 
Building Co.; J. M. Martinac Shipbuilding Corp. ; Tacoma Boatbuilding Co., Inc. ; 
Western Boatbuilding Co. 
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DIESEL AND EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY FACE LARGE LOSS IN MARINE SALES UNLESS 
EXISTING FISH IMPORT SITUATION CORRECTED 


(By Chas. F. A. Mann) 


Eprror’s Note.—The spectacular production of Northwest boat- 
yards for the fishing industry, commercial ship operator and Gov- 
ernment has long been one of the amazingly varied and very large 
markets for every diesel producer and practically every equipment 
and supply manufacturer throughout the whole United States. The 
highlights of this record have appeared regularly in Diesel Progress 
over the past 15 years. Today, the Northwest boatbuilding industry 

aces a crisis, in which all their suppliers, engine builders and cus- 
tomers must share the losses, as this industry has its back to the 
wall. 


Due to the strange workings of our foreign policy laid down after the end of 
World War II, one of the unique shipbuilding industries of the United States 
faces virtual extinction. The Puget Sound yards, particularly the highly 
specialized wood and diesel yards at Tacoma, that have turned out in the past 
15 years nearly 1,000 ships of every size from the smallest landing craft and 
midget minesweepers, to trollers, purse seiners, the largest and most complex 
tuna clippers ever built, and lastly the largest fleet of nonmagnetic minesweepers 
ever built in 1 city, $34 million worth, face a crisis due to the Department of 
State’s insistence we lean over backward and give North Pacific Ocean fisheries 
over to Japan and let them dump their frozen whole fish into our west coast 
eanneries by the boatload. 

in a nutshell, to placate Japan and keep them leaning in the proper direction at 
the conference table, the huge Pacific coast fisheries centered at Los Angeles, 
San Diego, the Columbia River and Puget Sound, are being squeezed out of 
existence. The past year wound up with about 70 percent of the total poundage 
of all species of tuna used by southern California canneries coming from Japan 
in the form of frozen whole fish by the boatload. This, despite the fact that the 
tuna clipper fleet has spent a year of limping production, with weeks, and months’ 
delays at the docks waiting to be unloaded ; four price cuts for the raw frozen fish, 
and frantic efforts to alarm the Eisenhower Government that the huge investment 
of tuna clippers, the large payroll of fishermen and the financial structure under 
which these $35,000 clippers are put together deteriorates daily. 

And no new tuna clipper construction in Tacoma yards, long the major building 
center for the southern California fleet, for the past 4 years. The whole tuna fleet 
is aging rapidly; no new construction and normal losses by accidents and retire- 
ments in causing a steady shrinkage. Tacoma at the peak prior to World War II’s 
ending, had 11 boatyards employing around 800 of the highest skilled shipbuilders 
in the Nation. Today there are 4 yards in active operation with a force of 350) 
skilled workers, which faces further reduction to 150 within the next 4 months 
unless their major peacetime customer, the fishing industry, can be gotten back 
on its feet. 

To make matters worse, the tuna fisheries are not the only branch of the fishing 
industry that sustained the wood and diesel yards. The same attitude toward 
throwing open the Pacific fishing industry to Japan, with its low labor cost and 
huge army of eager fishermen, has also struck the once vast North Pacific salmon 
industry square in the face. Japan, with huge fleets of mother ships and smaller 
net boats, is roaming the whole North Pacific Ocean, as far as the Gulf of Alaska, 
and a great drop in all salmon runs in western Alaska streams has suddenly taken 
place, with the inevitable result in great losses to the trollers and purse seiner 
fleets, and consequent vanishing of this branch of work for the boatyards, and 
reduction in the market for diesels and equipment. 

Because of the peculiar and potent tie between the Tacoma boatyards which 
have turned out the majority of the southern California tuna clipper ships, and 
the California tuna industry, and the fact that a great many of the California 
clippers are owned in part or totally by Tacomans, the coastwise aspect of the 
case, coupled with the great financial ramifications involved, have already alerted 
Congress, and several hearings of its committees have been held last fall and 
winter, to lay down the policies necessary to give speedy relief to this situation. 
Never before in west coast history has competition of foreign raw fish been the 
cause of a situation that prevails today. Excerpts from the testimony given by 
the American Tuna Boat Association before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce Committee hearing in November tell the glaring realities that bring on 
this crisis: 

1. In 1948 approximately 9 million pounds of frozen tuna were imported from 
Japan. In 1955 it will almost hit 170 million pounds or more than 70 percent of 
all tuna canned in southern California canneries. 

The domestic tuna fishing industry cannot exist one more season on a mere 
30 percent of the total raw fish market. 

2. These figures are more striking in the face of an actual decline in imports of 
Japanese canned tuna that bypasses American canneries as well as American tuna 
fishermen. 

3. The picture grows more complex when one considers the tremendous annual 
increase in canned tuna consumption by the United States market. The present 
rate of growth indicates that if all Japanese tuna, both canned and frozen raw for 
processing in California plants were stopped, the wood and diesel shipbuilding 
industry would have to construct over 100 giant size clippers with from 3 to 6 
diesel engines each, and costing an average of $400,000 apiece at today’s market 
prices for materials, equipment, and labor, just to catch up with delayed replace- 
ments and added capacity of the fleet to produce raw fish enough to supply today’s 
high and constantly rising demand for canned tuna products. 

4. Employment in the tuna fleet is down to an even 2,000. When one considers 
that the average annual income of every tuna fisherman and officer, under the 
complex share system, exceeds $12,000 per man, the magnitude of the effect on 
the economy of the west coast grows more striking. 

5. Profits on sales of American-caught tuna are down to one-tenth of what 
they were in 1948. So they buy no new diesels or no new ships. 

Basically, it is a simple question of our do-good global foreign policy already 
wrecking one of America’s and the world’s unique and highly mechanized indus- 
tries. All it takes is a drastic percentage limit on imports of Japanese frozen 
tuna—a limit to the gross annual consumption in the United States of America 
that can be imported from Japan or anywhere else, on a fixed percentage basis, 
so our own complex tuna fisheries and shipbuilding industry can survive and 
maintain its pool of skilled talent, the finest on earth, and the outlets for the 
fantastic line of equipment and engines it uses, open. 

Forty million dollars’ worth of shipyard and equipment orders can go on the 
books in 90 days if Congress will shut off Japanese raw tuna imports. Another 
15 million of the same type of shipyard orders will go on the books in 4 months 
if Japanese fisheries are pushed back 700 miles from the Alaska coastal waters. 
Meanwhile, the Tacoma Shipyard Association, the solid core of the building 
industry of the Northwest, have banded together and launched a campaign to 
alert all components of the complex fishing, shipyard, diesel engine, and equip- 
ment industries to unite and tell Congress this month they will not sit idly by 
and let international politics ruin a great industry with national ramifications 
in 300 industries, besides the basic shipyard and fishermen’s own payrolls which 
have helped build the whole west coast. 

Here is a call to the diesel and allied industries to save a portion of its great 
market by direct appeal to every Congressman and Senator. 





Senator Payne. The first witness this afternoon is Anthony Soko- 
lich. Will you come forward, please ? 

Mr. Soxortcn. With your permission, may I call upon one of the 
international representatives of our union who will give the broader 
aspect of our support of these bills. I will then simply close with a 
short approach to exactly what is happening to the individual fisher- 
men in my union. 

Senator Payne. Would you like the entire statement placed in the 
record ? 

Mr. Soxoricnu. I would. 

Senator Payne. Very well. 


Mr. Sokolich’s statement will appear in the record following Mr. 
Kibre’s. 
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STATEMENT OF JEFF KIBRE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


UNION 


Mr. Kipre. I am Jeff Kibre and Washington representative of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. We have 
a fisheries division on the west coast which includes some 7,500 fisher- 
men and cannery or processing workers, of which our San Pedro group 
isa part. We are involved in the fishing industry on the west coast 
from, you might say, San Diego up into Alaska. I ‘night also say that 
from a personal standpoint, before IT came to W ashington, some 3 years 
ago, I had approximately 12 years’ experience in the fishing industry 
as a representative of the union from one end of the coast to the other. 

I have a prepared statement and, rather than read the statement 
in full, I would like to ask if the statement may be placed in the 
record, and, for purposes of speeding up procedure, I will just pick 


out the main points in my statement. 
Senator Payne. The statement will be put in the record in full. 


(Mr. Kibre’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JEFF KIBRE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


The International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union welcome this 
opportunity to testify in support of S. 3275, S. 3339, and a related measure, 
S. 2379. Legislation to give the American fishing industry representation at 
the top levels of Government and to place it in a competitive position with 
other sections of the food industry, as well as with foreign producers of fish, 
is long overdue and urgently needed. 

The ILWU represents some 7,500 fishermen and processing workers employed 
in the tuna, sardine, and mackerel fishery of southern California; the salmon 
industry of Puget Sound and Alaska; and in certain shellfish operations in 
Alaska. 

There is no need to repeat that the industry is in bad shape. The record of 
the hearing by this subcommittee shows that every basic section of the west- 
coast industry is scraping bottom. The same picture holds true in other areas. 
The evidence, showing the sad state of our fisheries, is overwhelming. 

In this statement I want to deal primarily with the broad considerations 
which point up the need for the proposals embodied in S. 3275 and S. 3339. Mr. 
Anthony Sokolich, representing purse seine fishermen in southern California, 
will deal with the present-day facts of life confronting fishermen and will 
show, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Congress must provide assistance 
to the industry at this session. 

The main points that I will discuss are the importance of the fishing industry, 
the fact that it is a forgotten industry from the standpoint of Federal assistance, 
and our basic approach toward legislation. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The fishing industry of this country has an importance far beyond what 
shows on the surface. It is essential that we appreciate the full significance 
of this industry in relation to the welfare of our country. 

The fishing industry is more than just another segment of the food industry; 
it is a major source of low-cost protein. For example, canned tunafish, which 
is one of the relatively higher priced products, is a good buy in relation to a 
comparable amount of high quality meat. Two cans of tuna, which are approxi- 
mately 1 pound, can be bought for about 70 cents. A similar amount of meat, 
excluding fat, bone, etc., will cost far more. 

Many other products of the fishing industry are even better buys. Take, for 
example, California pilchards or sardines, or California jack mackerel—these 
retail in the neighborhood of 20 cents for a 1-pound can. It is no accident 
that the main markets for these low-cost foods historically have been found in 
the low-income areas of the country. 
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But the industry takes on added significance when we take a moment to look 
into the future. It is true that at present we are greatly concerned with sur- 
pluses of food in this country, but it is equally true that this is only a temporary 
situation. Many experts, particularly those associated with the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, point to a coming scarcity of food; they urge increased 
attention to the food resources of the oceans. These experts suggest that 
within a few short years major countries may find it necessary to rely more 
and more on the oceans as a basic source of protein. 

It would be tragic for the future of this country if we permit temporary sur- 
pluses of food to blind us to the need to preserve our fishing industry as the 
best guaranty that our great coastal fish resources will be available to us when 
needed as part of our food supply. 

If we fail to act now, we may discover when it is too late that such countries 
as Japan will have seized control of a large share of the ocean food resources. 
We may then find ourselves the victims of foreign monopoly control over a vital 
part of our food supply. 

There is another aspect of the fishing industry which apparently has been 
forgotten in a few short years since the end of World War II. At the very out- 
set of the war, the industry suddenly came into great prominence as an impor- 
tant adjunct to national defense. It was a source of trained manpower for the 
Navy and the merchant marine. It also provided a large number of vessels for 
coastal patrol and for use as minesweepers, etc. At one time some 65 vessels of 
the southern California purse-seine fleet, with their full crews of fishermen, were 
‘alled into immediate action to serve as a coastal patrol and actually constituted 
the only major warning system for the entire southern California coast. 

It was fortunate that prior to the war the fishing fleet, particularly on the 
west coast, had been greatly expanded with new, modern vessels. As a result, 
these vessels were available for immediate use by the Navy. The same situation 
does not prevail today. In recent years, because of the gradual disintegration 
of the industry, the great majority of the vessels are becoming obsolete and 
would hardly be useful in time of emergency. 

We say that there must be full recognition of the fishing industry not only as 
a vital segment of the food industry in this country, but also in terms of its 
future importance to the food supply, and its utilization in time of emergency 
as an important adjunct of our defense system. 


A FORGOTTEN INDUSTRY 


Despite the continuous and important role that the fishing industry has played 
in the history of our country, it has been treated like an orphan in Washington. 
It has never had a full-size agency to serve its needs. It has been serviced with 
pennies while other industries were getting dollars. In truth, it is the forgotten 
industry. 

On the other hand, we find that our neighbor to the north, Canada, has pro- 
vided service for the fishing industry at the Cabinet level. Other foreign fishery 
countries, such as Japan,’ Norway, Iceland, have likewise provided substantial 
establishments within government to service and care for the needs of their 
fishing industries. 

In pointing out the lack of attention from our Government to the fishing indus- 
try, we are not trying to run down the Fish and Wildlife Service. This agency 
has consistently sought to do its best in servicing the needs of the many elements 
of the fishing industry. But, unfortunately, the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
just another bureau of the Department of the Interior. It has never had a voice 
at thé policymaking levels nor has it had the funds or personnel required to 
meet the manifold problems of the fishing industry. 

Some comparative figures on fishermen and farmers, made available by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, show the heart of the problem. In 1954, the average 
fisherman got the benefit of $51.42 in Federal expenditures; the average farmer 
received help in the amount of $267.79. The ratio of Federal expenditures be- 
tween fishermen and farmers was $1 to $5.24. In other words, farmers received 
more than five times as much Federal help. 

It is also significant to note that in 1940 the average fisherman outproduced 
the average farmer—47,000 pounds to 34,500 pounds. However, by 1953 farmers 
were ahead of fishermen—68,133 pounds to 42,220 pounds. The big gain for 
farmers is accounted for by increasing mechanization, largely a result of Federal 
research, experimentation, etc. 
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One more interesting point can be made. On the average, fishermen in 1951 
paid $314 in income tax; farmers averaged $129. Fishermen thus paid more into 
the Government, only to receive substantially less in the form of service. 

The weak position of the fisheries, as a result of shortchanging by Govern- 
ment, is compounded when we consider the position of fishery products in the 
market place. Fish competes with other agricultural commodities which are 
heavily subsidized, either directly or indirectly, in the form of governmental aid 
and services. Fish must also compete with foreign fishery products which are 
likewise heavily subsidized by their governments. This places fish at a complete 
disadvantage in the market place. 

At this point, the question might be asked: How has the fish industry survived 
in any form up to this time? The answer probably lies in Yankee know-how. 
Our industry does have a know-how. From the fisherman to the producer, we 
have demonstrated our ability to take advantage of modern techniques. But 
even this know-how cannot long save an industry which is faced by unequal 
competition. 

What we ask, in effect, is that this industry be provided its fair share of service 
when it comes to Government. We ask that our industry be placed in a position 
to compete on equal terms with other segments of the food industry and with 
foreign fish suppliers. 

PERSPECTIVES ON LEGISLATION 


As far back as 1946 our union warned that the fishing industry was in for bad 
times. We pointed to the fact that agriculture was being heavily subsidized as 
against a mere pittance from Government for the fishing industry. We also 
pointed to the possibility that a prewar trend of imports into this country was 
likely to be resumed and that our fleets would be endangered by a flood of 
cheap fish. 

Unfortunately, our warnings went largely unheeded. The industry had 
enjoyed tremendous prosperity during the wartime period. Most of the basic 
sections of the industry refused to recognize that the honeymoon would come 
to an end. And when hard times came in 1948 and 1949, the industry for the 
most part failed to face up to realities. 

It must be pointed out that in 1950 the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee introduced legislation under the title of S. 3680 to provide a program 
of stabilization along the lines of the aid now granted agriculture. The bill was 
largely ignored. 

Since 1950, conditions in the fishing industry have gone from bad to worse 
This has intensified competition within the industry directed to the simple 
proposition of staying alive. Along with this, there has developed a deep sense 
of disillusionment in the minds of thousands of fishermen and other workers 
who feel that their Government is not concerned with their welfare. 

In the judgment of our union, the fate of this industry is pretty well sealed 
if the Congress fails to act. We are convinced that throatcutting practices will 
intensify and that more and more workers in the industry will leave it for 
other jobs. We are also convinced that there will be less and less capital avail- 
able to build or modernize facilities or to provide the wherewithal to build 
new vessels. 

We recognize that S. 8275 and S. 3339 may not be the perfect answer to the 
problems of the entire industry. We recognize that this legislation raises a 
number of controversial questions both within the industry and within govern- 
ment. At the same time, we say that this legislation is the best that has been 
laid out on the congressional table so far. 

We say that our industry needs the help of government in order to get back 
on its feet. We are convinced that, as provided under S. 3275, a fisheries com- 
mission will get the ball rolling. It will give our industry recognition at the top 
councils of the Government. It will reestablish a sense of confidence in the 
minds of hundreds of thousands of people who make up the industry. It will 
give the fishermen, the boatowners, the shore workers, a feeling that government 
has finanlly recognized the importance of this industry and is prepared to make 
it an integral part of our American economy. 

The second Magnuson-Kuchel bill, namely S. 3339, must be taken in coniunction 
with S. 3275. The stabilization program will help meet some of the most pressing 
needs of the industry. It will provide a source of credit for the purpose of 
modernizing the fleet and facilities required to get fishery products to the 
public. And if the Government makes the first step—we are sure that private 
capital will once more start flowing into the industry. 
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We also support S. 2379. This legislation complements 8S. 3275 and_ §. 3339. 
it will provide a supply of trained technicians essential to a modern and efficient 
industry. 

In conclusion, we want to emphasize the idea that the fishing industry is now 
at the crossroads; it can continue downhill to an early death, or it can be 
revived to continue its historic role both as an important segment of the food 
industry and as a vital adjunct of our defense program. We say that Congress 
must accept the challenge and provide legislation at this session. We also say 
that all elements in the industry must recognize the situation as it is and 
must assist in the all-important task of carrying this legislation through to a 
successful conclusion. 

Mr. Kimre. In my statement and in my remarks I want to deal pri- 
marily with some of the broad considerations which point up the need 
for such legislation as is embodied in 8. 3275 and S. 3339, as well as the 
other bill, S. 2379. 

First, I think we should appreciate the fact that the fishing indus- 
try, as a segment of the food industry, is primarily a m: or source of 
low-cost protein. This is a fact I think of considerable importance 
which needs some emphasis. For example, even canned tuna, which 
is one of the relatively higher priced products, is a good buy in relation 
to comparable amounts of high quality meat. For example, 2 cans of 
tuna, approximately 1 pound, can be bought for around 70 cents. A 
similar amount of meat, excluding the bone and the fat and such, will 
cost far more than that. Asa matter of fact a pound of simple ham- 
burger will cost in the neighborhood of 70 cents a pound and ham- 
burger contains about 40 percent gristle, bone and fat. 

I think this is a fact which needs emphasis. Also, of course, many 
of the other products of the fishing industry, particularly from Cali- 
fornia, are even much better buys. For example, California pil- 
chards or sardines, or California jack mackerel. These items retail 
in the neighborhood of 20 cents for a 1-pound can, which is an excel- 
lent buy. It is no accident that historically the main market for these 
low-cost foods has been found in the low-income areas of the country. 
This is a fact about the fishing industry, as a source of protein, which 
needs to be fully understood, and which needs great emphasis. 

But the industry takes on added significance ‘when we take a mo- 
ment to look into the future. It is true that at present we are greatly 
concerned with surpluses of food in this country. Asa matter of fact, 
the Senate has been greatly concerned with that in the last couple of 
weeks, But it is equally true that this is only a temporary situation. 
Many experts, particul: arly those associated with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, point to a coming scarcity of food. They 
urge increased attention to the food resources of the oceans. These 
experts suggest that within a few short years major countries may 
find it necessary to rely more and more on the oceans as a basic source 
of protein. 

We say, in view of this, that it would be tragic for the future of this 
country if we permit temporary surpluses of food to blind us to the 
need to preserve our fishing industry as the best guaranty that our 
great coastal fish resources ‘will be available to us when needed as 
part of our food supply. 

Along with this, of course, we feel that it is true that if we fail 
to act now that we are likely to find out in the future, when it is too 
late, that many of these great fish resources in the oceans will have 
fallen under the control of other countries which are actively devel- 
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oping these resources at the present time. And then we may find our- 
selves the victims of monopoly control over an important source of 
our own food in this country. 

Then there is another aspect of the fishing industry—and I think 
the Senator called attention to this several times in the course of these 
proceedings—which I would like to emphasize for a moment, and that 
is the importance of this particular industry as a vital adjunct of our 
defense system. I can speak here from some personal knowledge. 
After the last ood war got underway, just a few months after the 
war got underway, I spent. weeks and weeks here in W ashington, as a 
representative of the organized fishing on the west coast, meeting with 
Admiral Horn, who at that time was the assistant to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Operations. At that time we worked out measures to 
set up the fishing fleet on the west coast as a form of patrol. I might 
also add that at one time some 65 purse seine vessels in San Pedro 
with their full crews were called into service within a period of about 
6 hours to go on a tour of duty as a patrol off the southern California 
coast for a period of some weeks. This was at a time in the early 
months of the war when things were quite critical and the fishing 
fleet at that time performed a very vital and a very important service. 
It is also very important to understand that the fishing fleet, like the 
merchant marine, was a source of badly needed vessels at the time the 
war got underway, and that the fishermen themselves were also a 
source of badly needed trained personnel. This is certainly one fea- 
ture of the fishing industry which needs again tremendous emphasis 
and needs to be understood. Like the merchant marine, the fishing 
fleet and the fishermen as a body, as a group, are an important ad- 
junct of the national-defense system. 

Senator Payne. I would like to mention, if you hav en’t read the 
testimony of Admiral Badger, who was in charge of seeing to it that 
supplies reached our objectives overseas in World War II, when he 
appeared before me when I was holding committee hearings at Kings 
Point, N. Y., and they are contained in the rather extensive maritime 
hearings we conducted, I would respectfully request that you read it, 
and see what he thinks as an Annapolis graduate and an old-line Navy 
man of the value of the merchant marine to this country. 

Mr. Kiprr. I am somewhat familiar with that. That, by the way, 
recalls a story that Admiral Horn, who at that time, in 1941, was the 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Naval Operations, told me in the 
course of our discussions. He himself reealled an incident during 
the First World War when he was in charge of a destroyer in the 
English Channel. He was on a particular mission at this time, during 
the night, to make a rendezvous somewhere along the Scottish coast. 
He said they were proceeding in an area and none of them knew the 
area whatsoever. He said luckily an old fisherman had been put 
aboard as a navigator and this fisherman took them right smack 
to the rendezvous without a moment’s loss of time and without any 
danger whatsoever. He said, “Thank God for the fishermen.” Those 
were his words. 

Senator Payne. They had lost too much gear out there ? 

Mr. Kipre. Yes, sir. In this connection it is important to point 
out that prior to the last war it was fortunate that the fishing fleet had 
been built up over a period of some years, from about 1937 on, with new 
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modern vessels. So that these vessels were available for immediate 
use by the Navy, and a great many of them were requisitioned by the 
Navy. At the present time, however, as a result of the disintegration 
of the industry, in the last several years, the fleet is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. I would say that at the present time if a similar emergency 
took place, we would discover that very few of the vessels would be 
actually useful for Navy purposes. 

Without laboring the record any more, I want to call attention to 
what we consider to be the basic underlying reasons for this legislation. 
I think it has been brought out very clearly in this hearing that the 
fishing industry in terms of its representation in Washington, has 
been treated pretty much like an orphan. It has never had a full- 
sized agency to serve its needs. It has been serviced with pennies, 
while other industries were getting dollars. And I think we can say 
that intruth it has been a forgotten industry. 

Some figures I think will point up this. Some comparative figures 
on fishing and farming. These figures were made available to me by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. In 1954 the average fisherman got 
the benefit of $51.42 in Federal expenditures. During the same year 
the average farmer received help in the amount of $267.79. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask you: Do you know whether or not 
that $51.42 also includes expenditures on wildlife? Or whether or 
not the Department was able to break that down so as to segregate it as 
between the commercial and recreational fisheries side and the wildlife 
side ¢ 

Mr. Kriere. That I don’t know. 

Senator Payne. Is there anyone here who can give that answer ? 

Mr. Kipre. I think Mr. Anderson can. 

Mr. Anperson (Fish and Wildlife Service.) That is just on com- 
mercial fisheries. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kipsrer. So that the ratio of Federal expenditures, in other 
words, for the average fisherman as compared to the average farmer, 
was $1 to $5.24. This was in the period of 1954. 

In other words, farmers were receiving more than five times as much 
Federal help as fishermen. Now, it is significant to note, however, 
that in 1940 the « average fisherman outproduced the average farmer, 
47,000 pounds to 34,500 pounds. By 1953, however, farmers were 
ahead of fishermen. They were producing on the average some 68,133 
pounds to 42,222 pounds. 

Senator Payne. Do you know why? 

Mr. Kisre. The reason for this is the tremendous increase in mech- 
anization in the last 10 years. Mechanization as well as_ better 
methods. 

Senator Payne. And new seeds, insecticides and other things which 
went with it, which come through research. 

Mr. Kiree. Exactly. So that actually fishermen are falling slightly 
behind, whereas farmers, the productivity of farmers has been in- 
creasing rapidly as the result of this great amount of effort being ex- 
pended “by the Federal Government in the field of research. 

It is also interesting to note, by the way, that fishermen in 1951 
paid $314 in the average in income taxes, while farmers averaged 
only $129. In other words, fishermen were paying more into the Gov- 
ernment only to receive substantially less in the form of service. We 
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are not complaining about the service that the farmers are 
getting. Weare saying that is fine. We are saying that is excellent, 
that the vy deserve this, and from the standpoint of producing the feet 

It is also interesting to note, by the way, that fishermen in 1951 paid 
$314 in the average in income taxes, while farmers averaged only $129. 
In other words, fishermen were paying more into the Government 
only to receive substantially less in the form of service. We are not 
complaining about the service that the farmers are getting. We are 
saying that is fine. We are saying that is excellent, that they deserve 
this, and from the standpoint of ‘producing the food for the Nation 
they deserve every bit of help they can get. All we are saying is that 
fishermen are entitled to an equal break. 

Senator Payne. We have 45,000 of our people who depend entirely 
for their livelihood on the products of the sea, in one form or another. 
In a 900,000 population State, roughly, it is a considerable part of our 
oppulation who have to depend on this to bring in the dollars to keep 
their families going. 

Mr. Kipre. And the same point can be applied to the average coastal 
community where fisheries are of economic importance. Even though 
San Pedro is a part of Los Angeles, and therefore the fishing industry, 
in terms of the entire Los Angeles metropolitan area, may not bulk 
as a major economic factor, nevertheless the fact remains that in 
San Pedro, and in the surrounding area, fisheries are the lifeblood of 
that community. The same can ‘be said of Seattle or cureka, and 
other major port cities, also the gulf. 

If the fishing industry goes down in these area , the entire com- 
munity goes down the drain. The cash registers annette stop ringing. 
In other words, we are not asking any special favors for the in- 
dustry, the fishing industry. We are not asking for anything over and 
above what any other segment of the economy is getting. All that we 
are asking is parity, in a sense, that we be brought up to the level 
of what farmers and other industries are getting in terms of service 
from the Government. We ask in effect for equality of treatment. 
When it comes to the legislation itself I want to point out that since 
1946 our union has been advocating legislation along the lines of that 
embodied in these two bills which are presently before the committee. 
As a matter of fact, as far back as 1950 the chairman of this commit- 
tee, Senator Magnuson, introduced a bill to provide a program which 
is substantially similar to the program which is embodied in the 
present legislation before this committee. 

Unfortunately, in 1950 and in 1949 and im 1951 the industry was 
still living off of some of the fat that it picked up during the un- 
paralle led prosperity of the war, and there was a great feeling within 
the industry that the honeymoon wouldn’t end, ~ that things would 
continue, or that something would happen which ‘would somehow dis- 
pose of these terrific problems that began to affect the livelihood of 
so many people in the industry. Well, that something didn’t happen 
and the result is that at the present time we do find a crisis in the 
industry. 

We say that unless these problems are met at the present time, unless 
Government acts to give this industry a break, that the fate of this 
industry is pretty w ell sealed. We can only see a situation developing 
in the absence of assistance from the Government, we can only see a 
situation developing which will wind up into more and more throat- 
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cutting on the part of those left in the industry, and which will create 
the kind of a situation where the experienced fishermen, the experi- 
enced cannery workers, the experienced personnel, you might say, of 
the industry, will gradually leave this industry and look for other 
jobs where they can make a livelihood. So that the days of this in- 
dustry, in effect, are numbered. It doesn’t have too muc ‘h time. Time 
is running out. 

Therefore, we strongly urge that this committee do report out these 
bills, and we do strongly urge that this Congress act not in the future 
but act at this session. 

There is just one more thing I would like to add which is not in 
my statement. I have heard some of the representatives of the proces- 
sors and the canneries, and yes, the fish dealers, criticize the stabili- 
zation program on the basis that they don’t want Government into 
the industry. I would like to comment on that point a moment. 

I would like to point out that from the standpoint of experience, 
experience in negotiating a good many contracts on the west coast in 
the past, that starting back about 1947 the first argument that we 
would always get from the fish dealers or the canners is that they 
could not meet the w age levels asked by the fishermen or by the can- 
nery workers because of the importations of cheap fish, or because of 
the competition from other kinds of food which were being subsidized 
by the Government, namely, poultry, or pork or eggs. This was al- 
— their main argument. This was their stock in trade when it 

‘ame to refusing to meet the demands of the organized groups in the 
iniuatre. How then can they come in here and say that they oppose 
a stabilization program which merely is designed to provide a little 
credit for the fishermen, designed to, let’s say, equalize the competitive 
position of the food producers and the fishing industry with the food 
producers in the other sections of the economy. That is all. It seems 
to me that is an awfully poor argument. And that if they can oppose 
a program such as this, a program of stabilization such as this, they 
are certainly not in any position to go back to their home ports and 
tell the fishermen or tell the cannery workers that they cannot meet 
a living wave because of the competition from other subeidinel foods 
in this | country, or because of the competition from imported cheap 
fish from abroad. 

You can’t carry water on both shoulders in that fashion. I think 
that some of the canners and fish dealers should recognize that. 

There is another additional point when it comes to the question of 
Government coming into this industry. We are not asking that Gov- 
ernment come in and run this industry. We are firm supporters of 
private initiative as well. But there is one element in the fishing 
industry, one factor in the fishing industry which simply cannot 
be dismissed and that is the fact that the fishery resources, as re- 
sources, are the property of the people. And the processors or anyone 
who is operating this industry is operating on the basis of a resource 
which is owned by the people. The people are in this industry and 
the people have a right to have their interests protected through 
Government. That is all we are saying, that Government should take 
that affirmative action to bring into the industry that kind of a pro- 
gram which will protect the interests of the public in this country, 
the kind of a program which will guarantee a prosperous industry, 
which is essential to serve the welfare and the needs of the people of 
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this country. It ison that basis that we are asking the Government to 
assert its rightful place in the industry. 

I think from the standpoint of time, that is about as much as I 
would like to bring out at this time. 

Senator Payne. I want to compliment you on a very fine statement. 
I had a chance to scan it as you were setting it forth extemporaneously. 
Isn’t it true that we provide certain restrictions with regard to the 
bringing in of agricultural crops to this country ¢ 

Mr. Kisre. Absolutely. You mean importing foods? 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Kipre. I recall not so long ago when there was a restriction 
placed on imported wheat from Canada, because the importation of 
that wheat was upsetting the support-price program in this country. 

And the same holds true for a lot of other agricultural products. 

Senator Payne. That is so as to stabilize the price structure of our 
own agricultural producers 

Mr. Kisre. That is ae 

Senator Payne. Isn’t it reasonable to assume that perhaps we ought 
to take a second look here, and that we are awfully lame through the 
years in not taking a second look to see whether or not some reason- 

able approach should be taken to protect the interests of our farmers 
of the sea? 

Mr. Kinre. We certainly are in full agreement with you. 

Senator Payne. In other words, there shouldn't be a distinction 
between the two groups of people? They are both trying to earn a 
livelihood and they are both trying to make a contribution to the 
national economy, and they are trying to bring their families up in 
decent surroundings and afford them the opportunities that we want 
to see them afforded ¢ 

Mr. Kisre. Yes. Fishermen as food producers and farmers as 
food producers are both performing a function which is vital to the 
future of this country. And certainly they deserve every bit of assist- 
ance they can possibly get. I don’t think in any sense that the Gov- 
ernment nor the people of this country are conferring any special 
favors on agriculture or, in this instance, would be conferring any 
special favor on the farmers of the sea. 

I can recall in the thirties, rather in the latter part of the twenties, 
W =e I was in college, when the agricultural section of the country 

as In a depressed state, and I can recall also the days of 1929 and 
1930 which followed that earlier depression 1 in agriculture, and I can 
recall the great to-do not only in Congress but throughout the coun- 
try on doing something for agriculture in the thirties. Unfortu- 
nately, at that time it wasn’t done for the fisheries as well. All we 
are saying is “let’s catch up.’ 

Senator Payne. I think it is fortunate these hearings are being held 
because I think it is focusing attention that is rightfully deserving on 
the importance of this industry, too. 

Mr. Kisre. Exactly. I would like to make one more comment for 
the record. Having been back here, and having participated to some 
extent in helping get this program underway, with the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, last spring, I ‘know the many, many 
hours that Senator Magnuson has devoted to this task. I know of 
the many, many hours that his staff people, Mr. Moore, and the other 
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people in the staff, have devoted to this problem. I just hope that 
all of the elements in the industry—fishermen, canners, dealers—all 
of the elements in the industry will reciprocate in kinds, and will 
attempt to do a little giving and taking, and will work at it to the 
extent that perhaps we can find agreement somewhere along the line 
on a common program, and find agreement in such a way that we can 
help to make this legislation successful, help to bring it through the 
Congress this year. 

I hope that by pointing out the fact that so many hours have been 
devoted to this, here in the Capitol, that the elements of the industry 
go back home and devote a similar amount of time on this particular 
job. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Kibre. 

We will now hear Mr. Sokolich. 


¢ 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY SOKOLICH, FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Soxoricn. Mr. Chairman, you have the views of the members 
of our union as expressed by Mr. Kiber. I am simply going to try 
to give a very brief, up-to-date picture of what is happening to the 
fishermen in San Pedro at the present time, because there has been a 
slight change since last year when the hearings were conducted on the 
west coast by Senator Magnuson. 

I would like to say, as to your bill, S. 2379, I only wish when I was 
a kid going to school that I could have received the benefit of some 
type of program which would have perhaps better educated me or 
made me better suited to a life as a fisherman. 

As a matter of fact, I had to learn it the hard way. I learned to 
steer a boat because the other men were too lazy and they put me up 
there 6 or 7 hours at atime. When it came to such things as patching 
nets, I had to learn that the hard way, too, because “You can’t do that, 
kid, or I haven’t got time to show you.” 

It took me quite a while to learn because those are things that you 
can’t pick up out of the clear blue sky. In connection with that there 
is a great deal of interest in the Los Angeles area in fisheries. I myself 
have been called upon by several high-school principals to speak to 
groups of students on fisheries during their vocational days, as they 
call them, when they call in various people from the industries. 

The way they call the people in is that the students are asked what 
subject they would like to hear, what vocation they would like to have 
explained to them, and then a summary of that is made and they call 
in groups of people. 

I have gone to schools where I have spoken to two groups. We 
have had too many kids at one time. There would be possibly 60 or 70 
in the morning group and a like number in the afternoon group. 

As a matter of fact I was supposed to speak this last week, but I 
came here to attend these hearings, at another high school on this 
particular matter. 

So there is a great deal of interest in it but there is nowhere where 
business and girls can be either informed or educated along these lines. 
_ The way a fellow learns to be an engineer, he just picks it up. Really 
it is not the proper way to do it. 
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The feeling of our members with respect to the overall need for 
calling to pass S. 3275, S. 3339, a1» >. 2379, has been outlined to you 
iy Mr. Jeff Kiber, our Washington representative. I want to say 
that we are in complete accord with all of his remarks and are, there- 
fore, confining ourselves to more specific aspects of the problem as they 
affect the everyday working fisherman. 

Our fishermen are primarily producers of tuna and I have, there- 
fore, chosen to show the disastrous effect that the vast flood of fish 
products into our country has had upon the average member of our 
union which is comprised of approximately 1,000 men. 

Since 1953 we have been in the position of operating in an abundance 
as far as stocks of tuna are concerned. 

I want to emphasize that point. We could catch a lot more fish 
than we are catching. There seems to be a great deal of tuna avail- 
able, and my members tell me that in the last 2 years they have seen 
it in quantities the like of which they have never seen in their ex- 
pe E ienc e. 

However, our income has been steadily declining. As the imports 
of fresh frozen tuna came into this country in oreater quantity year 
by year, various pressures were put upon us by the canners which, 
in turn, have contributed toward our reduction in earnings. As our 
wages are based upon the price paid for each ton of fish, the de- 
cline in price per ton has naturally had a drastic effect. 

Other factors which have contributed toward our loss in earnings 
have been the increase in rejects which have been attributable to a 
demand on the part of the canners for a better quality of fish; plus 
the delay in unloading, as during such delays, the fish deterioriate. 
This delay further has contributed to our loss of earnings because 
it is a rotation system which the canners imposed upon the boats in 
order to curtail their production. 

Our average boat last year lost 21 days between trips, most of this 
time with fish aboard which directly increased the percentage of re- 
jects and the cost of the trip. I have prepared several “exhibits 
which are attached to my statement, which show the decline in earn- 
ings as demonstrated from the actual trip statements of two typical 
purse-seine vessels. 

Other exhibits show the decline in the number of trips that our 
average boat has made during the season—which, remember, is due 
not to lack of fish but the rotation plan—and also the rise in the 
amount of rejects suffered on an average trip—rejects, of course, 
being a part of the load which the boat brings in for which the fisher- 
men receive no compensation. 

From $350 per ton which was paid for yellowfin tuna in 1954, the 
price has now declined to $270 per ton. Fishermen were told that 
they must be competitive, that if the price was reduced for the raw 
product we would be in a position to compete with the fish that was 
being brought in from Japan and Latin American countries. Fish- 
ermen did not readily agree to decrease their wages but were in an 
extremely difficult position to bargain with the canners when every 
day large amounts of imported ‘fish were being processed before 
their eyes. But what has happened after sacrificing prices ? 

Fishermen turned to the 1956 season hopefully. There were some 
indications that the amount of imports had dropped slightly and 
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there was some hope that we would be able to fish the year of 1956 
uninterrupted. Suddenly, on March 8 of this year, one of the largest 
canners notified its fishing captains that they would not be in a posi- 
tion to send the boats out after March 8, 1956, until some type of 
a plan was worked out for a rotation program for all of the boats. 
This rotation program, which would slow down sailings, has the ef- 
fect of reducing the boat’s opportunity, so we are now right back 
on the same old treadmill. Just what the 1956 season will hold 
for us we are not sure but it cannot be as good as the 1955 season if 
this rotation program continues. 

We fishermen are really alarmed as we have seen whole fisher- 
ies, such as the yellowtail and bonita fisheries, wiped out as far as 
American fishermen are concerned. We were able to exist after we 
lost those fisheries but further curtailment, or loss of the tuna fish- 
ery, will be a complete disaster. 

“on e are gratified to have a part in supporting S. 3275, S. 3339 and 
3. 2379 because we feel that a positive program will result from the 
issage of this legislation which will enable us to survive. A sound 
and comprehet isive national policy with respect to the development, 
conservation, management and use of fisheries resources, and a Fis sh- 
eries Commission which would see to the carr ying out of the program, 
would provide us with a vehicle within which we would be recognized, 
and a place to air our problems. 

S. 3339, which would provide for the stabilization of the industry 
in the United States and which would protect us from the dumping of 
foreign-produced fish products on the United States market, would 
further strengthen our position. 

S. 2379 would bri ing into the industry the new blood which is needed 
so that it can be perpetuated. 

I was surprised to hear the other day in the testimony of Mr. Rice, 
from Massachusetts, that their arevage fisherman was 59 to 60 years 
old. 

Senator Payne. I unfortunately wasn’t here. 

Mr. Soxoricu. He made the statement that it was either 59 or 60 
years old. It doesn’t seem conceivable that a man can still be fishing 
at that age, or at least that the average man is fishing at that age. 

Senator Payne. We have some pretty old timers up there. 

Mr. Soxoricn. They must be pretty tough. 

Senator Payne. They are. We are all that way. 

Mr. Soxoricu. We fishermen are gratified that this body has rec- 
ognized the problem and has sent a committee to study the problem 
on the west coast firsthand. Asa result of the report, the legislation 
contained in S. 3275 and S. 3339 has been drafted. The record is in; 
the need for this legislation is clearly demonstrated by that record. 

We fishermen strongly urge that this legislation be adopted by your 
committee. 

I would like to further state the position of what was happening to 
the fishermen when the committee was out and investigating the 
problem last summer has changed considerably since then. I would 
welcome the committee, if it saw fit to do so, sending another investi- 
gator out, possibly one of the individuals on the staff, to check first- 
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hand again so that when it comes time for the committee to sit down 
and actually decide these matters, that they could have the absolute 
latest information on all of this. 

Now on these particular charts that I have prepared, exhibit 1, for 
example, it says, “Earnings from one single trip for two typical purse 
seiners.” It shows 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

For example, the boat name, it says Sea Spray. You will see in 
1953 this boat delivered 95 tons of fish. Trip expenses were $2,957. 
Gross to the man was $1,351. Net to the man was $959. 

If you will look down further you will see in 1956 that brought in 
100 tons of fish on one trip, 5 tons of fish more. His trip expenses had 
risen considerably, to $4,652.77. Each man grossed less, or got $1,181. 
Finally when he reached his pay check, it was $818.91, considerably 
less than he had been receiving prior to that. 

If you go down further to the boat JZarauder you will see that the 
figures net to the man, in 1953, were $957 on 93 tons of fish. In 1956, 
which is this year, they brought in 105 tons of fish. Expense had risen. 
The gross to the man was less and finally the man netted $757.18. 

You can see that there has been a great decline. 

When you look back to the charts on the next page, exhibit 2, which 
shows the average number of trips made by purse-seine boats, you can 
see that in 1953 each boat averaged 41/4 trips during the tuna season. 
That is rapidly falling off. In 1954 it was 334. In 1954 it was 234. 
In 1956 we don’t know what it is going to be. As I indicated before, 
there is an abundance of fish. There is no reason for the boat to make 
less trips as far as the availability of fish, or the productivity of the 
vessel itself is concerned. 

The reason is that they are getting fish from the outside, processing 
it and slowing our boats down by the rotation program. 

I further stated that rejects have gone up as far as the average boat 
is concerned. This is a real terrific problem on rejects because, as 
I stated before, you bring in a ton of fish, it is thrown away. Not only 
have you wasted good food, but the fisherman himself receives nothing 
for this product. 

It is the same as if he had a smaller boat and was bringing in less 
fish. In 1953 the rejects were 1.75 percent of each load. In 1954 they 
were 3.9 percent of each load. In 1955 they were 8.9 percent of each 
load. I don’t know what they are going to hold for 1956, so I have 
just put a question mark there. If you will look at that, on the basis 
of our fleet, which represents an average capacity of around 110 tons, 
that means that slightly in excess of 10 tons were lost on the average 
boat each trip. 

That really takes the heart out of your profits because even on the 
current prices paid to fishermen today that is $2,700. That is an 
awful lot of money. If you split that, you might say that that is all 
clean money because everything else has already been paid for, and 
what you are actually losing is money which would have been split 
among the boatowners and the crew. I would like to conclude with 
those few remarks, Senator. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 
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Exuipit I.—Earnings from 1 single trip for 2 typical purse seiners, 1953, 
1955, 1956 





Total fish | Trip | Gross to 


Boat name and year (tons) expenses | man | man 


95 | $2, 957. 13 351. 7! $959. 25 
95 3, O64. § ‘468 1,010. 61 


95 ), 876. 16 , 404. &¢ 1,001.15 

100 , 652. , 181. 2 $18. 91 

93 2, 725. 5 , 279. 16 | 957. 78 

100 2, 917 , 510. 54 | 1, 230. 97 

seeeeaede b 100 | 4,307. 8 , 374. 46 950. 09 

1956__ —_ ‘ b ike ch ie ieee 105 4, 440. < , 112. 33 757. 13 


Explanation: Gross wages represent earnings prior to deductions for social security, income taxes, board, 
etc. Net wages represent the actual money received by the men. These figures represent what was earned 
by an average man with 4 dependents. 

Note the steady rise in expenses with the decline in net wages. 


Exuuisir II.—Zable showing average number of trips made by purse-seine boats 
showing the decline in fishing opportunity 

Year: Trips per boat 
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ica San hear Rati (2?) 
Exuipir IlI.—Table showing percentage or rejects suffered by the average boat 


Percentage 
of rejects 


at 

3.9 

8.9 

(?) 

Senator — nE. The next witness is Dr. Wilbur Cleans the 
American Tunaboat Association. 


STATEMENT OF W. M. CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH OF THE 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crarman. I am W. M. Chapman, director of research of the 
American Tunaboat Association, with offices at 1 Tuna Lane, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Our association is composed of vessels fishing for tuna by the live- 
bait method. Such vessels normally catch 70 ‘percent of the annual 
landings of tuna by American vessels. 

Mr. ‘Chairman, we want to congratulate Senator Magnuson and 
Senator Kuchel for the eee they have taken in preparing the 
legislation presented in S. 3275 and S. 3339, and you for your initia- 
tive in preparing 8. 2379. 

I do not have to tell the committee further the sorry situation of our 
California fisheries. This was set out fully by a number of witnesses 
at the hearings your committee held in San Pedro this winter, and 
the facts and figures are available in the printed report of those hear- 
ings. Itis only) necessary for me to state here that S. 3275, as amended, 
and S. 3339 will mark long steps forward in arresting the economic 
decay of our industry when they are adopted into law, and that we 
are tremendously appreciative of your work in preparing those bills, 
introducing them, and holding these hearings on them. 
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I would like further to note the high degree of cooperation that 
has been shown by Senator Magnuson, his office, and the committee 
staff members—in particular Messrs. Moore and Wood and Black— 
in sitting down with several of us in the fisheries over the past several 
days to work over the perfecting of amendments in 8S, 3275 that appear 
in the committee print of March 16. 

We realize the truth of Senator Magnuson’s opening statement when 
he pointed out the difficulty in perfecting legislation to cover such 
varied and complex problems. But with the extraordinary courtesy 
and cooperation that has been extended by Senator Magnuson and 
members of your staff, it appears to be certain that such legislation 
can be satisfactorily worked out. We are finding the same spirit of 
give and take also in our other colleagues in the fishing industry from 
all over the country, and it is a very heartening experience to find 
this. 

Before discussing the proposed amendments, let us look again at 
the basic objectives which are sought in 8. 3275. They are, as we in 
our association see them, these three things: 

The statement by the Congress that a healthy, prosperous fishing 
industry is a thing that is in the public interest and that it is the intent 
of the Congress in this legislation to provide for that situation. 

That the Federal function with respect to the fisheries be sepa- 
rated from the wildlife functions and elevated to the policymaking 
level of Government so that the above-noted policy can be adequately 
administered, and 

That the new agency of Government for fisheries be equipped 
Ww ith adequate powers to implement the above-noted policy. 

So far as we have been able to determine, all sections of the fishing 
industry in this country are strongly in favor of such objectives, and 
there is no objec tion to those objectives in any quarter of the industry. 
The question is only to frame the words in which to express them. 

We in our association believe that legislation of this nature is a 
necessity in order to get our industry out of the economic doldrums 
and on the way again to a prosperous condition. We do not expect to 
achieve this condition by one fell swoop in a single piece of legisla- 
tion. But if we who are in the industry are not able to reconcile our 
views of the wording of legislation that will begin to turn this eco- 
nomic tide and suitable for you legisl: ators to be able to get enacted 
into law, then we do not deserve to be in any position of leadership 
in the industry. 

It is with this feeling of compromise and cooperation that these 
remarks are made. We want to get a bill that your committee can 
report out with the assistance that it will have the broadest. possible 
support from the industry, the least possible objection from your 
colleagues in the Congress and from the executive branch, and that 
will aid the fishing part of the economy without doing harm to any 
other part of the economy or to the recreational users of the fishing 
resources. The following remarks are not intended to represent 
other than the views of our organization, the American Tunaboat 
Association, but they are made on the basis of broad comment and 
consultations that we have had over the period of the last several 
months with others in the fishing industry. 

We should like to say at first that we, like you, wish the sport fishing 
people to be completely satisfied with the legislation. We did not, as 
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commercial fishermen, wish to be presumptuous in recommending that 
the sport fishing function of the Federal Government be mov ed from 
its present loc: ation in Government unless that was the wish of the 
sportsmen. From witnesses heard here, and from other comment we 
have heard elsewhere, it appears that it is strongly desired by sports- 
men’s organizations that the cio function of the Federal Govern- 
ment be kept intact. We are thoroughly in agreement to that as ex- 
pressed in your bill. 

There appears to be more discussion over where this Federal fishery 
function should be placed in the executive branch of the Government 
than on any other point remaining in the legislation. 

As you know, we have had a great deal of experience with the com- 
mission form of Government in fisheries on the west coast, and it has 
all been good. The International Halibut Commission has been re- 
ferred to here as an outstanding example of fishery management. I 
have some personal experience with that, having worked with the or- 
ganization some years ago. The International Salmon Fishery Com- 
mission has produced results equally good in managing the sockeye 
salmon fishery of the Fraser River. We in the tuna business are just 
as proud and pleased with the accomplishments of our Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission as are the halibut and sockeye salmon peo- 
ple with their Commissions. 

In 6 short years it has, in our view, accomplished extraordinary 
results. We understand that the newer International Commission for 
the North Pacific Fisheries is rapidly getting on top of the troubles 
that caused its formation 2 years ago, and that the New England fisher- 
men are quite pleased with the work of the 6-year-old International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 

Furthermore, we in the fishing industry have had good satisfaction 
with the commission form of government in the interstate compact 
commissions that have been formed respectively by the States of the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific States. 

Nevertheless, in our inquiries among the members of the fishing in- 
dustry we have found that a substanti: ul portion of the fishing industry 
of the country does not feel happy about establishing an independent 
fisheries commission to handle all of the Federal fisheries function. I 
state this as a simple political fact that is worrisome to the several of 
us who want legislation of this nature enacted this session. 

It occurs to us in our sounding out of opinion, however, that this 
reluctance to have an indepe indent commission does not apply to the 
commission form of government for fisheries in its entirety. I may be 
entirely overoptimistic, but I believe a very wide area of agreement in 
the industry could be reached in a compromise that would put the 
United States Fisheries Commission you envision in this bill within a 
regular department of Government directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary of that department, or under an arrangement similar to that under 
which the United States Maritime Board operates. Such a com- 
promise would have these beneficial effects: 

1. The Commission would be on about as high a policy level in the 
executive branch as could be wanted. It would even have some advan- 
tage over independence, with respect to executive policy, in that it 
would have a Cabinet officer to defend its positions on the Cabinet 
level, and at the Bureau of the Budget. 
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The continuity of administration and policy and lack of political 
interference that are the good attributes of our international commis- 
sions, and which you seek, would be preserved. I think that those 
attributes are very important. 

The criticism of not being in a regular department, not respon- 
dle to overall executive policy, the fear of becoming a forgotten 
orphan budget wise, et cetera, would be overcome. 

We find these fears and views held rather widely in the fishing 
industry. 

It is pointed out that the international fishery commissions which 
we all like too much are, in this sense, in the Department of States so 
far as the United States is concerned. Their budget requests are 
presented in the Department of State’s budget and defended by that 
Department as its own. The Secretary of State retains overall policy 
control with respect to United States commissioners and this has, in 
practice, been beneficial and not harmful to the commissions. 

[ was in a position in the Department of State for 3 years, in a 
position which handled these commissions, and it would probably not 
be so good to say policy control was exerted as to say that the com- 
missioners were continually requesting from us policy information 
as to how they should decide on this question and that question, as it 
referred to overall United States policy. 

With respect to the technical, scientific, and regulatory operations 
of the Commission they did not seek or need our advice. But as to 
how the decisions of the Commission might affect international rela- 
tions in its other aspects, and how those decisions might fit in with 
United States policy, requests ordinarily came from the Commissioners 
to us rather than the Department of State passing down the policy 
directly to the Commission. 

Yet these Commissioners have been highly successful in their ap- 
pointed tasks—nobody says anything else—and the proof of the pud- 
ding is that everybody, the fishing business and every place else, con- 
siders them to be independent commissions. And in actuality they 
are within the Department of State. 

There has also arisen a considerable discussion as to what depart- 
ment the fishery function should go into. Many of us think the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the proper place. But the Department of 
Agriculture apparently has its hands too full with farmers’ problems 
to take on a bunch of fishermen, and nobody has actively put this 
view forward. 

Our association followed the Hoover Commission in thinking that 
the Department of Commerce was the proper place, and for the same 
reasons it had. Perhaps as much as half or more of the industry feels 
the same way. But there are very strong views held by others in the 
industry that Commerce is not the right place. Fishermen’s unions 
have expressed it to me that they w ould not feel at home there, in what 
they consider to be a businessman’s organization, and might not. get 
equal treatment with the processors, distributors, and so forth. I don’t 
believe that myself, but I have to report those feelings. 

While we still believe that Commerce is the proper place for the 
Federal fishery function, we are certainly willing to change our views. 
What we want, and want very badly, is legislation of this general sort 
enacted at this session. 
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A considerable share of the fishing industry holds that Interior is 
the proper place for this function if it is split from wildlife and raised 
to a policymaking level. My quick reading of the Department of 
Interior’s letter is that it says no more than this: “Do anything reason- 
able you like with fisheries so long as you don’t take it away from us.” 

Senator Payne. You think they like it that way ? 

Mr. CuapmMan, Yes, sir . 

Certainly we would be better off with fisheries by itself in a com- 
mission directly responsible to the Secretary of Interior than we are 
now, and if that is the sort of nee that will see legislation of 
this sort enacted this session we are all for it in our organization. 

This could be accomplished re: sdily by striking the word “inde »~pend- 
ent” in line 17 of page 2 and adding after the “word “created” these 
words, “within the Department of * * * , and responsible directly to 
the Secretary thereof,” or could be done by putting in the same sort of 
language that established the Merchant Marine Board in its present 
situation. 

Another very sensitive area of this legislation is the relations be- 
tween the State governments and the Federal Government so far as 
the regulation of fisheries is concerned. I have been requested on the 
part. of the officials of the State of California to make some comment 
on that. So far as I know everyone connected with both commercial 
and sport fisheries feels that the regulations of the fisheries should 
be left strictly to the States, either individually or collectively, through 
their interstate compact commissions, and to the international com- 
missions. This feeling is particularly strong in the Pacific and Gulf 
States, and it is by no means inconsiderable in the Atlantic and Great 
Lakes States. 

We are certain that that was the plain intent of S. 3275 and we 
thought even more certainly that the clauses added to section 6 in the 
committee print of March 16 would satisfy every want and suspicion 
on this point. But this has not proven to be the case. As you will 
remember from the testimony of Mr. Heydecker, Mr. Sanchez, and 
Mr. Jackson, and so forth. 

It has been pointed out to us that in section 3 all of the functions 
referred to in paragraphs (c) (d), subparagraphs (5) and (6) of 
paragraph (3) and paragraph (L) of the committee print are now in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and will be transferred to the Commis- 
sion by section 4 (a) unless there is meant that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall begin to acquire at least quasi-rights to regulate the fish- 
eries. Since the clear intent of section 6 is to prevent this, we are asked 
why those paragraphs cannot be eliminated from the bill. It would 
seem that this could be done without harm to the intent of the legis- 
lation, and in the interests of clarity and simplification. 

A third point has been raised with respect to section 4 (a). Several 
people have asked whether existing law such as the White Act cover- 
ing the Alaska fisheries, the interstate compacts establishing the re- 
gional State fisheries commissions, et cetera, will remain in effect and 
the work now being done by the F ish and Wildlife Service under these 
Jaws and compacts continued without pon or interruption. Cer- 
tainly the intent to do this in section 4 (a) isclear. It might relieve the 
worries of the segments of the fishing ee mal State governments 
if after the word “functions,” line 10, of page 9, of the committee print, 
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these words were added, “duties and responsibilities under the existing 
law and interstate compacts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that changes along the lines suggested above 
will make 8. 3275 pretty close to a “bill which the gre: ut ‘majority of 
the varied segments of the United States fishing industry will vigor- 
ously support. I should like to say again that our association, the 
American Tunaboat Association. will strongly support S. 8275 with 
or without such changes, as it now stands in the committee print with 
section 7 omitted. 

Before leaving the subject of the bill I would like to list some of 
the reasons why all of us in the industry want to raise the fishery 
at tion in the Gove ‘rnment to a policymaking level. 

The great majority of the fish caught by Americans is taken on 
the high seas, or the resource exists on the high seas, and can be taken 
there before it enters the terr itorial sea of the United States. We in the 
fishing business have all the vicissitudes of climatic change that farm- 
ers have on our crops, plus the fact that all countries in the world share 
the ownership of our farm and the crop and the crop belongs to nobody 
until it is harvested. This brings us international problems that are 
shared by no other industry. We now have a small office at the policy- 
making level of the Department of State which was gained at great 
effort by the industry and Congress. This has worked very well. But 
we need a strong branch for fisheries in the domestic arm of the Gov- 
ernment which can backstop that office in the Department of State 
with solid scientific fact and policymaking force. For the past 10 
years our industry in every part of the country has had very serious 
international problems. We expect this to go on for the next 10 years, 
and we need stronger governmental help on these problems. 

Nearly all of our fisheries suffer directly or indirectly from 
anne The facts are known. The details are available. Yet the 
fisheries suffer continuing injury directly contrary to the clear intent 
of the Trade Agr eements Act. “The reason is that we have no one in 
the Government at a policymaking level who can present our case in 
interdepartmental committees and has enough stature to get us a 
fair shake. 

I happen to have had the experience myself as a governmental em- 
ployee to sit on the Committee for Reciprocity Information as a 
fisheries expert. After the hearings were all over my opinion of the 
matter was not asked at all. I was put off to the side. Decisions 
were made by the economic people. No suggestion was made of any 
desire to have fisheries expert information in the making of the deci- 
sions. I think some of the others in this room have had the same 
experience, but being in Government position now don’t want to make 
such a statement. 

Fisheries are one of the important facets of the technical assist- 
ance program for foreign aid. Much more money is devoted to the 
building of foreign fisheries than American fisheries. Much of this 
has been wasted as Mr. Moore on the committee staff can so vividly 
tell you. In other instances programs are undertaken that definitely 
harm our domestic fisheries without much help to the foreign coun- 
try. The reason for this is that there is little or no correlation be- 
tween the domestic fisheries program and the foreign aid program. 
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Once again the lack of stature by the fishery expert on the inter- 
departmental committees causes these defects. 

Repeatedly I have seen the fishery expert on the interdepartmental 
committee with very sound ideas and ideas that would have been very 
helpful to the program, completely ignored and just passed over. 

4. In the West and South in particular great and irreparable dam- 
age has been done great fishery resources, particularly the salmon and 
trout resources of the Northwest by dam construction, drainage proj- 
ects, irrigation projects, pollution and other water or land uses. 

Sen: itor Payne. You can extend that to the East, too. 

Mr. Cuapman. I as a boy was raised in the Columbia River fish- 
eries. My father was in the Columbia River fisheries before me. I 
no longer live in the Northwest and work in those fisheries. My sons 
are not there because there are, practically speaking, no fisheries left 
in the Columbia River in comparison with my early days. They have 
just been going downhill steadily. We are in the tuna business now. 

Time after time fisheries have been overruled in the interdepart- 
mental committees because the fishery man was on a technical level 
and not on a policy level. The result has been destroyed, and forever 
rr food resources. 

There exists no concept on the policymaking level in Government 
of thee great scientific strides which have been ‘made in recent years 
by men ‘like Dr. Donaldson, Mr. Pautske and others whereby the cul- 
tivation of fish crops can be undertaken without end. Fishery science 
is still in its infancy, but even its present results are not being applied. 
Agricultural science has made the land bloom as our forefathers never 
envisioned : fishery science can do the same for the even more pro- 
ductive resources of the vast seas. 

Mr. Chairman, many witnesses have spoken in favor of 8. 3339. I 
will only add that our association vigorously oe it as it is 
written, or with such modifications as the committee feels are wise to 
put in it. 

The same may be said for S. 2379 with the amendments suggested 
by Mr. Heydecker. I might say that I used to be the director of the 
School of Fisheri les at the U niversity of Washington and I have 
tremendous appreciation for the sentiments of your bill and the draft- 
ing of it. We have needed this for along time. We have many young 
boys in our area who would like to go on to fisheries training and 
simply don’t have the funds to do so. 

We consider these two bills to be implementations of the third ob- 
jective of this legislative program mentioned above. Both are in the 
direction of giving to us fishermen the same sort of assistance that 
is being given 1 to the farmers and that is all we ask. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Raymond E. Steel, American Sea Foods Distributors Association. 

Is Mr. Steel here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Charles Callison, Director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jim Cellars, of the Columbia River Salmon & Tuna Asso- 
ciation. 
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STATEMENT OF JIM CELLARS, COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON & TUNA 
ASSOCIATION, ASTORIA, OREG. 


Mr. Cexuars. I do not have a prepared statement. I have some 
notes, from which I would like to speak. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being here. What I have to say 
will probably be more or less different than what you have heard so 
far. I would like to say first, in relation to your “pill, S. 2379, that 
our association is on record as supporting that bill. We sent a state- 
ment to Senator Neuberger who I believe joined you in that matter. 

He said he would file it with the committee. 

I have several exhibits. With your permission I ask that they be 
placed in the record now. One is an editorial from the Sunday Jour- 
nal of Portland, Oreg., one of the leading papers of the Pacific North- 
west. It is entitled, “A Sensible Tuna Import Policy.” Another is 
an editorial from the Evening Astorian-Budget, Astoria, Oreg., Feb- 
ruary 2, 1956, entitled, “Don’t Close Our Tuna Canneries.” 

A third is a telegram addressed to Senator Neuberger from local 
554, the United Packing House Workers of America, CIO, stating 
in brief that they are opposed to any action placing any restrictions 
on imports of fresh or frozen tuna, in that the manufacture of that 
material brings a substantial income to the 1,200 members. 

Senator Payne. Those will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


[Evening Astorian-Budget, Astoria, Oreg., February 2, 1956] 
Don’t CLOSE OUR TUNA CANNERIES 


Local offshore fishermen have joined in an effort, which apparently originated 
in southern California, to seek national legislation requiring import quotas on 
all types of fish. 

We will agree readily that there should be import quotas on all canned and 
processed fish, and that bottom fish particularly should be subject to some restric- 
tions. 

But these folk who want import quotas on all imports of fish are asking for 
elimination or drastic curtailment of one of Astoria’s most important industries 
when they propose restrictions on importation of raw, frozen tuna. 

We have steady year-round employment for hundreds of workers here in the 
canning of imported raw tuna. 

If we curtail importation of this commodity, what will we have to take the place 
of the shutdown tuna canneries? 

Will these same fishermen who clamor for curtailment of imports bring tuna to 
our canneries from southern California and Central and South American fishing 
grounds? Will they sail past the southern California canneries to deliver in 
Astoria and keep a local industry going? 

We doubt it very much. 

Hard economic facts dictate that the domestically caught tuna be processed in 
the area closest to where they are caught. Domestically caught tuna are now 
caught almost entirely off southern California ; they will be delivered to southern 
California canneries. 

If we vote in import restrictions on all foreign fish, even raw, frozen tuna, we 
will simply be voting an important local industry out of existence in favor of 
southern California competitors. 

Putting restrictions on imports of processed, manufactured foreign goods is 
one thing; putting restrictions on imports of raw materials to supply local fac- 
tories is another. 

Many a United States industry depends on importation of foreign raw materials 
for its existence. The aluminum industry, for instance, depends entirely on 
imported bauxite ore for its existence. So it is with Astoria’s tuna canning 
industry ; imported raw tuna is just as much a raw material as is imported 
bauxite. 
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When we ban the importation of a raw material that is processed by United 
States workers, we encourage the manufacture of that commodity abroad by 
poorly paid foreign workers and the inevitable effort to put that cheaply produced 
foreign product on the United States market. ; 

If we prohibit importing of unprocessed tuna, we will soon face the task of 
trying to keep out the same tuna in processed form, where it provides competi- 
tion for domestic cannery workers as well as fishermen. 

Those local folk who are lending their support to the campaign for import 
quotas on all fish are unwittingly encouraging a move that will destroy an Astoria 
industry, close down our tuna canneries and put cannery workers on the beach. 

And there is no prospect of any way to fill that vacancy through adoption of 
such legislation. 


{Oregon Journal, February 19, 1956] 
A SENSIBLE TUNA IMPORT POLICY 


There are two good reasons why we should not fall for the annual agitation 
of southern California tuna fishermen for tough import quotas and/or higher 
tariffs on frozen tuna imported from Japan. 

First, since the disappearance of the big tuna runs off the Northwest coast 
10 years ago, tuna packers of Astoria and other fish-packing centers of the 
Pacific Northwest have been largely dependent on frozen tuna from Japanese 
waters to keep their plants going. If the Congress is pressured into drastic 
restrictions on these raw tuna imports, it will be virtually destroying the 
Columbia River tuna-packing industry, which supplies hundreds of jobs. 

Second, any punitive moves against the importation of frozen tuna from 
Japan will still further distort the balance of trade between the Pacific coast 
and Japan which, according to latest figures, are 4 to 1 in our favor. 

Put bluntly, we in the Columbia River area can’t hope to continue to sell Japan 
four times as much goods as we import. Thus it is to our advantage to en- 
courage, rather than discourage, the importation of raw tuna from Japan, as 
part of our trade, not aid, policy, and particularly when those imports support 
an important Oregon industry. 

There is this further factor—pointed out by the Astorian Budget: If we further 
limit or bar the importation of frozen Japanese tuna which our packers need, 
we shall be encouraging Japanese canners to process more and more of their 
eatch in Japanese plants and to use this processed fish in direct competition with 
American packs. We would be worsening, rather than helping, our competitive 
position in the American market. 

A much more reasonable attack on the tuna problem was suggested last fall 
in Los Angeles at a conference of American and Japanese fishing interests. It 
was a proposal to form a joint advertising and promotion agency to advance 
the sales of tuna generally, from both American and Japanese waters. 

This is a sensible and constructive approach. The other is essentially regres- 
sive and destructive. 


ASTORIA, OREG., February 14, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Local 554, United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, are opposed to any 
action toward placing imports fresh or frozen tuna on quota or imposing tariff 
thereon. The manufacture of this raw material brings a substantial income to 
our 1,200 members. No other source of such raw material is available in this 
area. Therefore we oppose Senate Resolution 186. 

LOCAL 554, UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO. 
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Mr. Ceuuars. In regard to Senate bill S. 3275 we are certainly in 
favor of the general objectives of that bill. 

In fact I don’t see how anyone in the fishing industry could oppose 
them. 

However, our group feels fairly well satisfied with the services now 
being per formed. by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service as 
related to our industry. I will admit that we have had some question 
in the past, but we believe that they are doing a good job now, that 
they have competent men, and a good program. 

We might add to that that we ‘do believe that the fisher y should have 
a more important place in the Government in order that its representa- 
tives could meet on an equal diplomatic footing with those of other 
countries. We approve any move toward that end. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask you a question on that. You just heard 


the testimony of Mr. Chapman. 
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Mr. Cetiars. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. Would you pretty generally subscribe to the sug- 
gestion that Dr. C hapman made with reference to how it might be 
possible to establish a setup in one of the departments, the importance 
of the fisheries industry ¢ 

Mr. Cetiars. Toa certain extent, Senator. We believe that it should 
be retained in the Department of the Interior. 

We would go along with Dr. Chapman as to the form and particu- 
larly as to the fact that it should be advanced in the Department of 
the Interior toa higher place. 

There are certain sections of this measure, S. 3275, however, that 
we clo object to. 

Particularly section 3-F, which provides for a system of loans and 
advances to fishermen, fishermen’s associations, and cooperatives. 

I would like, in the interest of brevity, to support the stand taken 
by Mr. Charles Carry, of the California Tuna Canners Association 
here this morning—it is contained in his testimony—in regard to this 
matter. 

We feel that this provision is without limits, it is dangerous, and 
coupled with the suggested appropriation power given the Commis- 
sion might lead to excess along the line of advanci ing loans to these 
groups. 

We sincerely believe that the fishing industry is not just fishermen, 
but fishermen’s associations and the cooperatives. There are also the 
processors. I think the people who process fish, the people they em- 
ploy, and those who market fish are in number probably substantially 
larger in number than those who catch the fish, and I think they are 
just as much entitled to be considered a part of the industry as the 
fishermen themselves. Neither one could do without the other. 

In regard to Senate bill 3339, here again we come to this loan plan 
and stabilization. I would like to say that I do not think the fish- 
ing industry is in a critical condition. There are certain segments of 
the fishing industry which are not currently in a good condition. 

Gener ally speaking I think the fishing industry is in a fair condi- 
tion. You might say there is a crisis. Frankly, Senator, I have been 
in the business a long time, and if we don’t have a crisis beside our 
plate at the breakfast table every morning, we are surprised. 

It is a business of crises. I think that our fishing industry is fun- 
damentally sound, it is in the process of adjustment, such as other 
industries in the country have had to go through. I think it will work 
itself out. It will not be eliminated. It will be here and it will come 
out successfully. 

In regard to the loan plan, one of the troubles of the industry is 
depletion. Particularly, in the salmon industry where some of our 
members operate, on the Columbia River, Puget Sound, and Alaska. 
Despite what Dr. Chapman said, we had a very good year last year. 
I think the fishermen and the processors made some money. But 
salmon is depleted. There is no question in the world about it. Why 
make loans to keep people fishing salmon when there is not enough 

salmon for the current crop of fishermen to take to give them a liveli- 
hood? It doesn’t make sense to us. Perhaps there will be more 
salmon, I can assure you that when the time comes for an opportu- 
nity—and a proper opportunity—for those men to fish salmon, they 
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will be financed as they have been financed throughout the history of 
the industry. 

As far as processing facilities go, I don’t think there is any question 
that there are sufficient facilities now existing in the United States 
to process every pound of seafood and fish food that the present mar- 
ket demands, or that the immediate future market demand might call 
for. There is no need for additional processing facilities at this time. 
If they were created on the basis of loans, they would cause damage 
to those who now exist, and who have large capital investments in 
their plants. 

There are current difficulties that the fishing industry is experi- 
encing. I note from the testimony here that the imports are blamed 
for a great deal of them. That is not the entire reason. One of the 
troubles in your area, Senator, is, according to Mr. Bundy—you have 
heard the testimony—is that through negoti: itions the crews of the 
fishing boats taks such a large share the boatowner can’t make what he 
thinks proper on his capital investment. 

So what is the reason for owning a boat? Why should anyone 
invest money in a boat if you can’t get enough return out of it to 
continue in the business ? 

Senator Payne. If I understand the conclusion of his statement— 
and I may be wrong on this—in answer to a question by the chairman 
or someone here, when he gave the answer as to what the price of the 
product was as it reached the plant in Gloucester, he said it was about 
the same price as he would have paid to boats going out of Gloucester. 

Mr. CELLars Pie it’s right. I think you are absolutely right. 

Senator Payne. Which raises the question in my mind as to the 
economic sinieeda age of doing the other. 

Mr. Ceiiars. Apparently from what I gathered, he said he couldn’t 
get enough. Paying that same price, he still couldn’t get enough 
people to bring in enough fish. 

Senator Payne. I won’t argue with a fellow where they can’t get 
enough. But when there is enough, I would have a question in my 
mind on it. 

Mr. Ceiiars. I would like to talk about the import situation at some 
length, because I think it is the crux of this meeting. I think most 
of the witnesses here, while they may not have said much about it, 
have had imports in the back of their minds. 

Our situation on the Columbia River is this: In 1937 albacore tuna 
were discovered off the Pacific Northwest coast. By 1944 we had a fleet 
of fishermen catching that fish and they were delivering as high as 
33 to 37 million pounds into ports, principally the Columbia River 
and ports further along the coast of Washington. Following 1945 
that production began to decline. By 1950 it h: id disappeared entirely. 
We haven't had a commercial load of tuna caught off the Northwest 
coast delivered in 4 years. 

Senator Payne. Did they change their migration ? 

Mr. Cetiars. Apparently a climatic change shifted their migration ? 
Fish and Wildlife tell us they are 200 to 300 miles off the coast, perhaps. 
We have no facilities in that Northwest country to fish them. It 
would take larger boats and the fishing up there particularly in the 
bad weather would not be profitable enough to justify boats going out. 
The boats we formerly used to fish tuna can’t go out that far, and 
they don’t. 
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We had built plants to pack tuna, and spent money developing tuna 
markets. We had created a crew of workers who could process tuna. 
We had to look around and try to find something to keep that business 
going, because today if your product goes off the market—particularly 
these days of big chain stores, supermarkets, and so forth—if you get 
off the shelf you have a terrific time getting back on again, if you 
ever can. 

We have found the answer in importing frozen tuna from Japan and 
other countries. We cannot buy domestic tuna. In the first place 
there is no longer any catch made off our coast. Albacore tuna is 

caught off southern California and off Mexico. It is caught, as I say, 
Seests small boats. They can’t make an 1,100-mile trip up the coast, 
and 1,100 miles back between fishing trips. It is obviously impossible 
for them to do so, so we can’t get albacore tuna from them. 

In October albacore fishing moves up the coast to Monterey Bay and 
points a little farther north. We go down there and we buy tuna, buy 
everything we can in competition with the southern California tuna 
canners—and that is rough competition. We buy every pound we can 
and truck it up to Astoria. Last year our members trucked in excess 
of 1,200 tons of this domestically caught tuna to their plants. But 
that isn’t anywhere near enough to keep us in operation. In fact, one 
of the plants there has a capacity of about 80 tonsa day. You can see 
how long they can operate on 1,200 tons of tuna. 

Now in regard to the tuna caught by the bait boats, the big boats 
that go down south, Galapagos, off Central Amerca and South 
America, and the purse seiners who go down off Mexico: we can’t get 
that tuna either. If the tuna market is good, if there is demand for 
the tuna, why should the owner or crew of any boat permit the boat 
to come up 1,100 miles up the coast, stop and unload and go 1,100 
miles back when he has a market in California. Sure, during the 
time last year when the southern California canneries were not ac- 
cepting loads of tuna, when there was a strike on for months and they 
couldn't accept a load of tuna, these bait boats would come up and 
deliver to us. But you can’t base a business on that. One of our 
canneries is the fourth largest canner of tuna in the United States. 
You can’t base or hold a business on the ground that your production 
will come to you only when nobody else wants it. 

We have to have an assured basis of production. So our situation 
is this: We have this industry up there. We spent lots of money 
developing it. We spent lots of money on plant facilities. And 
the only way that we can keep it going is to buy imported frozen tuna. 
We sincerely be lieve, Senator, that it is bad economics for the Govern- 
ment to place any restr iction upon the importation of a raw material 
for manufacture in this country. I know of no nation in the world 
which has so rapidly exhausted its own natural resources. As you 
know, we are dependent at this time in relation to many raw materials 
upon imports. In other words, we have no longer substantial domes- 
tic production and we must bring it in. 

I think it is economically unsound to place any limit or restriction 
on the imports of raw material for the time is coming, with our tre- 
mendous manufacturing capacity in this country, w hen we may need 
every pound of raw mi aterial that we can find to keep our factory 
wheels turning and our workers on the payroll. , 
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I would like to add at this time a statement to the effect that with 
some other representatives of the Northwest group I attended a meet- 
ing in southern California which was attended by a number of repre- 
sentatives of companies which pac ‘k tuna in that State. The meeting 
was held in February of this year. All these canners were unanimous 
in expressing their objection to restrictions, quotas, or tariff on im- 
ports of frozen tuna for manufacture here, and I might say that a tuna 

canner from the State of Maine who was present took the same position. 
1 make this statement in connection with a ay ious statement by Mr. 
Charles Carry, executive director of the California Fish Canners 
Association, Inc., before this committee to the effect that his member- 
ship was divided upon the matter of restrictions upon imports of 
frozen tuna. After attending this meeting I think that I can say that 
the majority of ‘alifornia tuna canners, including a majority of the 
members of Mr. Carry’s association, were, at that time, opposed to any 
restrictions oil frozen tuna imports. 

The fisherman’s price is not as muc h regulated by imports as some 
would have you believe. The fisherman’s price is regulated by competi- 
tion with domestic protein foods and by what the housewife in the 
United States is willing to pay for the particular product and still 
buy it in a substantial amount. In other words, it must fit into her 
budget so that she can buy it substantially, she wants it asa food, and 
relatively to other similar foods it must be in a competitive price po- 
sition. 

We have been in the fish business for over half a century. We have 
found that the price of fish reflects directly from the price of meats. 
This is a meat-eating Nation. Our consumption of fishery products 
as a nation as a whole is comparatively small. We have found that 
you must keep your price of fish on a level, a certain level in relation to 
the price of meats. The price of meats at the current time is down. 
The result has been that the price we can sell our tuna for off the shelf is 
down. That is where the fisherman’s price starts. It must start there. 
Because you must begin at what the customer will buy it for in the 
can, go back through your cost of marketing. your cost of processing, 
and then your cost ‘of raw material, your payment to the fishermen. 

So what you can sell it for depends upon those factors. Se arcity has 
its place. You say you might cut down the supply and the price would 
go higher. That is true to a certain extent, but it is not easly 
true. 

In the same way in the salmon industry we have had gradually de- 
creasing packs from many sources. Yet we have found that we cannot 
ea keep raising the price of salmon as our unit cost goes up. We 

‘an’t keep raising the price because finally it comes to the point where 
a will buy it. 

It has to be kept along this same ratio that I talked about, with other 
fishery products and meat products. 

These things have happened and they are hurting the price of fish. 
They have hurt the prices that we can get. And they have hurt the 
prices that we have been able to pay the fishermen. And in part, thev 
are responsible for much of the trouble that we are having here tod: ay. 

You talk about a quota on imports of tuna. There are some other 
factors I think you should take into consideration. One of the major 
companies eng raged in canning tuna in this country today—and by the 
way it is one of the companies which entered a letter in the record. I 
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believe, coming out for a quota for canning tuna—has a cannery on 
one of our island possessions. It is buying tuna directly from foreign- 

flag vessels, manned entirely by alien fishermen. It is not paying even 
the minimum wage fixed by our laws to its cannery workers, because 
of economic conditions there. This tuna, according to our informa- 

tion, is coming into this country as a domestic product. It is a canned 
tuna. Itisnot paying any duty. We are informed by the Interior De- 
partment that legislation is now being sought so that they can legalize 
this payment of a wage below that fixed as the minimum wage in this 
country. 

In the meantime the difference between the current wage and the 
minimum wage has been set aside by the company pending such ad- 
justment. I think ver y probably, owing to circumstances that exist, 
that such legislation will be adopted. That is not going to be good 
competition to the rest of us in this country if any quota or tariff re- 
strictions are adopted. 

Why do we object up in the North to a quota? If you fixed a quota 
on the amount of frozen tuna that could be imported into this country, 
we feel certain that it would be entirely purchased by the 3 big tuna 

‘anneries in this country who process in excess of 70 percent of the 
entire pack. They could take that product away from us on competi- 
tive bidding and level off through their ability to control domestic 
production once they had a monopoly. There is nothing wrong with 
such action. It is just good business. They pack a tremendous part 
of the present manele now. They establish the present market price 
by sheer volume. The top is wh: at they want to sell their product for 
in relation to what the housewife will pay. The smaller canneries 
have to go from there. 

Suppose this quota were divided on a historical basis? No one not 
in the tuna business today who could not get fish caught by the domes- 
tic fleet could get in the business, and those who had some record of 
imports would be tied in a straitjacket with no growth possible. 

In other words, our canneries can’t get any tuna outside of the small 
amount I talked to you about, exc ept imported tuna. If their quota 
was fixed they couldn’t possibly grow. We have developed the busi- 
ness there on the river from around 160,000 cases to around 600,000 
cases. We would have to stop growing. 

We couldn’t seek a new market to sell canned products because we 
wouldn’t have the supply. And we might not be able to supply those 
that have, if something should happen so that the quota could not be 
fulfilled. 

Senator Payne. What would be the chance of establishing another 
‘plant in southern California ? 

Mr. Cexxars. I don’t know, Senator, how you feel about it. I will 
tell you the way we feel about it. We have been in the fish business 
in the Pacific Northwest for a great many years. We don’t feel that 
we should have to go down to the southern part of southern California 
to stay in the business. 

I would like to point out that we have another factor, a big factor in 
the country to consider at this time, and that is the consumer. Canned 
tuna has become a staple to millions of Americans. What would they 
do if the domestic pack failed? Remember our fish disappeared. 
Maybe they will disappear down South one of these days and there 
‘won't be any domestic tuna to get. The statement was made here 
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earlier in the testimony that they had lowered the price to the fisher- 
man and the consumer hadn’t gotten any benefit. 1 will cite to you a 
few facts showing that the consumer has benefited. 

In 1953 our packers sold solid white meat tuna on the shelf at 45 
cents a can. ‘Today it sells at 37; down 17 percent. Our chunk 

aske d light meat sold at 37 cents a can in 1953, today it is 33 cents; 
down 10 percent. 

Our solid pack light meat—that is the tuna caught by the big boats, 
yellow fin tuna—sold at 39 cents a can. ‘Today the price is 35 cents: 
down 10 percent. Our chunk pack sold at 35 cents in 1953. Today 
it is down to 31; another 10 percent. 

That 4 or 5 or 6 cents a can, when you get up to a half a billion or so 
cans that are produced of this food, means quite a bit of a drop in the 
cost of living for the American consumers. And I think they should 
be considered in this matter. 

We are told if the foreign fisherman gains control of production 
he will raise prices. It is probably true. Probably he would. If 
foreign importations are banned to a substantial amount, what will 
the American fisherman do? Of course he will raise prices. Natu- 
rally. That is why they want the thing and I don’t blame them for 
wanting a better price. They work hard for it and they should have 
a reasonable return. But that is a fact. Either way you want to 
consider the thing, there will probably be an increase in prices to the 
consumer. 

Senator Payne. What approximately, Mr. Cellars, is the percent- 
age in your pack, if you can give it by year, or on the average, of 
domestic tuna compared to imported 2 

Mr. Cerztars. Of our tuna? 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Cetiars. About 9 percent of ours is domestic tuna. 

Senator Payne. About 9 percent is domestic and 91 percent is 
imported ? 

Mr. Cretnars. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynr. In other words, you take all the domestic you can 
get ? 

Mr. Criiars. We have bought every pound of domestic tuna that 
the fishermen from the Northwest, who go down there to fish, have 
offered tous. We have bought— except during periods of depression, 
like there was last year, when as I say they offered to come up and sell 
us yellow fin tuna. 

Senator Payne. That was a period of readjustment ? 

Mr. Cetiars. That is a good phrase, Senator. We have bought 
every pound of tuna of quality that we considered sufficient that we 
felt we could buy from domestic fishermen. 

I want to point out something else. Most of the tuna we buy, 
frozen tuna—and I want to emphasize that all my remarks are about 
a raw product, not a processed product—from nations friendly to this 
country. All those nations, as far as I know, buy far more ‘from us 
than we buy from them. We do not feel that it is too good a thing 
to cut off their opportunity to sell to us, or reduce it, because certainly 
it is going to reduce their ability to buy from us. 

Let’s take Japan, which is probably the largest exporter of frozen 
tuna to this country. Japan is the largest purchaser i in the world of 
American agricultural products. Japan buys more wheat from the 
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United States than does any other nation in the world. I can give 
you an example. In our ports on the Columbia River—we have sev- 
eral port cities on the Columbia River, Astoria, Portland and so 
forth—our total imports from Japan in those ports totaled about 
31,000 tons last year. We exported over a million tons to Japan. 
Included in that were 30 million feet of lumber, 30 million bushels of 
wheat, 5 million bushels of barley. 

In other words, they bought far more from us than we bought from 
them, in quantity and in dollar value. I think that is something that 
you must consider when you start to think about this restrictive “legis- 

lation. 

One other thing and I think I am done. I think the situation is 
stabilizing itself. I don’t think it needs the stabilization provisions 
of your bill, S. 3339. I shouldn’t say your bill, Senator, it is the bill 
before you. I think that j in all probability that the imports of tuna, 
frozen tuna into this country, as expressed in the amount that reached 
here last year, will not be increased at all. They may be diminished. 

In other words, it has reached a level beyond which it will probably 
not go. Take : albacore tuna to indicate a trend. Last year we bought 
albacore tuna in Japan at $280 a ton. Jt cost us around $74 a ton to 
bring it to this country—$76 to $80 a ton. Today the price in Japan, 
at least when I left AStoria a week ago, was $350 a ton f. o. b. Japan, 
and you couldn’t buy it. I think that indicates that there is direct 
evidence that = thing is going to reach a leveling off. 

Senator Payne. What do you pay per ton domestic ? 

Mr. CEeuuars. ae to our docks in Astoria, $350 a ton we paid 
last year. To that we bought down the coast we paid $270 aton. I 
wouldn't say that is correct a dollar or two, but that is very close, 
approximately. It cost us $80 to have that fish frozen and trucked to 
Astoria, per ton, in refrigerated trucks. So all arrived there at about 
$3950 a ton, 

Frankly, I do not think that any of the imported tuna that was sold 
in California was purchased at any price a cent less a pound than the 
tuna that was sitting there available in boats ready for them, because 
we are in the business and we try to buy these imports. They buy five 
times as much down there as we can buy up north. 

Senator Payne. Why, would you think the boats would have to be 
held up Ww ith a load of tuna in the hold? 

Mr. Ce.uars. Frankly, Senator, if the ladies will pardon a little ver- 
nacular, they, I mean the big canners do a hell of a lot of things down 
there that I don’t know why they do them. We just don’t know. 

Senator Payne. The reason I asked, it is true naturally, that a per- 
son who produces wants to get all he can for it, whether it is you, the 
fisherman or whoever it is, and the person who buys wants to buy at 
the lowest price he can, and that applies to whoever it is. 

One thing we must all keep in mind as a good businessman—and 
that is the fact that every dollar that is earned by our people is turned 
right over in the channels of trade right in the community in which 
that dollar is earned. So the faster you can keep that dollar moving 
in that community, the more benefits in the end are going to come to 
everybody concerned ; more wives will be able to buy cans of tuna off 
the shelves; more wives will be able to buy this and that and every- 
thing else that is needed. 

Mr. Cretiers. That is absolutely correct. 
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Senator Payne. So the point of thinking that you are making a lot 
by getting something cheaper from another source, providing it is 
available Tight at your door, is to me—and I may be very narrow- 
minded, very shortsighted—it has always seemed to me that in the 
long run my plane of ‘ivi ing and my plane of being able to go out into 
the market and have the things that I want is going to be reduced 
tremendously. 

Mr. Cerxiars. I agree with you 100 percent. As I say, we can’t 
understand it. We are not in their confidence. I am sorry that none 
of them are here at this hearing to testify. 

As I say, I think this situation is ste abilizing. I think it will adujst 
itself. And I think that we will, in time, be ‘able to get this industry 
on a sound basis where the fishermen can make a reasonable livi ing as 
well as the processor or anyone else engaged in it. A lot of the trouble 
started, Senator, in 1954 when contracts were made by some southern 
Californians with the bait boat fleet embodying a rise in the price of 
tuna, an agreement to take 25 percent more than they had the year be- 
fore. They got the 25 percent more all right, and the inventories 
built up toa point where some of fhe felt they had to liquidate. The 
result was substantial reduction in the price of tuna. And they held the 
boats up, and would not unload them while they were trying to get 
rid of this inventory. I think that sitiation is clearing up. I think 
maybe some of them are afraid it might happen again. And I think 
they are being a little careful about it, perhaps a little too careful. 
But we are sincere in our idea that we think there are better things 
coming to the tuna industry generally, including the fishermen. 

In regard to this Stabilization Act, I don’t think that we can subsi- 
dize this industry. I frankly don’t feel that if we are going to sup- 
port the farmers, to tobacco growers, and everybody else, and now 
the fishing industry, how the Congress can see its way to miss every- 
body else in the country. We are all just as important as citizens. 
If you are going to support the sine in this industry and that 
industry, why not all industries ? 

When you consider it on that —" how are you going to do it? 
Who will earn the money to do it? I don’t think that the Congress 
contemplates anything like that at this time, a guaranteed cradle to 
the grave program for ever ybody. 

We have had some rough times in the fish business. I know in our 
section we processors are not asking for it. And I don’t think that it 
is proper or should be done. 

As to whether or not the Small Business Corporation has adopted 
too tough a policy about loans to fishermen, I couldn’t tell you. I 
don’t think they should. 

Senator Payne. I think we can get some testimony on that from the 
Administration. 

Mr. Crtxars. I think they should show some liberal tendency along 
that line. We know what it is to loan money to fishermen for fishing 
boats, engines, and so forth, because we do it. We know when we do 
it what risk we take. And probably it is little bevond the risk that 
is taken in an ordinary bank loan. But we do it for a purpose, as I 
think Senator Magnuson said. Generally it is tied up with the fact 
that we make the ‘Joan, we get the fisherman’s production. That is, 
not a written agreement but “general understanding. That is why we 
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do it. I think any time the fishing business is good enough to support 
more boats, the fishermen will have no trouble getting financing for it. 

There are just two other things I have to say with regard to S. 3339. 
One is section (c), dealing w ith the health i inspec tions on foreign food 
imported into this country. It has no place in this bill and certainly 
no place in a bill confined to fish products alone. If it is applied at all, 
it should be applied to every food product brought into the country. 
I think it is entirely unnecessary, because I know that ever y pound of 
fish we bring in from other countries is inspected here by the United 
States Food and Drug department before we can use it, before even 
we can get control of it. Isee nothing in it that would add to the safety 
of the United States citizens in eating imported food. It would merely 
create ill will in the foreign countries where such an inspection was 
set up. 

The other thing is contained, I think, in the same section about label- 
ing. That is already covered by other laws at the present time. I 
don’t think that you would contemplate a section that provides im- 
ported fish hi ad to be labeled one way, and any other imported food 
and there are lots of them—would have other labeling 





aeaasian, 

I know I have wandered a little. Iam sorry I didn’t have a written 
statement. I tried to tell you why we in the Northwest do not approve 
of any limitation, restriction on imports of frozen tuna, or any other 
raw m: terial, for that matter, and why we do not believe that the in- 
dustry is in such a condition that it needs the remedy suggested by the 
establishment of a stabilization corporation which T feel certain, and 
we all feel certain, would result in the end in something that you, I 
believe, have said, and Senator Magnuson has said, you do not want. 
That is the Government in the fishing business. 

Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Is Lloyd Halvorsen here, of the National Grange ? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Payne. Unfortunately, I have to leave here within 10 
minutes. Is there anyone else, other than the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice personnel, who wanted to be heard, who has a statement to put into 
the record, or anyone who wishes to be heard before I have to leave? 

A Voice. Mr. Chairman, David Wallace, of the Oyster Association, 
forwarded his statement to me and asked that it be put in the record. 

Senator Payne. It will be placed in the record. 

A Voice. I will have it here Monday. 

Senator Payne. I believe the chairman is making arrangements 
so that the record will be kept open a couple of weeks to permit any 
statements for filing which can be submitted for the record. 

Is there anyone else ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Payne. It would appear that everyone from outside of 
Washington has had an opportunity to be heard. Remaining wit- 
nesses are from the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior, who, of course, are available in Washington for appearance. 

I know Senator Magnuson is very anxious to be present at the time 
that they do appear. So if there is nobody now who has anything 
further to offer, just let me thank you on behalf of Senator Magnuson 
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and the other members of the committee for the interest that you have 
taken in this matter and the comments that have been made by the 
many interested parties concerning these three measures, and simply 
say that the hearings for the present, at least, are in recess until the 
call of the chairman, when the hearings will be resumed with the 
Department of Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Thank you very much indeed for your attention. 

(Thereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman. ) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 155, Senate Office Building, Hon. William A. Purtell, presiding. 

Present: Senator Purtell (presiding). 

Senator Purrett. The committee will be in order. 

I want to announce that I am not a member of the subcommittee 
but Iam a member of the full committee. The subcommittee members 
are tied up this morning so I will conduct the hearings. 

Mr. Farley, of the Interior Department, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
is our first witness. 

We are glad to have you with us. We have already had testimony 
on 8. 2379, Senator Payne’s bill ? 


STATEMENT OF‘JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Farry. I believe that is right. Ihave been absent from Wash- 
ington. I have a report from the Department on S. 2379, the educa- 
tion bill. 

Senator Purre.,. Do you wish this to become part of the record ? 

Mr. Fartry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purre.. It is so ordered. 

(The report on 8, 2379 is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on 
S. 2379, a bill to promote the fishing industry in the United States and its Terri- 
tories by providing for the training of needed personnel for such industry. Sec- 
tion 1 of this proposed legislation would promote the education and training of 
professionally trained personnel in the field of commercial fishing. This would 
be accomplished by the making of grants, out of funds to be appropriated for such 
purposes, to public and nonprofit private universities and colleges in the several 
States and Territories of the United States. Section 2 of this bill would amend 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 so as to provide specifically for the advance- 
ment of vocational education in the fishery trades and industry and in the distri- 
butive occupations thereof. 

Although we are fully in accord with the goal of the legislation in providing 
fishery education, we believe that there are existing media for achieving this 
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objective. We, therefore, recommend that the bill be not enacted in its present 
form. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, through contract and by means of cooperative 
research, is assisting in stimulating programs at the university level. These 
programs should be further expanded in order to assist in the training of grad- 
uate students and to promote the development of fisheries courses in colleges 
and universities. 

We believe that these objectives can be obtained by appropriating funds under 
existing legislation with whatever provisions may be necessary to insure (1) 
equitable distribution to the several States and Territories: on the basis of the 
extent of their fishing industries; and (2) the use of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the Department of the Interior in this field. 

Legislation referred to is the act of June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 436, 489), and the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, as amended by the act of August 1, 1946 (60 
Stat. 775). 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A, D’Ewast, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Purreitn. You are at liberty to testify on S. 2379 or any of 
the three bills we are holding hearings on. I mentioned 2379 because 
I had been informed that some testimony had already been given on 
that. 

Mr. Fartry. I have some general comments to make. We have 
present a number of the members of the staff who are specialists in 
their fields. They are available to answer questions that the chairman 
may have. 

Senator Pcrrett. And if you wish them to, we would be happy to 
have them present any testimony that they wish. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Fariry. Yes, sir; with the privilege of making some adjust- 
ments in language. 

Senator PurreLtt. You may do so. The prepared statement when 
corrected may be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Farry. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the proposed 
fisheries legislation, particularly Senate bill 8275, which provides for 
a national policy on fishery matters and for the establishment of a 
United States Fishery Commission. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service does not concur in this measure as 
it now stands and recommends that it not be enacted in its present form 
for the following reasons: The basic purpose of the bill as stated in 
section 3 is contrary to the firm Ee inciple of integrating related func- 
tions of administration of the Nation’s natural resources under one 
department of the Federal Government. The enactment of the pro- 
posal would destroy the close coordination with other resources man- 
agement available in the Department of the Interior which exercises 
responsibilities in this field. Agencies of the type proposed generally 
function better in an established department and all the functions 
prescribed to the Commission, if found desirable, can be carried out 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the Interior 
with equal or greater effectiveness. 

In fact, the functions and duties to be carried out by the Commis- 
sion as listed in the bill are largely those which the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is conducting or could “undertake to the extent desirable with 
additional funds, personnel, and facilities. Beyond this the estab- 
lishment of a new agency—in this case a commission—would be costly 
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and time consuming in just the elementary details involved in reach- 
ing a smooth, operating stage. 

As written, Senate bill 3275 provides for the separation of fishery 
functions from wildlife functions. Such a separation does not make 
for efficient direction of Federal activities in the field of conservation 
of biological resources. The same principles of conservation apply to 
birds and animals as to fish. The same kinds of data are required, 
The same kinds of statistical analysis. Consequently, in many in- 
stances the same kinds of scientific talent. It is better economy to 
bring these scientists closer together than to separate them. 

Moreover, fish do not live in a world apart from birds and animals. 
There are a number of conservation problems where it 1s necessary to 
take all these groups of animals into account together. 

For example, much credit for progress in the fields of fish and wild- 
life registration and management in recent years is due to the com- 
panion Federal aid programs which provide financial support to the 
States for needed research and development in the conservation of fish 
and wildlife resources. 

The Pittman-Robertson program which covers the restoration of 
wildlife, was started in 1938. The experience gained through the 
operation of this program permitted the refinement of policies and 
procedures to a high plane of perfection. The fisheries program be- 
gan im 1951 when the Dingell-Johnson Act took effect. Federal ad- 
ministration of the Dingell-Johnson program was merged with that 
of the existing Pittman-Robertson program and has been carried on 
as one phase of a combined operation since that time. The States 
urged that these fish and wildlife restoration operations be adminis- 
tered within a single branch of the Fish and Wildlife Service as evi- 
denced by the following resolution: Administration of Federal aid to 
fisheries under the Dingell bill : 

Resolved by the International Association of Game, Tish, and Conservation 
Commissioners in convention assembled in Winnipeg this loth day of September 
1949, That the United States Fish and Wildlife Service be urged to incorporate 
the administration of the Federal aid to fisheries under the pending measure 
known as the Dingell bill, if enacted, with the present administration of the 
Pittman-Robertson funds under a single agency to deal with State agencies 
and we disapprove of the setting up of a new separate agency to administer 
fisheries aid. 

On the basis of 5 years of this joint operation it is apparent that the 
existing system produces substantial savings in the administrative 
costs on the part of the Federal Government. A single staff is respon- 
sible for handling the fiscal and auditing procedures for purely ad- 
ministrative tasks and land acquistion and construction projects are 
processed by a single group of technicians, irrespective of whether 
this project is designed to be of benefit to fish or wildlife. 

State administrators have been un: animously complimentary about 
the single agency administration of the Federal-aid programs. It is 
obvious that where a single agency responsible for the designing of 
rules, regulations, policies, and interpretations thereof, complications 
at the State level are held toa minimum. There are many instances 
in which benefits to either fish or wildlife alone would not be suffi- 
cient to justify the cost of a project. The system presently in effect 
permits the preparations by the State of single projects which will 
produce joint benefits to both fish and wildlife. 
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That the States have taken advantage of the opportunities for mul- 
tipurpose activities through the mechanism of the combination fish 
and wildlife project is indicated by the fact that during the last fiscal 
year there were 62 projects in this category in operation by the States 
and Territories. 

If Federal aid and fishery restoration were separated from its wild- 
life counterpart, the States would be faced with the complications 
arising from dealing with two sets of fieldmen, dual sets of rules and 
regulations, conflicting policy and policy determinations, and gener- 
ally different procedures, a situation they urged by resolution should 
be avoided. 

The difficulties inherent in setting up combination fish and wildlife 
projects within two separate major agencies of Government would 
be such as to preclude the submission of this type of project by the 
States. Substantial benefits, which have been coming for this type of 
projects in the past, would thereby be lost. Thus the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would bring about a needless increase in 
the cost of administering the Federal-aid programs and would tend to 
suppress the performance of valuable types of work characterized 
by joint and wildlife benefits. 

Again since 1946 the Fish and Wildlife Service has been responsible 
for the investigating of water-resource development. projects, subject 
to construction or license by the Federal Government, determining 
their effects on fish and wildlife resources, and recommending meas- 
ures for preventing damage or losses to such résources in connection 
with these projects. 

The office of river basin studies is a unit of the service responsible for 
these investigations. This office conducts field investigations of 
water-use projects with its technical staff of fishery biologists and 
wildlife biologists. In the course of these studies close coordination 
with all the wildlife and fishery branches of the service must be main- 
tained. 

Water-use projects affect both fish and wildlife resources. In many 
cases a reservoir fishery is created at the expense of upland game, 
waterfowl, big game, or fur animals present in the river bottom lands 
prior to inundation. In determining whether a given project will be 
beneficial or harmful to fish and wildlife as a whole, it is often neces- 
sary to compare gains to one with losses to the other and decide on 
the relative importance of each. 

Joint wildlife and fishery studies of water use projects are necessary 
for such determinations. Ideally, the technicians conducting such 
studies will be under the same leadership to asure optimum coordina- 
tion. 

Proposed dams on the Snake River in Idaho and Oregon are ex- 
pected to inundate goose nesting islands and anadromous fish runs. 
Proposed dams on the Clearwater River in Idaho are expected to block 
the fish runs and seasonal movements of elk. Main stem dams on the 
Missouri River provided good reservoir fisheries but have inundated a 
tremendous amount of bottom land habitat for wildlife. As a result 
of studies and recommendations by the Fish and Wildlife Service the 
Corps of Engineers is providing funds for the development of com- 
pensatory habitat by the State fish and game departments in the 
vicinity of several of these reservoirs. 
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It is inconceivable that separation of fish and wildlife functions 
into two agencies would facilitate coordination of conservation pro- 
grams in river-basin projects. River-basin developments in Alaska 
are a good example of the dependence of resource upon the investiga- 
tions of this branch of the service. Such developments will primar rily 
affect the salmon resources. 

Coordination of the investigation on the effect of dams between bu- 
reaus or separate Government agencies would create unnecessary 
administr ative problems of duplic ations. 

Section 2, the declaration of policy, concerning development, con- 
servation, management, and use of our fishery resources, would result 
in highly beneficial aid to the industry. Our fishing industry is 
important, important to the food- producing field, important for its 
industrial products, and important as an adjunct to the security of 
this country’s sea approaches. 

The ultimate value of our fishery production at the consumer level 
approximates $1 billion. There are over 250,000 people and about 
12,000 vessels directly employed in this. Indeed, our fishery resources 
make a material contribution to the health and well- being of our 
citizens. An up-to-date, comprehensive statement of national policy, 
as is currently in effect for comparable segments of the economy, 
would be appropriate. It would be of the greatest significance to all 
who are concerned with our fisheries by : 

One, indicating the proper place for the fisheries in the domestic 
economy. 

Two, stating what is expected of our fisheries, and 

Three, defining measures of the system that the fisheries may right- 
fully expect in maintaining that position in our economy to meet 
national needs. 

Our fisheries today are beset with problems stemming from imports 
produced under more advantageous conditions created by foreign 
governments and lower labor “costs, shifting territorial claims in 
waters important to our production, uncertainty as to market condi- 
tions, competition with domestic surpluses of various food products, 
and other factors that basically govern the long-term entrance or 
withdrawal of capital for industrial utilization of the fishery re- 
sources. 

A sound national policy would encourage our industry by giving 
them a framework on which to build. It would also aid those Fed- 
eral Government agencies presently dealing with various phases of 
fishery matters by substituting firm and noncontroversial guidlines 
for those which now are outmoded, often inadequate, and frequently 
subject to conflicting interpretation. 

It might properly be asked at this point how a policy of this type 
would be stated. This would be an extremely complex matter for the 
interests of different regions, different seoments of fishing industries, 
would have to be taken into account along with those of the Nation 
asa whole. Shortage of time, Mr. Chairman, since the recent intro- 
duction of Senate bill 3275, has not permitted the development of a 
recommended comprehensive policy statement. But the Service will 
be glad to be of assistance in this matter at a later date. 

Section 3- EK, paragraphs 2, 7, and 8, require continuing studies and 
reports on foreign fishery production, the economic position of vari- 
ous fishery products with respect to foreign competition and market- 
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ing conditions for fishery products of foreign countries, all of which 
influence our domestic fisheries. ‘This calls for more knowledge of 
foreign fishery trade than presently is available to us 

Provision for detailed and accurate information of this type isa 
necessity if our fisheries are to compete with foreign fisheries on an 
equal footing. ‘The Fish and Wildlife Service is hopeful that for the 
first time fishery attachés will be assigned in several key areas around 
the world as a result of current discussions with the Department of 
State. 

If these posts are established, it will strengthen the supply of 
foreign fishery information to our industry and to Federal agencies 
to the point w ‘here it will be comparable to that now available to agri- 
culture, mining, and other commercial interests. 

Section 3-M is also worthy of special comment here. Such a pro- 

vision authorizing the making of rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the act, and publication of such rules and regu- 
lations in the Federal Register would lead to clarification of authority 
in dealing with various aspects of the fisheries. 

For example, promulgation of voluntary standards of grades and 
conditions of fishery products would fall under this c: itegory. The 
Service has completed the research and has developed the standards 
for certain fishery products. 

Much momentum has developed in the industry for establishment 
of such a program which would convey signal benefits to buyers, 
sellers, and consumers of these products in much the same way as in 
the agricultural field. 

A joint Department of Agriculture-Department of Interior project 
to develop and promulgate | fishery standards as proposed in this 
revision of the bill is presently being finalized. 

I now refer to section 4—-C de: ling with the transfer of the fishery 
functions from the various Federal departments and agencies to one 
agency. Centralization of these functions is in the interest of good 
government and practice. It prevents duplication of effort and facil- 
ities. It promotes economy and it strengthens effectiveness of action. 
Here again, for reasons mentioned previously, I believe the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in the Department of Interior, is the proper place for 
grouping this responsibility. 

However, the language as it now stands in this section of Senate 
bill 3275 is so broad that it might be interpreted to cover activities 
relating to fisheries which are in essence an integral part of a major 
function appropriately charged the responsibility of another agency 
in a special field. 

For example, collection of customs receipts on fishery products, 
collection of customs statistics on fishery imports, the compilation. of 
fishing vessel statistics by the Bureau of Customs although a function 
relating to the fisheries is only a part of the overall function of that 
Bureau. The handling of tariff matters by the Tariff Commission is 
another case in point. To avoid such interpretation and transfer of 
functions which would serve no useful purpose, it is suggested that a 
specific listing of functions appropriate for centralization be described. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it to be a mistake to separate fish and wild- 
life activities because of the dependence of one resource upon the other, 
and because of the increased complication in administration involved. 
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This is one of the problems you are trying to solve here and in 
coordination across agency lines th at refers to the problem of coor- 
dination across agency lines—I do believe it will be wholesome to 
establish a fisheries policy and to firm up some of the authorities 
necessary to make our function of helping the fisheries more helpful. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement on Senate bill 3339. 

Senator Purrenn. Is this also a prepared statement that you would 
like included in the record ¢ 

Mr. Farvey. Yes, sir. I have copies for the committee. 

Senator Purrety. Is it your intention to read it or perhaps brief it? 
Anyway you wish. The statement will become a part of the record. 
You can read it allif you wish. It 1s not too long. 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Chairm: mm, inasmuch as considerable material has 
been covered in general terms in the other comments, I think it would 
serve the purpose of the committee and probably save some of the 
committee’s time to insert it in the record. 

Senator Purtrety. Whatever you wish. It will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. FARLEY, DIREcTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ON §8. 3339 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the proposed legislation 
S. 3339, which is now betore your committee. Basically, this bill provides for 
the creation of a Fisheries Stabilization Corporation as an arm of the proposed 
United States Fisheries Commission envisaged under 8. 3275. It also prescribes 
the functions of such a Corporation. 

Because of our belief that there is not a need for a new Commission to replace 
the Servic e's administration of the fishery resources, as mentioned in my state- 
ment on 8. 3275, we are opposed to the establishment of a Fisheries Stabilization 
Cc orporation - such a Commission. 

We recommend that the Fisheries Stabilization Corporation legislation pro- 
posed in S. 3339 be not enacted in its present form. 

However, we recognize that there are many industry problems to be resolved 
and that the Congress may wish to give them fullest consideration. 

Our fishing industry today is faced with a number of grave problems, stem- 
ming from imports of fishery products produced under more advantageous con- 
ditions of government aid and lower labor costs, shifting territorial waters 
claims, uncertainty as to markets and competition with domestic surpluses of 
various food products. 

The matter of adequate credit and financing within the United States fishing 
industry today is of such a nature that it cannot remain unrecognized. For the 
past several years the commercial fishermen of our country have been experienc- 
ing the same cost-price squeeze which is being felt by the farmer. Since the end 
of World War II, prices paid for the items used to conduct their operations, such 
as fuel oil, lubricating oil, nets, lumber, steel, etc., have undergone a considerable 
rise. On the other hand, the prices which they obtain when selling their fish 
have, in most fisheries, not risen nearly enough to compensate for the increases 
in prices of requisites purchased. Furthermore, techniques and volume of pro- 
duction have not changed, to the extent that they can offset reductions to net 
income occurring because of these adverse trends. 

For example, if 1942 is taken as normal, or 100, records of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service show that in 1954 the parity ratio for ocean-perch fishermen was 
81.3 percent, for haddock fishermen, 75.7 percent; for albacore fishermen, 61.6 
percent; for whiting fishermen, 45.3 percent. This shows that the purchasing 
power of these fishermen has been reduced substantially since 1942. <A few 
fisheries have risen above the 1942 base; however, most fisheries have shown 
declines. 

The great supplies of food which have been available in our country have had 
an adverse effect on the economic well-being of the fishing industry. This has 
been particularly true when suplies of individual fishery products have been 
relatively large and surpluses in these particular products have piled up. This 
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has occurred in the tuna, haddock, whiting, herring (sardine) and some of the 
fresh-water fisheries. DLecause of the peculiar nature of the production and 
consumption of its products, the fishing industry finds it difficult to cope with 
such situations. 

Many individuals and firms in the industry have suffered a loss of credit stand- 
ing. In New England mortgage foreclosures on fishing vessels have been numer- 
ous in the past 5 years. Many of our west-coast fishermen have had their finan- 
cial resources drained because of severe fluctuations in catch on the one hand and 
demoralized markets on the other. Even large processing firms at times have 
experienced impairment of working capital because of the imbalance created in 
the production and marketing processes by those demoralized market conditions. 

Our fishing industry currently has access to the credit available from the 
Small Business Administration. The statutory limitation requiring a $250,000 
maximum loan limit to any 1 borrower may be impractical for many individual 
fishery firms, including fishermen’s associations. Possibly many such firms and 
associations could well use loans of a sound nature considerably above this figure. 
We understand, however, that for various reasons the fishing industry has not 
relied to a very great extent on this source of Federal financial assistance. 
Authority to make loans solely on fishing vessels exists for the Maritime Admin- 
istration. We understand that funds have not been appropriated for this pur- 
pose. The question as to whether or not additional Federal authority for loans 
to the industry is necessary in lieu of adjustment of existing facilities within 
the Government is one that the Congress may wish to consider very carefully. 
If the Congress should find that such authority is desirable, we would be pre- 
pared to assist through appropriate channels. 

In closing, we should like to suggest that the section of the proposed legislation 
pertaining to imports and marketing restrictions also be subjected to careful 
analysis, and here again if the Congress should find that such authority is war- 
ranted, we would be prepared to assist in such matters through established chan- 
nels. Before these proposals are undertaken, however, it is believed that a 
eareful review of the relationship of the Tariff Commission functions and the 
Food and Drug Administration legislation should be given fullest consideration. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN L. FARLEY, DrIrREcToR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE DEPART- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ON S. 3275 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the proposed fishery 
legislation, S. 3275, which provides for a national policy on fishery matters, and 
for the establishment of a United States fisheries commission. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service does not concur in this measure as it now stands 
and recommend that it not be enacted in its present form for the following 
reasons: 

The basic purpose of the bill as stated in section 3 is contrary to the firm prin- 
ciple of integrating related functions of administration of the Nation’s natural 
resources under one department of the Federal Government. Enactment of the 
proposal would destroy the close coordination with other resources manage- 
ment available in the Department of the Interior which exercises the responsi- 
bility in this field. Agencies of the type proposed generally function better in 
an established department, and all of the functions prescribed for the Commis- 
sion, if found desirable, can be carried out by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
the Department of the Interior with equal or greater effectiveness. In fact, the 
functions and duties to be carried out by the Commission as listed in the bill 
are largley those which the Fish and Wildlife Service is conducting or could 
undertake, to the extent desirable, with additional funds, personnel, and facili- 
ties. Beyond this, the establishment of a new agency, in this case a commission, 
would be costly and time consuming in just the elementary details involved in 
reaching a smooth operating stage. 

As written, S. 3275 provides for the separation of fishery functions from wild- 
life functions. Such a separation does not make for efficient direction of Federal 
activities in the field of conservation of biological resources. The same principles 
of conservation apply to birds and mammals as to fish. The same kinds of data 
are required, the same kind of statistical analysis; consequently, in many 
instances the same kinds of scientific talent. It is better economy to bring these 
scientists closer together than to separate them. Moreover, fishes do not live 
in a world apart from birds and mammals. There are a number of conservation 
problems where it is necessary to take all these groups of animals into account 
together. 
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For example, much credit for progress in the fields of fish and wildlife restora- 
tion and management in recent years is due the companion Federal aid programs 
which provide financial support to the States for needed research and develop- 
ment in the conservation of fish and wildlife resources. The Pittman-Robertson 
program, which covers the restoration of wildlife, was started in 1938. The 
experience gained through the operation of this program permitted the refine- 
ment of policies and procedures to a high plane of perfection. The fisheries 
program began in 1951 when the Dingell-Johnson Act took effect. Federal 
administration of the Dingell-Johnson program was merged with that of the 
existing Pittman-Robertson program and has been carried on as one phase 
of a combined operation since that time. The States urged that these fish 
and wildlife restoration operations be administered within a single branch of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service as evidenced by the following resolution: 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL AID TO FISHERIES UNDER DINGELL BILL 


“Resolwed by the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners in convention assembled at Winnipeg, Manitoba, this 13th day of 
September 1949, That the United States Fish and Wildlife Service be urged to 
incorporate the administration of the Federal aid to fisheries under the pending 
measure known as the Dingell bill, if enacted, with the present administration 
of Pittman-Robertson funds under a single agency to deal with State agencies, 
and we disapprove the setting up of a new separate agency to administer fish- 
eries aid.” 

On the basis of 5 years of this joint operation, it is apparent that the existing 
system produces substantial savings in administrative costs on the part of 
the Federal Government. A single staff is responsible for handling the fiscal 
and auditing procedures, for purely administrative tasks, and land acquisition 
and construction projects are processed by a single group of technicians, irrespec- 
tive of whether the project is designed to be of benefit to fish or wildlife. 

State administrators have been unusually complimentary about the single- 
agency administration of the Federal aid programs. It is obvious that where 
a single agency is responsible for the designing of rules, regulations, policies, 
and interpretations thereof, complications at the State level are held to a 
minimum. 

There are many instances in which benefits to either fish or wildlife alone 
would not be sufficient to justify the cost of a project. The system presently in 
effect permits the preparation by the States of single projects which will produce 
joint benefits to both fish and wildlife. That the States have taken advantage 
of the opportunities for multipurpose activities through the mechanism of the 
combination fish and wildlife project is indicated by the fact that during last 
tiscal year there were 62 projects in this category in operation by the States and 
Territories. 

If Federal aid in fish restoration were separated from its wildlife counterpart, 
the States would be faced with the complications arising from dealings with 
two sets of field men, dual sets of rules and regulations, conflicting policy and 
policy determinations, and generally different procedures, a situation which they 
urged by resolution should be avoided. The difficulties inherent in setting up 
combination fish and wildlife projects within two separate major agencies of 
Government would be such as to preclude the submission of this type of project 
by the States. Substantial benefits which have been coming from this type 
of project in the past would thereby be lost. Thus, the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would bring about a needless increase in the cost of adminis- 
tering the Federal aid programs, and would tend to suppress the performance 
of valuable types of work characterized by joint fish and wildlife benefits. 

gain, since 1946 the Fish and Wildlife Service has been responsible for 
investigating water resource development projects subject to construction or 
license by the Federal Government, determining their effects on fish and 
wildlife resources and recommending measures for preventing damages or 
losses to such resources in connection with these projects. The Office of River 
Basin Studies is the unit of the Service responsible for these investigations. 
This Office conducts field investigations of water-use projects with it: techni- 
cal staff of fishery biologists and wildlife biologists. In the course of these 
studies, close coordination with all of the wildlife and fishery branches of the 
Service must be maintained. 

Water-use projects affect both fish and wildlife resources. In many cases, 
a reservoir fishery is created at the expense of upland game, waterfowl, big- 
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game or fur animals present in the river-bottom lands prior to inundation. In 
determining whether a given project will be beneficial or harmful to fish and 
wildlife as a whole, it is often necessary to compare gains to one with losses 
to the other and decide on the relative importance of each. Joint wildlife and 
fishery studies of water-use projects are necessary for such determinations. 
Ideally, the technicians conducting such studies should be under the same 
leadership to assure optimum coordination. 

Proposed dams on the Snake River in Idaho and Oregon are expected to 
inundate goose nesting islands and block anadromous fish runs. Proposed dams 
on the Clearwater River in Idaho are expected to block anadromous fish runs 
and seasonal movements of elk. Mainstem dams on the Missouri River have 
provided good reservoir fisheries but have inundated a tremendous amount of 
bottom land habitat for wildlife. As a result of studies and recommendations 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Corps of Engineers is providing funds 
for the development of compensatory habitat by the State fish and game de- 
partments in the vicinity of several of these reservoirs. It is inconceivable 
that separation of fish and wildlife functions into two agencies would facilitate 
coordination of conservation programs in river-basin projects. 

River basin development in Alaska is a good example of the dependence 
of the resource with which we are concerned upon the investigations of that 
branch of the Service. Such river development will primarily affect salmon. 
Coordination of the investigations on the effect of dams between bureaus or 
separate Government agencies creates unnecessary administrative problems. 

Section 2, the declaration of policy concerning development, conservation, 
management, and use of our fishery resources, would result in highly beneficial 
aid to the industry. Our fishing industry is important—important in the food 
producing field, important for its industrial products, and important as an 
adjunct to the security of this country’s sea approaches. The ultimate value 
of our fishery production at the consumer level approximates $1 billion. There 
are over 250,000 people and about 12,000 vessels directly employed in this 
endeavor. Indeed, our fishery resources make a material contribution to the 
health and well being of our citizens. An up-to-date comprehensive statement 
of national policy as currently in effect for comparable segments of the econ- 
omy would be appropriate. It would be of the greatest significance to all 
who are concerned with our fisheries by (1) indicating the proper place of the 
fisheries in the domestic economy, (2) stating what is expected of our fisheries, 
and (3) defining the measure of assistance that the fisheries may rightfully 
expect in maintaining that position in our economy to meet national needs. 
Our fisheries today are beset with problems, stemming from imports produced 
under more advantageous conditions created by foreign governments and lower 
labor costs, shifting territorial claims in waters important to our production. 
uncertainty as to market conditions, competition with domestic surpluses of 
various food products, and other factors that basically govern the long-term 
entrance or withdrawal of capital for industrial utilization of the fishery 
resources, 

A sound national policy would encourage our industry by giving them a 
framework on which to build. It also would aid those Federal Government 
agencies presently dealing with various phases of fishery matters by substituting 
firm and noncontroversial guidelines for those which now are outmoded, often 
inadequate, and frequently subject to conflicting interpretation. It ‘might 
properly be asked at this point how a policy of this type would be stated. This 
would be an extremely complex matter, for the interests of different regions, 
different segments of fishing industries, would have to be taken into account 
along with those of the Nation as a whole. Shortage of time, Mr. Chairman, 
since the recent introduction of S. 3275, has not permitted development of a 
recommended comprehensive policy statement, but the Service would be glad 
to study this matter and submit suggestions to the committee at a later date, 
if you so desire. 

Section 38 (e), paragraphs (2), (7), and (8) require continuing studies and 
reports on foreign fishery production, the economic position of various fishery 
products with respect to foreign competition, and marketing conditions for 
fishery products in foreign countries, all of which influence our domestic fish- 
eries. This calls for more knowledge of foreign fishery trade than presently is 
available to us. Provision for detailed and accurate information of this type 
is a necessity if our fisheries are to compete with foreign fisheries on an equal 
footing. The Fish and Wildlife Service is hopeful that for the first time fish- 
ery attachés will be assigned in several key areas around the world as a re- 
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sult of current discussions with the Department of State. If these posts are 
established, it will strengthen the supply of foreign fishery information to our 
industry and to Federal agencies to the point where it will be comparable to 
that now available to agricultural, mining, and other commercial interests. 

Section 3 (m) is also worthy of special comment here. Such a provision 
authorizing the making of rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the act, and publication of such rules and regulations in the Federal Register 
would lead to clarification of authority in dealing with various aspects of the 
fisheries, For example, promulgation of voluntary standards of grade and 
condition of fishery products would fall into this category. The Service has 
completed the research and has developed the standards for certain fishery 
products. Much momentum has developed in the industry for establishment 
of such a program which would convey signal benefits to buyers, sellers, and 
consumers of these products in much the same way as in the agricultural 
field. A joint Department of Agriculture and Department of the Interior project 
to develop and promulgate fishery standards is presently being finalized. 
I now refer to section 4 (c) dealing with the transfer of fishery functions from 
various Federal departments and agencies to one agency. Centralization of 
these functions is in the interest of good governmental practice. It prevents 
duplication of effort and facilities, it promotes economy and it strengthens ef- 
fectiveness of action. Here again, for reasons mentioned previously, I believe 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the Interior is the 
proper place for grouping this responsibility. However, the language, as it 
now stands in this section of S. 3275, is so broad that it might be interpreted to 
cover activities relating to fisheries which are in essence an integral part of 
a major function, appropriately charged to the responsibility of another agency 
in a special field. 

For example, collection of customs receipts on fishery products, the collection 
of customs statistics on fishery imports, and the compilation of fishing vessel 
statistics by the Bureau of Customs, although a function relating to the fish- 
eries, is only a part of the overall function of that Bureau. The handling of 
tariff matters by the Tariff Commission is another case in point. ‘lo avoid such 
an interpretation and the transfer of functions which would serve no useful 
purpose, it is suggested that a specific listing of functions appropriate for cen- 
tralization be described. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be a mistake to separate fish and wildlife 
activities because of the dependence of one resource upon the other, and because 
of increased complications in administration involved in coordination across 
agency lines. (This is one of the problems you are trying to solve here.) I do 
believe it would be wholesome to establish a fisheries policy and to firm up some 
of the authorities necessary to make our function of helping the fisheries more 
effective. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


THE ALASKA SALMON FISHERY 


The salmon runs of the Territory have been extremely productive during 
most of the 32 years since enactment of the basic fishery law (White Act) for the 
conservation of the commercial fisheries of Alaska. This resource, during the 
period since 1924, has yielded an average pack of 5,200,000 cases of salmon. 
From 1930 to 1943, the pack never fell below 5 million cases. In 1 year, 1936, 
the pack reached a total of 8,487,000 cases, which stands as an all-time record 
of production. In 1934, the second largest pack in the history of the industry was 
produced, totaling 7,481,000 cases. In the 12 years since 1943, however, the 
pack has been less than 5 million cases in each year, and, in 1955, it fell to about 
2,250,000 cases. 

These statistics show only half the story; they show the quantity of salmon 
harvested. The other half of the story is the number of salmon reserved for 
reproductive purposes. The very small packs of recent years are partly the 
result of regulatory action designed to reserve a greater proportion of the salmon 
runs for spawning purposes, with a view to restoring their abundance. The 
effect of such regulations, however, is not immediately evident because of their 
2- to 6year cycle. 

There is no simple explanation for the decline in salmon production in the 
Territory. Each species and each producing area must be examined separately, 
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and when that is done, and comparison is made with the restrictive measures 
imposed to meet the decline in abundance in the face of increased fishing effort, 
it is evident that the Service has used its regulatory authority to check the 
decline which in part has been due to natural causes. The number of fishermen 
in Alaska has doubled since the close of World War II, and that increased 
intensity of fishing has been a potent factor in retarding restoration. Further- 
more, because of the complete dependence of many local residents of the Terri- 
tory on fishing for their livelihood, it has been necessary to plan for gradual 
restoration of the resource in some places, at the same time permitting some use 
to be made of it. 

Particularly aggressive regulatory action began in 1954, and is continuing at 
the present time. In southeastern Alaska, the closed areas around important 
salmon stream mouths were extended and many of the best seining grounds were 
curtailed. At the same time, 148 of the 266 trap sites held in 1953 were closed. 
This number of traps accounted for 50 percent of the catch of salmon by traps in 
In addition, sharp seasonal closures were imposed in 
These same restrictive measures were 
These measures have resulted 


southeastern Alaska. 
order to reserve a larger escapement. 
applied in 1955, and will be continued this vear. 
in breeding reserves far larger than in the parent vears, and, on that basis alone, 
we feel these regulations have been successful. 

In 1954 and 1955 also, all fishing in the Prince William Sound area was dis- 
continued, and 100 pecent of the pink salmon run was allowed to reach the 
spawing grounds to reproduce. The entire run in these years was less than the 
escapement alone has been in some vears in the past, and had any fishing been 
permitted, we would be expecting extremely poor returns in 1956 and 1957. In- 
siend, however, as a result of this closure, a moderate run is expected in 1956, 
and a part of the run can be harvested and still permit an adequate number of 
spawners to enter the streams. The eastern district of the Alaska Veninsula 
area Was treated in similar fashion and with similar results. 

To nuke these regulatory measures most effective, the Service undertook a 
vigorous preventative enforcement program, This involved chiefly an expansion 
of our temporary, seasonal streameuard force, a staff of men stationed at the 
mouths of the important spawning streams and in closed areas to prevent 
poaching of brood stock before it reaches the safety of the streams. The number 
such employees was increased from 1538 in 1953 to 228 in 1954 and 3825 in 
Of these men, 12 were emplovees of the Territorial Department of Fish- 
eries in 1953, 12 in 1954, and none in 1955, This has been found to be a very 
effective way of protecting the fish that escape the fishing gear along their 
routes of migration and reach the closed waters off the mouths of spawning 
streams where they school for some time and are particularly vulnerable to 
Obviously, it is Not possible to give this type of protection to all streams 


1955 


capture. 
in the Territory, and priority is given to the more important ones. 

Service has failed in its obligation to secure 
a 50 percent escapement of salmon as required by the act of June 6, 1924, 
und thus has contributed to the decline in salmon abundance. This act requires 
that there shall be allowed an escapement of not less than 50 percent of the 
total number of salmon in creeks, streams, and rivers of Alaska in which salmon 
run. and in which there are racks, gateways, or other means by which the 
number in a run may be counted or estimated with substantial accuracy. The 
wt further stipulates that it is the intent and policy of Congress that in all 
waters of Alaska in which salmon run there shail be an escapement of not less 
than 50 percent thereof. There are few streams in Alaska where it is possibe 
to identify the commercial catch specificnily to the run to any stream and ¢con- 
trol fishing ou that run in such a way that the escapement comprises haif the 
run. In some of the large red salmon producing streams, such as Karluk, Chignik, 
Ugashik, and Egegik Rivers, this is possible, and weirs are maintained to assure 
compliance with the statute. Even in these places, however, there is a certain 
amount of intermingling of salmon bound for several streams in the offshore 


It has been suggested that the 


commercial fishery. 3 A 
There is a further factor that must be considered in determining the 50 per- 


cent escapement level, and that is the lag between the time the fish pass through 
the commercial fishery and the time they reach a point in the river where they 
can be counted. This varies from 2 to 10 days, and, just to show how compli- 
cated these things can be, the variation in time lag changes as the season pro- 
gresses; the first fish as a rule require a longer time to pass from the fishing 
crounds to the counting weirs than do the late running fish. 


MRA tae. 
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We attempt to evaluate the run before we can actually count the escaping 
tish by calculating the average daily unit catch and comparing it with similar 
catches of runs of known size. Weekly closed periods then are extended or cur- 
tailed to secure the 50 percent escapement required by law. 

In the case of pink salmon, it simply is not possible to regulate the fishery 
by means of weir counts to obtain a 50 percent escapement. This is true because 
of the large number of small streams they enter in close proximity to each 
other, the extensive migration routes through the commercial fishery, and the 
long period they are subjected to fishing. We do have weirs in a number of 
pink-salmon streams, however to obtain information concerning the time of 
arrival, duration, and extent of escapement. The information thus obtained 
serves as a guide in formulating protective regulations, particularly seasonal 
restrictions, and also serves as a yardstick by which estimates can be made of the 
escapements in other streams in which weirs are not constructed. By the time 
the escapement of pink salmon can be counted through weirs, or estimated by 
other means, the runs are over and the commercial fishery has taken its toll. 
In order to reserve an escapement of pink salmon, it is necessary, therefore, to be 
guided by past experience and limit fishing time according to the indicated size of 
the runs and the fishing effort drawing on them. 

We believe that it has been amply demonstrated that the requirement of a 50 
percent escapement will not assure conservation of the Alaska salmon fisheries. 
Through weir operations and other means, we have done our best to secure a 
minimum escapement of this size and have done so in the major red-salmon 
streams where the runs in the commercial fishery can be identified, and the 
escapement enumerated. There is little doubt in recent years that the eseape- 
ment has exceeded the commercial catch of pink salmon in southeastern Alaska 
where the restoration program is in effect. In Prince William Sound and the 
eastern district of the Alaska Peninsula, we have had 100 percent escapement 
of pink salmon in the past 2 years. We are sure that in these periods of small 
runs an adequate escapement is more than 50 percent of the runs, and we are 
equally sure that in years of large runs less than 50 percent would adequately 
seed the spawning grounds. 

In some respects, salmon are like an agricultural crop. In a field of corn or 
wheat, best average results are obtained from the planting of a specific number 
of seeds in a given area. Similarly, best results over a period of years are 
obtained from a specific number of spawners in a given area. Experience has 
shown, for example, that the best returns in Prince William Sound have been 
obtained from an escapement of about 1% million spawning pink salmon. By 
contrast, the 100 percent escapement of 1954 provided only about 1 million spawn- 
ers, or little more than half the optimum number. I cite this merely to point 
out the inadequacy of this statutory provision which has been commented on 
before this committee. 

This committee, at hearings in Alaska and in the Pacific Coast States last 
summer, heard witnesses attribute the decline in the Alaska salmon runs to a 
number of different factors. Among these were: (1) The operation of salmon 
traps, (2) predators, (3) improper regulations, (4) failure to accept the recom- 
mendations of local fishermen, and (5) acceptance of the recommendations of big 
packers. 

Traps have been an important factor in the Alaska salmon industry for many 
years. The largest number operated was 730 in 1928, and the smallest number 
since enactment of the White Act was 216 in 1954. In the earlier years of this 
period, traps accounted for about 50 percent of the total catch of salmon, whereas 
in 1954 they accounted for 27 percent. There has been a steady increase in the 
number of units of purse seines and beach seines in operation in the Territory, 
and the proportion of the catch by these forms of gear has risen. For example, 
in 1954 when the catch by traps was 27 percent of the total, the catch by seines 
was 42 percent: gill nets, 27 percent; and lines, 4 percent. It is true that the 
small number of traps operated in 1954 was due to the restoration program in 
effect in southeastern Alaska, Prince William Sound, and the Alaska Peninsula. 
This program includes the temporary closure of traps accounting for 50 per- 
cent of the trap catch in southeastern Alaska, and it contemplates reopening 
such sites when thé runs are restored. Approximately 440 trap sites are avail- 
able in the Territory when all are in operation. It is the view of the Service that 

2 responsibility for the decline in salmon runs in Alaska in recent years cannot 
be assigned solely to trap operation. If traps were not in operation, the salmon 
would be taken by other forms of gear. 

To what extent predators are responsible for the decline in abundance of 
salmon in Alaska is not known, but the Service, through contracts now in effect 
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with the Alaska Department of Fisheries and the University of Washington, is 
endeavoring to find out. These studies cover all of the major predators of salmon, 
and include sea lions, hair seals, trout, birds, etc. As a result of these investiga- 
tions, we will have definite knowledge as to the location of all sea-lion colonies 
and the number of animals in each; the importance of these animals as preda- 
tors of salmon; and methods of controlling their numbers, if that is found to 
be desirable. These studies will indicate what action should be taken to im- 
prove salmon runs beyond the mere application of regulatory controls. 

The Service does not agree with the view expressed by some witnesses appear- 
ing before the committee that Alaska fishery regulations have been improper. 
Perhaps at times they have not been sufficiently severe to offset the steadily 
increasing intensity of fishing, but they have followed the guidelines set forth in 
the basic legislation. Fundamentally, these regulations are similar to those which 
were in effect in the 1930’s when the salmon runs in the Territory were most 
productive. There is no evidence to support the view that unproductive parts 
of the run are being reserved for spawning purposes. When weir records of the 
1930 period are compared with those of recent years, it is clear that the escape- 
ments are similar as to timing. 

The Service has made an earnest effort to obtain the recommendations of resi- 
dent fishermen of Alaska because it is felt that the practical experience of such 
persons is very important in framing protective measures. Each year, we sched- 
ule hearings in all of the major fishing centers of the Territory at a time when 
the fishermen will be available to appear. Insofar as possible, advance notice is 
given of the more important changes in the regulations that are under consider- 
ation and the reasons for such changes so that those attending the hearings can 
be prepared to direct their remarks specifically to those matters. These hearings 
are held throughout the Territory because it is recognized that many resident 
fishermen are financially unable to attend hearings some distance from their 
homes. 

The testimony of witnesses at these hearings is examined carefully, and, if com- 
parisons were made, we are sure local fishermen would be surprised at the num- 
ber of their recommendations that have been translated into regulations. There 
are, as you know, many diametrically opposing views expressed by fishermen as 
to the proper method for conserving the salmon runs, and all recommendations 
cannot be accepted. The source of the information furnished, whether it be 
from a fisherman or a cannery operator, is not important; the only thing with 
which we are concerned is the value of the recommendation from a conservation 
standpoint. 

It has been suggested that there would be better management of the Alaska 
fisheries if it were the responsibility of the Alaska Legislature and Alaska resi- 
dents, rather than a matter of Federal jurisdiction with direction from Wash- 
ington. Our organization in the Territory, charged with the responsibility of 
administering the commercial fisheries, is vested with very broad authority. 
This organization now comprises 134 permanent employees, including manage- 
ment agents, research biologists, vessel and aircraft operational crews, and 
clerical employees. Most of these permanent employees are permanent resi- 
dents of the Territory. The only exception is the research staff of 13, which is 
scheduled to be noved to the Territory within the next year. Many of these em- 
ployees have resided in the Territory for a great many years, and 1 district agent 
has lived continuously in the Territory for more than 40 years. Our temporary 
seasonal staff of 525 employees during the active season comprises 90 percent 
Alaska residents. These people are in Alaska because they like the Territory, 
and they like the work they are doing. I don’t think it would be possible to find a 
staff more sincerely dedicated to conservation of the Alaska fisheries. It is 
within this group that regulatory changes are initiated, and it is upon their advice 
that the Alaska administrator determines and makes changes in regulatory 
restrictions during the fishing season. 

The Alaska salmon resource will be restored by the positive and vigorous 
rehabilitation methods being applied today. As previously stated. results of 
the program are already apparent, with much improved spawning escapements 
of pink salmon in southeastern Alaska, Prince William Sound and the Alaska 
Peninsula. Runs of normal size again are appearing in the Kodiak area after a 
4-year period during which they were approximately half normal size. This is 
not a painless procedure and sacrifices will continue to be necessary until restora- 
tion is complete in those areas where the runs are below normal. The sacrifices 
being made now with resultant small packs of salmon will pay dividends in the 
future. 
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Senator PurretL. Do you feel that your organization which has 
been suggested—perhaps you might develop this a bit—that your 
organization is set up on a high enough plane to actually do all the 
work that you expect to * done in its present form ? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir, I do, particularly with the support that is 
given by the Assistant Secretary and the Secretary of the Department. 

Senator Purreiy. I have no other questions. I want to tell you 
that we appreciate very much your coming here, and also the suggested 
changes which you made, and you stated very clearly your position 
on the various sections of this bill. We do appreciate this informa- 
tion. It will help us in our deliberation. You said that you had some 
associates with you that might want to testify. We would be very 
happy to have their testimony if they wish to so testify. 

Mr. Fartey. I think they are equipped with some statements, for 
instance, covering our Alaska fisheries, or covering commercial, but 
I thought perhaps they would be of greatest use in answering ques- 
tions that the committee might wish to ask. 

Senator Purren. As I stted before, and I shall state again, while 
I am very much interested in this legislation, there are many questions 
that would have been asked that have already been answered in testi- 
mony given previously. I have no particular question. I would 
welcome any statement they might wish to make. 

Mr. Fartrey. Perhaps preceding that, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to particularly comment on the progress that has been made in the 
organization and management of the very important fisheries in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

During the last 2 years that has been separated, as a functional 
activity of the purely Territorial wildlife activity, to give it the in- 
creased importance that we thought necessary. So the Service, in 
connection with the reorganization, is also transferring up to the 
Territory of Alaska its research program that relates to the Territory. 

So we have in that great area, that highly important commercial 
activity, the closest possible contact and the most compact organiza- 
tion to deal with it. We feel that that, with some very drastic regu- 
lations that have been put into effect, wil result in a reasonable length 
of itme in a great improvement of the position of the salmon resources 
there. 

Senator Purrett. How large an organization have you now doing 
this particular type of work in Alaska? 

Mr. Farry. 134, sir. 

Senator Purre.y. Devoting their time entirely to this particular 
phase of your whole program ? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. The problem of rehabilitation of those 
fisheries is much more complicated than just managing the fisheries 

resources because we are dealing there with human ‘beings whose 
very livelihood and existence depends upon a fishery. And so many 
meeasures which from the standpoint of management of salmon might 
have been drastically dealt with and resulted in correction over a 
short period of years have necessarily been dealt with in a long-range 
program. 

When you are dealing with fish that return only once in 5 years the 
things that are done today only appear as results 5 years from today. 
To temper those long cyclic periods with the needs of natives and 
fishermen from the ‘outside, and operators, makes it necessary to 
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approach the problem much more conservatively than we otherwise 
would. 

But - did, 2 years ago, reduce the fishing effort in southeastern 
Alaska by 50 percent. We eliminated the pink s salmon fishery in 
Prince William Sound for 2 years as a rather heroic measure to 
rehabilitate the fishery in those areas. The results of the returning 
fish already indicate the wisdom of that course. In another cycle or 
two we will have the benefits of that kind of regulation. 

Senator Purrety. Mr. Farley, since you separated this particular 
activity from your wildlife activities in Alaska, why haven’t you done 
it elsewhere ¢ 

Mr. Fartry. It is rather interesting. When we studied that sep- 
aration one of the things we immediately found was that we ran 
into additional costs of administration if we should separate the 
administrative functions. 

Senator Purrett. But you found an advantage in doing it in 
Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. We found that in the maintenance of planes—we have 
quite a fleet of planes, some 30 planes, up there, some for fisheries, 
some for wildlife—that there is a definite economy in having it under 
one management. And the operation of our vessels in the same way. 
That became particularly true in the operation of our river basin 
studies where that was an island study, but the salmon industry was 
the one which would be most affected by the results of such study. So 
that in each case we have assigned those functions to either one or the 
other of the divisions. 

There was one other factor involved, Mr. Chairman, and that is a 
project that has been under consideration for some time of trans- 
ferring to the Territory of Alaska the wildlife activities when they 
could pick them up. If that were done, it would create, of course, a 
natural separation just as it would from our marine activities if 
Alaska became a State. And so as a part of the preparation for such 
a transfer the separation was considered advisable. 

All of those things went into our consideration of making a sep- 
aration of Alaska. But they are still in the same service and same 
department and do have a great many joint activities. 

Senator Purrenty. I judge that you feel it was a wise move, this 
separation / 

Mr. Fariry. Yes, sir. 

Senator PurrELL. So I ask why haven't you done it elsewhere ? 

Mr. Fartry. Because nowhere else do we have the same conditions 
that exist in Alaska. Of course, nowhere else do we manage fisheries 
to the same extent as we manage it in Alaska. 

Senator PurtTei.. Of course testimony here has developed the fact 
that this whole matter of fisheries and the fishing industry is a very 
pressing one in many parts of the country, not only in Alaska, but in 
the Atlantic coast and also the Pacific coast. If it was advantageous 
to separate these services in Alaska, I just wondered, have you decided 
not to separate them elsewhere or is this an experimental program that 
you are conducting in Alaska, or what are your plans ? 

Mr. Fariey. That particular decision applied only to Alaska. There 
is no thought anywhere else to make a separation. Again the separa- 
tion is more in the one who is resident manager there than in the func- 
tionsasa whole. They are very closely united together. 
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Senator Purreiy. The question has been suggested, and a good one : 
Since you have this Division up there, since there are additional activi- 
ties, are you asking for substantial increases in the appropriations for 
this work in Alaska this year ¢ 

Mr. Farry. No, sir. It will continue on approximately the same 
level as last year. There is some expansion in the wildlife area for 
additional warden service. There is some expansion that we have re- 
quested in the river basin activity. That goes on the wildlife side. 

Senator Purret.. Do you have any questions that you wish explored 
further? 

Mr. Moorr. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is one that the Fish and 
Wildlife people themselves might like to have called to their atten- 
tion. At the fisheries hearings in San Pedro several people testified 
that they had asked for loans to rebuild their fishing vessels from the 
Small Loans Administration. We had received several copies of 
letters which said that due to instability of the loan, they were refused 
by the small-loans program, and instability was inferred as being the 
market conditions due to imports. They denied the requests for loans. 
Your statement indicates that the Government has such credit set up 
under the small-loan program. I thought we might clarify this sit- 
uation. 

Senator Purtet.. I recall that. As a matter of fact, we discussed 
this matter. It was supposed that relief could be obtained under the 
Small Business Administration loan program. But then we under- 
stand that when application was made they were told the insecurity 
of this very business would preclude giving them loans. 

Do you wish eee your position in that / 

Mr. Fariey. I don’t think I am in a position to comment on it. 
Apparently it is a statement of conditions of fact there. There is 
no question about the segment of the industry being in financial diffi- 
culty. 

Senator PurTe.tt. Do you wish to express an opinion as to their 
inability to get relief through the Small Business Administration be- 

‘ause of the nature of the business and the insecurity attendant thereto / 

Mr. Fartry. Mr. Anderson, do you have any comment on that / 

Mr. Anprrson. I am sure the Small Business Administration has 
made a statement that they find it difficult to make loans to the tuna 
industry because of the so-called instability of the business. Further- 
more, the Small Business Administration can only loan up to $250,000. 
[t is quite true that the fishing industry doesn’t have as ready access 
to governmental loans as, let us say, the farming industry does. That 
was brought out in previous testimony. 

Senator Purreti. Are there any other thoughts that any of your 
associates wish to express on this subject / 

Mr. Fartry. May I revert to that matter of the separation of the 
activities / 

Senator Purretn. Yes. 

Mr. Fartry. Just one other point. In Alaska, as a Territory, we 
have the same position on game fish and wildlife that ordinarily a 
State maintains. In the United States proper we do not invade the 
field of the State’s operations on game fish and resident game. We 
only work in the marine fisheries and the fresh-water lakes and streams, 
national forests, parks, and so on, but do not invade the field of the 
States. In the Territory of Hawaii, for instance, there the Terri- 
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torial government operates. We have several different patterns. 
What I wish to point out is that in separating those two activities in 
Alaska, we have really only done the thing “that is normal here in 
the United States, where a State is in existence, and the thing that 
would have happened automatically if the Territory should become a 
State. 

Senator Purrety. Are there any other matters that we might ex- 
plore for the record, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Farley’sstatement indicates that Government funds 
are available for loans to fishermen. 

I believe the Fish and Wildlife Service should know if the fishing 
industry can or cannot get loans from the Government and if such a 
loan program is in effect. 

Senator Purrety. You are now referring to page 3 of Mr. Farley’s 
statement, in regard to 8. 3339. Also I think you include some testi- 
mony on 3275 in which you say that our fishing industry currently 
has access to the credit available from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. That is what we were exploring. 

The statutory limitation requiring a $250,000 maximum loan limit to any one 
borrower may be impractical for many individual fishery firms, including fisher- 
men’s associations. Possibly many such firms and associations could well use 
loans of a sound nature considerably above this figure. We understand, how- 
ever, that for various reasons the fishing industry has not relied to a very great 
extent on this source of Federal financial assistance. 

We are informed in testimony previously given and _ testimony 
given on the coast that it is not available to them because of the nature 
of their business. 

Mr. Farry. I think perhaps our point there, Mr. Chairman, is 
that there is a procedure and an agency capable of doing that, and 
that if a change of position is taken, it might well be taken with an 
existing agency than to put it ina new agency. 

Senator Pcrrets. In other words, if relief cannot be had under 
the Small Business Administration, you suggest that some type of 
relief be given under the existing agencies other than that / 

Mr. Farvey. In the existing agencies. 

Senator Purrei. Are there any other matters that we night ex- 
plore further for the record / 

Mr. Moorr. Another problem that seems to be bothering the fisher- 
men who testified. Is the fact that they have indicated the Fish and 
Wildlife Service or the fisheries people have at times made recom- 
mendations to other branches of the Government in the interest of 
protecting their market from excessive imports or competition from 
excessive imports, which has led up to this denial of loans. Mr. Farley 
might inform us, if he has made such recommendations. 

Senator Purreti. I think Mr. Farley’s testimony previously given 
indicated that they have given some thought to it and have testified 
to some extent on that matter. Do you wish to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Fartry. Such as not giving adverse reports to discourage loans. 
We of course share information with other agencies. In keeping with 
usual experience, we don’t always win in our views. I think we have 
exercised some influence. Have you any further comment on that, 
Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. No. That is correct, when we are called upon to 
offer information on the fishing industry, the status of it, we can give 
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them the full information. But in the case of the Small Business 
Administration, of course it makes the final decision, not the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Purrern. Are there any other questions that you think we 
might explore for the record? Are any of your associates now desir- 
ous of testifying on some phases of your testimony or the bill itself? 

(No response. ) 

Senator PurrerL. We would like to have the record as complete as 
possible. If there are any thoughts that you have that haven't been 
expressed by Mr. Farley, we would like to have them. 

Mr. Fartey. One thing, Mr. Chairman. I noticed in reading the 
testimony of other witnesses that considerable mention has been made 
of the success of the International Fisheries Commission. I cer- 
tainly wish to concur completely in that, that they have been most 
successful. I am personally a member of 3 of those commissions, 2 
that have been functioning for some time and the other that is just 
beginning to function, the Great Lakes Fisheries Commission. 1 
point out that those Commissions are in quite a different relationship 
to the fisheries than is contemplated in this proposal to set up the 
Fisheries Commission. While it is true that the Service is repre- 
sented on the Commission, and a great many of their activities that 
have been carried out have been fostered and developed by Service 
people, it is also true that you get in that sort of a commission, that 
kind of a commission, you have a quality of men that are not avail- 
able at even the salaries suggested in the bill. They serve without 
pay and we draw from industry, we draw from several walks of life 
men who just would not be available on any kind of a salary set up. 
So that when we compare the proposed Commission with these inter- 
national commissions, I think we are comparing two quite different 
situations. 

I would just like to point out that phase of it. We are getting a 
caliber of personnel, a wealth of experience that can’t be put perma- 
nently on the Government payroll. 

Senator Purreti. Of course you wouldn’t hold that you would be 
unable to get qualified men for the Commission, if the Commission 
were established ? 

Mr. Fartry. I would expect so. But not the same type of men 
who have major interests in other fields. 

Mr. Moore. We explored the budget for Alaska fisheries. It is 
about the same as last year’s. 

Senator Purret.. Mr. Farley testified that he is not expecting, nor 
is he anticipating any increases. 

Mr. Farry. There are no major increases. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Wood is here. It might be explained the bills 
do not propose to change the Commission authority in any way as 
far as I can tell, and we might state for the record there never was 
any idea proposed to restrict commission authority. Is that right? 

Mr. Woop. No, not the International Commission, and not the 
action of the States. 

Senator Purreu.. If there are no other thoughts that you wish to 
cover, we thank you, Mr. Farley, for coming here and thank your 
associates also. 

I am informed that there may be 1 or 2 witnesses here, or there 
may be people in the room who would like to offer some testimony 
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for the record. If there are, we would be very happy to hear them. 
is there any further testimony ¢ 

Mr. Sreev. Mr. Chairman, my name is Raymond E. Steel, counsel 
for the American Seafood Distributors Association. I found out that 
the record is going to be open, so I wish to file a statement, rather than 
to appear now. 

Senator Purrety. The record will be open for some time. You will 
have that in a reasonably short while? 

Mr. Steer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you. It will become a part of the record 
when you present it to the committee. 

Mr. Farley, you said in your testimony that you wanted to make 
some corrections in your typewritten statement. 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrent. Will you have those corrections made and then 
give us the benetit of having that for the record as corrected ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. We will have it tomorrow. 

Senator Purre.y. If there are no further witnesses, is it the chair- 
man’s intention to continue these hearings or does this end it? 

Mr. Moore. I believe this ends the hearings, sir. 

Senator Purre.n. Since I haven't been informed by the chairman as 
to what his intentions are, the hearings will stand adjourned subject. 
however, to call if necessary by the chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for coming. 

(Whereupon, at 10:45 a. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject 
to call of the chairman.) 

(The hearing was later resumed, at 10:55 a. m.) 

Senator Purret.. We will reopen these hearings. I am _ very 
happy to do it and I am glad to know that I have my colleague here 
from the House, Congressman Bates. 

Congressman Bates, I know of your deep interest in this subject. 
We would like very much if you would honor us with a statement as 
to your attitude in this matter, and perhaps you wish also to intro- 
duce some of your people from Gloucester. Before doing so, however, 
we have a letter from my colleague, Senator Kennedy, from Massa- 
chusetts. We will at this time introduce Senator Kennedy’s state- 
ment in the record. Also a statement by David H. Wallace. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 

MAXWELL & HowF, GuIDE SERVICE, 
Uyak, Alaska, March 23, 1956. 


Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Fisheries Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: My original home State being Washington and 
having met you during the war while engaged in civilian defense work at 
Issaquah, in this time of dire need I feel I can call upon you for aid. We in 
Alaska, who have exchanged our United States citizenship for the colonial 
status of residents of Alaska, must have someone to whom we can appeal for 
aid from the injustices imposed by appointive bureaus. 

According to radio newscasts, you are chairman of the Senate Fisheries 
Investigating Committee which is to investigaate and restore the New England 
and Pacific fisheries. Please investigate and alleviate the following situation 
which promises to entirely destroy what was once one of Alaska’s largest and 
finest red salmon runs. These same conditions are causing discriminatory and 
undue hardship on the local resident fishermen and their families. 

The Karluk River red salmon run was once one of the greatest runs in com- 
mercial importance in Alaska. There has been no change in the water con- 
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ditions, spawning beds, pollution conditions or watershed on the Karluk River 
in the last 40 vears. Yet the red salmon run in the Karluk River has steadily 
deteriorated until its commercial importance in the past few years has been 
practically nonexistent. The only factor that can be responsible for this de- 
terioration is the overfishing allowed by the mismanagement of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service who have promulgated the regulations under which this over- 
fishing has been carried on. 

Of prime importance in the conservation of any anadronomous fish run is the 
protection of an area around the mouth of the stream from which the run 
originates, thus allowing an escapement of fish into the stream for spawning 
purposes. Every salmon stream in the State of Washington has such an area. 
Every salmon stream in Alaska, with the exception of Karluk River, has such 
an area. Red salmon, in common with other Pacific salmons, travel with the 
tide on their spawning run. They enter and leave the spawning stream several 
times before beginning their final migration upstream to the spawning beds. 
It is for this reason that areas around the mouths of the salmon streams are 
protected. 

In the past, fishing has been allowed clear to the mouth of the Karluk River. 
This year, while the spring red salmon run is on during the month of June, the 
same condition will prevail. From July 1 to September 1 an area for 500 yards 
on each side of the river mouth will be closed. Why should this area closure 
be postponed until after the red salmon run is over? 

The Alaska Packers Association operates two 200-fathom beach seines which 
extend completely across the mouth of the Karluk River. They are powered by 
stationary winches on the beach and can prevent every fish from entering the 
stream. Purse seine boats operate clear to the mouth of the river and are only 
stopped by the beach seines. Between the two types of gear and the fact that 
each salmon passes in and out of the funnel of the river mouth several times 
very few, if any, salmon ever reach the spawning beds. What pressure has 
caused intelligent conservation authorities to allow such flagrant conditions to 
exist? In the face of the steady depletion of the Karluk River salmon run, 
what excuse can there be for allowing these conditions to continue in 1956? 
Can there be collusion between the Alaska Packers Association and the men we 
are paying to protect Alaska’s most important commercial asset? 

The 1956 fishing regulations open the season in the Karluk River district on 
Kodiak Island on June 1. However, the Uyak section of Karluk district is 
closed to commercial fishing until July 10. Most of the independent resident 
fishermen in this area have operated set gill nets in the so-called Uyak section 
for many years. Closing the Uyak section until July 10 prohibits these people 
from fishing the red salmon run, consequently causing hardship and suffering 
to themselves and their families during the coming year. The closing of the 
Uyak section gives all of the red salmon run to the purse seiners and river-mouth 
beach seines. 

Set gill nets have never offered a hazard to the Karluk red salmon run. Fish 
and Wildlife Service statistics bear out this statement. The value of fish taken 
per year by individual fishermen has averaged less than $2,000 to him. This 
has been the grubstake with which these local people are settling Alaska. 

According to the United States Coast Pilot Manual, Shelikof Strait is the 
third most dangerous waters in the world. Of necessity, boats fishing Shelikof 
Strait must be big, well-equipped boats. And the big, well-equipped boats are 
most often packing-company-owned boats. The Karluk district, less the Uyak 
section, consists entirely of the waters of Shelikof Strait. This, in effect, gives 
the entire spring red salmon run to packing-company-owned boats and beach 
seines. 

The Karluk district fishing season opens 6 weeks before any other district on 
Kodiak Island. The district has been cut in half, practically eliminating fishing 
areas accessible to the majority of the local independent fishermen. The result 
appears to be a carefully engineered coup intended to funnel the last of the 
vanishing Karluk River red salmon run into the cans of the Alaska Packers 
Association. 

To prevent such discrimination and to obtain justice and a fair share of the 
revenue for my own and the other local families in the area, we wish the privi- 
lege of gill netting in the Uyak section of the Karluk district at all times in 
which beach seines and purse seines operate in the outer Karluk district. 

Set gill netting can be opened in the Uyak section of the Karluk district 
merely by having such an opening proclaimed by the local fisheries agent as a 
regulatory announcement. No legislation is necessary other than this. Simi- 
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lar opening and closing of seasons and types of gear are made throughout all 
districts in Alaska. 

Will you kindly give this matter your immediate attention and consideration? 
Many of the people in this area have fished these gill-net sets all their lives. 
They are hard-working producers of food for the Nation. When they are de- 
prived of the opportunity to fish, they have no other resource to fall back on. 
No politically appointed governmental subdivision should be allowed to dic- 
tatorially regulate our colonial citizens into poverty. Yet that will be the situa- 
tion of many of these people if the 1956 fishing regulations are not changed. If 
these resident fishermen are to continue to help in the development of Alaska, 
they must be allowed to continue to operate their set nets as they have in the 
past. 

For the above reasons we plead that you have the 1956 fishing regulations 
changed to allow set gill netting in the Uyak section of the Karluk fishing dis- 
trict, thereby insuring the future of these people who are a part of the backbone 
of the permanent development of Alaska. 

Respectfully, 
JOE MAXWELL. 


UNITED STATES SENATF, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is a statement on S. 2379, S. 3275, and 3339 which I 
should like to have made a part of the record of your hearings on these bills. 

1 certainly wish to commend you for your interest in the problems of the 
American fishing industry and I share the confidence that the industry has in 
your ability to examine these problems and recommend constructive legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F,. KENNEpY. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEvY (DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS) ON 
S. 2379, S. 3275, ann S. 3339 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate you and the committee for scheduling 
hearings on 8S. 2379, S. 3275, and S. 3339, three bills designed to assist our 
American commercial fishing industry in its efforts to recover from a serious 
decline which has evidenced itself during the recent past. I know that the 
entire industry, and particularly the New England segment of it, is grateful for 
the interest shown in its problems by the committee. I know also that there 
is great hope in the industry that some constructive legislation will be recom- 
mended by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and that 
progressive and helpful legislation will result. 


S. 2379, TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR THE FISHING INDUSTRY 

The first of the three bills which I should like to discuss is S. 2879, of which 
I am a cosponsor and which would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make grants to public and nonprofit colleges and universities to promote the 
education and training of professional personnel needed in the fields of com- 
mercial fishing. This bill would complement the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, Public 
Law 466 of the 83d Congress, which provided $3 million a year for basic research 
into the problems of the American fishing industry. 

Although some questions have been raised about the manner in which the 
funds made available by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act have been allocated, I 
believe—and I am joined in this belief by many of my colleagues and by many 
people of the industry who have discussed this matter with me—that great 
progress is being made in the field of fisheries research. However, the presence 
of this information, the new fishing technology which will result from this 
research, and the increased academic interest in the problems of commercial 
fisheries will not in themselves have a sufficient impact upon the industry. This 
new interest, information, and technical knowledge must be translated into 
practical action by fishermen. In order to accomplish this desired result, we 
must have a much greater number of trained people in the fishing industry. 
S. 2379 would move toward that goal by authorizing the provision of financial 
assistance to schools of higher education. I believe this feature of the bill is 


as 
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sound, but I would suggest to the committee that consideration be given to 
broadening the scope of S. 2379 to include education directed to improving our 
fishing industry in secondary schools and in extension schools, in addition to 
the schools of higher learning referred to in the present language of the bill. 

Certainly it is commendable that there be assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities interested in this field, and yet we should not overlook the great need 
for trained personnel at levels below the collegiate and graduate groups. The 
Secretary of the Interior should be given the discretion to determine where 
these funds can best be utilized in the overall interest of the industry. 

We have in the Congress, in the States and local governmental units, and in 
private enterprise, recognized the great benefits to be realized by the fishing in- 
dustry from research. Let us now make it possible for that greater knowledge 
to be of practical assistance to one of our Nation’s oldest and most honorable 
industries. 


S. 3275, TO CREATE A UNITED STATES FISHERIES COMMISSION 


The bill introduced by the chairman of the committee (Senator Magnuson) 
and Senator Kuchel recognizes the failure of the existing organizational structure 
of the Department of the Interior to give the proper emphasis to the problems of 
the American fishing industry. I cannot say that the solution recommended— 
the establishment of an independent agency of the Government directly respon- 
sible to the President—is necessarily the proper solution to this problem. A 
number of my colleagues and I have considered this question and concluded 
that perhaps a more effective method of insuring that the fishing industry receive 
the attention it merits is by increasing the importance of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service within the Department of the Interior. This could be accomplished by 
elevating the Service from its present status as a bureau to that of a division 
within the Department of the Interior, headed by an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. The many functions described in 8S. $275 which would be performed 
by an independent commission should, of course, be performed by whichever 
governmental unit has the basic responsibility for the commercial fisheries 
programs of the Government. If there is no legislative change in the organiza- 
tional structure, or if the administration does not see fit to elevate the Fish 
and Wildlife Service within the Department of the Interior, the concern shown 
by your committee and by those many people interested in the industry should 
spur the Department of the Interior into adopting a more active program ori- 
ented toward assisting the industry in its efforts to solve its present problems. 


S. 3339, CREATION OF A FISHERIES STABILIZATION CORPORATION 


The fundamental principle underlying S. 3339—creation of an organization to 
operate a loan program for fishermen for the construction or reconstruction of 
fishing vessels, for expanding and developing new markets, for increasing the 
production and consumption of fish, and for financing the acquisition of equip- 
ment, facilities, machinery, supplies, and materials—is a commendable one 
and one which I support wholeheartedly. 

Once again, however, I am not convinced that the mechanics suggested for 
putting such a program into motion are the best possible. Since to a considerable 
degree the outlined procedure depends upon the adoption of an independent 
commission of the type recommended in S. 3275, it is clear that adjustments 
would be necessary if S. 3275 were not adopted or were substantially revised. 

Almost every other segment of our economy has available to it a program 
dedicated to assisting that particular group in its efforts to develop and prosper. 
The sad truth of the matter is that the American fishing industry needs not only 
to grow but to regain the prestige and power which it has lost. The national 
interest is certainly enhanced by a strong and healthy fishing industry and it 
is therefore in the best interest of the Nation as a whole that the credit of 
the Federal Government be utilized to assist the fishing industry to a solid eco- 
nomic position. I am frank to admit that some loan and guaranty programs 
undertaken by the Government have not been successful and have been poorly 
administered. It would certainly be my hope, and I know that of the ¢! a.rman 
and Senator Kuchel, the two sponsors of S. 3339, that any program estublished 
for this commendable purpose be conducted in the most effective and efficient 
manner and that, to the extent possible, the interest rates and the nature of 
risks guaranteed be such that the program would not result in any out-of-pocket 
costs to the American taxpayer. As it has in the cases of aid to agriculture, 
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development of electricity, the building of homes and apartment units, and aid 
to small business, the Federal Government should make available to the fishing 
industry the benefits that result from its ability to borrow money at a lower 
rate of interest than is otherwise possible in the commercial world. Lest there 
be any doubt, I believe that the condition included in the bill requiring that no 
loans be made except where they are not available on reasonable terms com- 
mercially is a necessary requirement. 

The great interest evidenced by the American fishing industry in the past few 
years in efforts to improve its own situation through a greater investment in 
research, through greater awareness of the necessity for building markets, and 
through imprvoing the processing of fish demonstrates an earnest desire to 
revitalize the industry. It is appropriate—indeed, it is essential—that the 
Federal Government take every reasonable action to assist the industry in its 
own efforts in this direction. 


STATEMENT BY Davip H. WALLACE 


My name is David H. Wallace. I am the director of the Oyster Institute of 
North America. This is an association of oyster growers and packers located in 
practically every coastal State. The membership of our organization and its 
affiliates totals about 750 and represents close to 90 percent of the oyster produc- 
tion of the United States. 

I would like to say first that we favor the passing of S. 2379. This bill, if 
passed, would open up many new opportunities to develop and realize their poten- 
tial. The oyster industry is particularly sensitive to technical know-how, since 
our production is based on the cultivation of oysters. I suspect that there are 
more biologists for the size of the industry actively engaged in oyster farming 
than in any other part of the fishing business. In many cases the technical 
knowledge that a biologist brings to the business is the difference between a 
successful business and one that just gets by or fails. 

The oyster farmer, even though he may not be a biologist, needs the kind of 
technical assistance that is provided in the second part of this bill. Just as the 
land farmer is almost continuously in touch with his county agent or the tech- 
nician of the Soil Conservation Service, just so in the same manner the fishery 
technician could advise the oyster farmer. 

The oyster production of the United States could easily be doubled if the tech- 
nical information already available was to be applied. This would mean about 
$50 million additional income to the fishermen. Part of the reason that this is 
not being done is not biological, but it is felt that the educational process is the 
only way that the other difficulties can be overcome. 

I would also like to make a few comments on 8. 8275, which is before this com- 
mittee for consideration. It is our feeling that it would be a mistake to separate 
the fisheries from an established Government departnent. While temporarily 
it might develop sufficient impetus to elevate the new agency to a high level of 
recognition, it seems probable that the ultimate result would be a weakening of 
the position of the fisheries. 

We agree with the principle of the bill that there should be an elevation of 
fisheries to a higher level in the Federal structure, but the practical manner to 
do this seems to be within the framework of Government already established. 
3efore we proceed too far, I want to say that our segment of the fisheries indus- 
try has been very happy with the interest shown by the Service in our problems. 
They have worked closely with us and have done a vast amount of research and 
technological work on the shellfisheries, used in the narrow sense of the hard- 
shelled molluscs. While there have been times when our people have felt that 
they would like to have certain things done which the Service was not able to 
do at the time, the aid given has been overwhelmingly satisfactory. Ours, of 
course, is an inshore fishery. We are not beset with the problems of oceanic 
fishing. We recognize that this is a field which requires the top level of Govern- 
ment to handle. It would certainly be most desirable to have this kind of repre- 
sentation on a policymaking level. 

All of our people are interested in imports. Again, we feel that here is a field 
that the fisheries have not had the kind of representation they deserve. This 
is not being critical of the fisheries people, but is a recognition that they have 
not been in the position of making policies in the Government. 


Senator Purrenn, Congressman Bates. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. BATES, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE SIXTH DISTRICT, STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Bares. Senator Purtell, we are happy to meet with you, par- 
ticularly under these circumstances where you have reconvened the 
meeting. I have with me today the mayor of the city of Gloucester 
Mass., and also members of the Gloucester Fisheries Commission. It 
is an organization that has to do with the overall fishing problem in 
Gloucester. Today they want to address themselves not only very gen- 
erally to Senator Payne’s bill which they support, but also to point 
out to this committee the overall problems of the fisheries industry in 
Gloucester. They have been through some very difficult times down 
through the years, born particul: ly of the problems associated with 
the imports which have been coming into this country. 

1 would first like to introduce to you the mayor, Beatrice Corliss, 
who will introduce two other members who will have a brief state- 
ment to make. 

Senator Purretn. We are very happy to have you with us, Mayor 
Corliss. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEATRICE CORLISS, MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mayor Corutss. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Purretit. While I didn’t introduce the bill, S. 2379, I am 
very happy to be a cosponsor of it. It was a bill introduced by 
Senator Payne. 

Mayor Coruiss. We are in favor of the bill. I would like to speak 
particularly about the situation in Gloucester because anything that 
you can do in any way whatsover will certainly help us down there. 

In fact at the first meeting of the new city council on January 5, we 
felt that the fishing industry itself in Gloucester, which is our main 
and practically our only industry, was in such a disastrous state that 
we had to do something more about it and the city council voted 
unanimously to set up a commission under State legislature to look 
into the matter and do whatever could be done to help out. 

We have called in the banks for a meeting with us, and as testified 
by the headline here, the bankers say that boat credit is poor. These 
gentlemen can tell you more about it. They have to take out life- 
insurance policies and sign them over in order to get any credit to 
get money to repair their boats. If it wasn’t for some of the suppliers 
in town, two of whom are with us today, the whole industry, if they 
closed, would just be gone. So anything that you can do will certainly 
help us because we need immediate help. 

Senator Purretn. You are speaking now about S. 2379, Senator 
Payne’s bill. What about the other two bills pending here now for 
consideration, S. 3339 and S. 3275? 

Mayor Coruiss. Any bill that can help us in any way at all we will 
urge, because we feel the situation is so drastic that any kind of help 
in any manner will be of great benefit to us. 

Senator Purrett. Senator Payne’s bill primarily has to do with 
developing personnel, as you know. What about the import situa- 
tion? Is that what has affected you mostly ? 

75850—56——18 
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Mayor Cortuiss. Yes. 

Senator Purrert. Competition from importations ? 

Mayor Cortiss. I would like to call on two members of the Com- 
mission who know the technical aspects of it perhaps more than I do. 

Senator Purrett. We welcome any testimony from anybody that 
will help us in solving this very pressing problem. You may call on 
anyone you Wish. 

Mayor Coruiss. First I would like to call on Solomon Sandler, sec- 
retary of the commission. 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON SANDLER, SECRETARY OF THE 
GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Sanpier. My name is Solomon Sandler. I am a Gloucester 
resident and have been all my life—45 years. 

I have been connected with the waterfront and its various aspects 
for about 25 years, since I have been practicing law. 

In most instances when a lawyer comes before a group he is speak- 
ingasa lawyer. But in this instance I am speaking as a lawyer only 
in the smallest degree. I am speaking as one who has lost money in 
the industry and who has been personally and physically connected 
with the Gloucester waterfront. 

I wish to make it clear, although we know all of the people who are 
actually not connected with the physical aspects of the waterfront, 
that they are trying to do their very best to help the industry. In 
niy opinion the only ones who can express the real feeling, the intimacy 
of the Gloucester waterfront, are those people who are financially and 
physically connected with it. 

For that reason I submit for your consideration that any witness 
who comes down here and speaks as a representative of a group repre- 
sents a particular group only, and in no event does he speak for the 
entire industry. 

We noticed some of the witnesses who appeared here in the past 
week. I think in 1 or 2 cases they purported to speak for the indus- 
try. We contend they do not speak for the industry. They speak for 
themselves and their particular group they represent. 

The commission here this morning—and I am one of them—repre- 
sent in the city of Gloucester every facet connected with the industry 
except one: the importers. W hy do I say that? 

Because only in the past year and a half or 2 years has the situa- 
tion developed where we have suddenly become aware, and we hope 
we can make this knowledge important and understood here in Wash- 

‘ington, that there is an absolute divergence of economic interests in the 
fishing industry today. 

There are on the one hand the importers and there are on the other 
hand the producers of the domestic fish. And their interests are ab- 
solutely the opposite just as night and day. And when somebody 
attempts to speak for the importers, he cannot speak for the domestic 
producers. 

This group here today—and following me will be John Burke, who 
will cover another aspect—I will cover a particular aspect and John 
Burke, Jr., will cover another aspect—we speak for the industry in 
Gloucester comprising the producers, the American domestic pro- 
ducers of the fish products. It is important for this reason: 2 years 
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ago, after many many years of fighting and working, the entire indus 
try as a whole appeared before the United States Tariff Commission 
and finally, after many years of struggle, the Tariff Commission 
decided once and for all that the American industry needed relief. 
One day, before the President was to announce his either approval of 
the Tariff Commission's report or rejection, there suddenly was made 
aware this divergence of interests. If the domestic industry—and I 
say the industry “that we represent—was to be given some benefit, it 
automatically followed—you couldn’t reconcile it—that the importers 
had to be hurt because you couldn’t have your cake and eat it, because 
that is what would happen. 

I will have Mr. Burke cover the business of the imports and the fish 
blocks and the domestically caught fish. 

We have been pressed with an immediate problem, and the immedi- 
ate position of the producers in Giloucester is this: The ex-vessel price 
of the fish for the past 6 years—and I am talking about ground fish— 
haddock, cod, and ocean perch—the ex-vessel price nee ae for 
the past 6 years, from 1951 to the present time, each year, 1951, 1952, 
1953, 19: 4 and 1955, and you will notic e the decline: $7. 87 a hundred 
pounds, $7.83, $7.04, $6. 89, and $6.53. The haddock, with the three 
items we are concerned with 

Senator Purrett. Do you have a prepared statement to leave with 
the committee ? 

Mr. Sanpter. We will leave this, also. I would like to emphasize, 
because it is impossible to take written statements. As I stated at 
the very outset, by simply reading a written statement you cannot pos- 
sibly get the feel, the intimate feeling of the people involved in the 
industry. 

Senator Purrety. You are at liberty to present your testimony any 
way you wish. My reason for the question was to make sure that those 
figures would be available in typewritten form for the use of the 
committee. 

Mr. Sanpier. They will be left with the committee. The haddock 
price from 1951 to the present : $10, $10, $9.60, $7.35, and $6.39. 

Senator Purre.y. This is over.a period of what? 

Mr. Sanpver. From 1951 to the present. The ocean perch, with 
which Gloucester is particularly concerned : $4.88, $4.86, $4.60, $4.10, 
and the lowest it has ever reached, $3.84 at the present. These figures 
are taken from the Fish and Wildlife Service. They are not made up 
out of anybody’s imagination. 

Keeping in mind that the ex-vessel price keeps dropping all the 
time—we are not getting any more money even though there may be a 
greater demand for the product which in turn is being supplied 
the imports—there may be a greater demand—the price is going down, 
and what has happened to our situation? W e have certain expenses 
on the fishing vessel: Insurance for the men, insurance for the hull, 
the costs of repairing, the skilled labor and nonskilled labor, the cost 
of fuel, the cost of wire, and the cost of manila rope. Here is what 
has happened, and it has worked just the opposite. From 1951 to 1955 
this is what happened to the cost of insurance. In 1951 the cost to 
insure a man against personal injuries was $125 per man. 

It has gone up from $125 to $275, $360, $450, and at present it ranges 
between $360 and $500 in a period of just 44% years. It has gone up 
almost 400 percent. 
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What is the reason? It is actually a topic that you can discuss for 
hours and hours. 

The matter of insurance on hulls. That has gone up from 414 to 
51% percent to 8 to 12, and finally ranging between 6 and 15 percent 
at the present. That is the increase in the insurance. 

The cost of repairing: Skilled workmen as far as machine shops are 
concerned, as far as ship captains are concerned, electronics and so 
forth, have gone up from $2.30 to $3.25 in just the basic skills, to $5 an 
hour for the electronic engineers. 

Fuel oil has gone up from 121 > cents a gallon to 14 and 151% cents, 
which it is at the present time. 

Wire rope has gone from 34 to 35 cents, to 39 cents and at the present 
time 49 cents. 

Manila rope from 46 to 48, 50, and 52. That is what has happened. 
You have your possible income which has dropped, but your expenses 
have gone up. How you can reconcile that takes a greater mathemati- 
cian than I. I don’t know, except by legislation such as you gentle- 
men are try ing to create. 

What does all this mean in the overall picture? Apart from the 
fact that the Gloucester vessels are going bankrupt, literally, and the 
latest evidence of a bankruptcy was one that took place, the sale of a 
bankrupt fishing vessel took place this past Saturday. I show you 
the Gloucester Daily Times of Wednesday, March 21, advertising the 
sale of the H'stre//a. The Estrella was built less than 10 years ago for 
a cost of over $150,000 and it was sold this past Saturday at a quarter 
of 12 for $76,000, less than 50 percent depreciation in a period of 7 
years. 

The next sale will take place next Saturday. Mr. Burke will tell 
of the other bankruptcies pending. This is just the most recent one. 

What has happened to these vessels? These are the statistics that 
we took from the Fish and Wildlife and from the United States Cus- 
toms Service. From 1950 to 1955 there were 6 fishing vessels that were 
built over 70 tons. In that period of time there were 30 that were 
either lost at sea or sold foreign or decommissioned. There is a de- 
crease in the major fleet of 24 fishing vessels. Those are the so-called 
large vessels. I took an arbitrary dividing line. I picked 70 tons 
because the line seemed to be clearer at 70 tons. Under 70 tons, by 
coincidence, there were only 6 that were built in that period of 6 years, 
and there were 31 that were lost. 

In other words, a total of 12 vessels built in 6 years. Twelve fish- 
ing vessels built for the city of Gloucester. Sixty-one were gone, 
either lost at sea or decommissioned. The result of all of these vessels 
going has meant a sea Pre if you will, for want of a better word. 
Each one represents a plant. A factory that support 10 men on land, 
if you put that out to sea you ihave a fac tory supporting 10 men. What 
has happened asa result of that? We don’t have enough fishing vessels 
to take care of the fishermen. 

The boats are not making any money as a result. What happens 
tothe men? The younger men now—the old timers, there just are no 
longer any fishermen— the young fellows can’t make any money any 
longer so they just leave the industry. We don’t have the fishing 
vessels and we now do not have the fishermen. That has a ereater 
effect than one would see right on the surface. The point is that you 
cannot make a seaman overnight. 
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In time of emergency you are going to have trouble. Not only can 
you not make a seaman overnight, but duri ing the last war Gloucester 
must have turned over to the United States Navy— -and Congressman 
Bates is aware of that, and Commander Ross, one of our commis- 
sioners, is aware of that—Gloucester turned out a good percentage of 
its fleet over to the United States Navy. 

In case of an emergency today I don’t believe we have more than 
1 or 2 or 3 boats that are satisfactory for use by the Government for 
naval purposes. 

Senator Purrett. How many of those over 70 tons were sold to 
foreign flag ¢ 

Mr. Sanpuer. I know of four. 

Senator PurretL. Engaged in fishing under other flags 

Mr. Sanpuer. Under Canadian flags. I know of four. 

Mr. Burke. I know there are 24. 

Senator Purre sn. It will be interesting, if you have such a list, to 
furnish it. 

Mr. Burke. I can supply the list. 

The Cuatrman. The list will be placed in the official files of the 
committee when it is received. 

Mr. Sanpuer. As a result of all of this, it meant that Gloucester, a 
little community of 25,000 people, had its highest unemployment roll 
in the history of the city of Gloucester this past December and Janu- 
ary. It had 1,878 new claims; 8,600 continuing claims. As I under- 
stand the meaning of those, that means that out of that there were 2,500 
people unemployed in the city of Gloucester, with a population of 
25,000. I don’t know how many employable people there are. But 
2,500 represents a good portion of the employable people in the city of 
Gloucester. 

[ have a financial interest in the shipyards in the city of Gloucester. 
On our commission this morning there are two people who represent 
the basic suppliers of gear in the city of Gloucester—Manuel Domin- 
goes, United Fisheries Co., supplies the basic needs for the so-called 
Portuguese fleet, and Salvatore Ciarametaro represents Gloucester, 
supplying the basic needs of the remainder, the Italian fleet and the 
other fleet. 

Between those two and the shipyards, I submit this for the record 
that at any time these three concerns ever have to call on the boats for 
the payment of the bills, the fishing industry of the city of Gloucester 
would close the next day. And the reason is that there is no more 
credit left to the boats. Just as Mrs. Corliss, the mayor, just pointed 
out a minute ago, when we called the bankers in and asked for their at- 
titude as to the status between the banks and the fishing vessels, they 
told us that it is true they are restricted to statutory limitations and 
they still are a bank and they have depositors’ money and they have 
certain limitations which they must follow, but at the present time the 
credit risk of a fishing vessel is poor. 

As Mr. Burke will explain in a moment, when one attempts to borrow 
money you run into a situation that we have never been faced with 
before. 

Why are we here this morning? Actually when we had our meeting 
in Gloucester on Saturday we were concerned with the fisheries bills 
that were suddenly sprouting in Washington. When the Municipal 
Council of the City of Gloucester started on January 1 or 2 of this 
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vear, they knew the immediate need for the city of Gloucester and 
they created this commission. ‘This is a commission sponsored by 
the city of Gloucester, not by a particular industry. 

Senator Purret.. How long has the commission been in existence ? 

Mr. SANDLER. Since January 2 

Senator Purreitn. Of this year? 

Mr. Sanpuer. Of this year. 

Senator Purreii. Did it supersede another commission ? 

Mr. Sanpuer. There has never been a commission before. This is 
the first time. 

Senator Purretxi. In other words, the situation has become so eriti- 
cal that it was necessary to have a commission and something done 
quickly ¢ 

Mr. Sanpier. That’s right. Unfortunately this commission—and 
we will get to these other bills in a moment—we don’t have the pow- 
er of subpena; we don’t have the power of investigation. All we can 
do is invite. ‘The commission invited all of the various factions of 
the city of Gloucester. We called all the people in. We called the 
machine shops in. We called the gear people in, we called the bank- 
ers in, and we called the Gloucester Fisheries Association, which repre- 
sents, in our opinion, the processors and actually the importers as we 
see it today. Again we wish to make it clear that we are not critical 
of the importers. They are private concerns, and we know that they 
have got to exist also. But we are concerned with the overall effect on 
the city of Gloucester. 

We have six plants in the city of Gloucester, and we are concerned 
with imports. They tell us, what can we do? We get all our fish 
blocks from Canada. You people can’t produce it for us so we can 
sell our product at a competitive basis with the others, Canada and 
so forth, because we have a wide-open trade policy with Canada. Mr. 
Burke will touch on that. 

When we called in the various segments of the industry they all 
told us, and what I am stating this morning and what Mr. Burke will 
complete is a result of our investigation in the city of Gloucester. 
We think we have covered most of the immediate problems of the 
industry. What are we getting at’ We came to Washington not 
only to request permission to appear here this morning, but we have 
an appointment at 3 o’clock in the White House, and we pray to God 
that we can make our points impressive and strong enough that we 

can get the immediate help that we need now. 

The Commission for which these hearings are being held, and the 
Payne bill for which these hearings are being held, are wonderful. 
But they are in the future as far as we are concerned because we can’t 
last until the time when the bills are passed, if they are passed. We 
can’t last that long. 

We believe very sincerly that the actual solution, the real solu- 
tion, is the correction or restriction of the imports. That is what we 
believe. But also we realize that is a long-range program, if not in 
terms of years, certainly in terms of months. We were lucky so far 
that we got through the winter. God knows if we will get through the 
spring because right now we have snow on top of snow on top of 
snow, and all the boats just stay in Gloucester. When the boats 
stay in Gloucester that means they are not fishing, and there is no 
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money coming in, and they don’t pay the banks, the railroads, or the 
gear people, and ever vbody is taking this shellacking. 

This is what we believe for the moment. This is what we are down 
here asking for, and we hope we can convince somebody that we need 
it desperately because we do. We need something to correct this last 
statement that I just made. We need available sources of credit some- 
where. We cannot get it from the banks any longer. And we feel 
that the administrative agency, the executive agency rather than the 
administrative, has the power somewhere along the line simply by the 
signing of a signature to make these funds available. 

We believe that it is in the Merchant Marine Committee somewhere. 
We believe that it is in the Small Business Administration somewhere. 
We believe the funds are available if we can find out if you will help us. 

Senator Purrets. Have your people been turned down by the Small 
Business Administration in seeking loans? What has been your ex- 
perience in seeking loans? 

Mr. SanpieEr. I will have Mr. Burke talk on that. I will close. I 
have covered this side. Mr. Burke will give you some of the more 
practical aspects. But the help we need will be covered by Mr. Burke. 

Senator Purren.. Your figures are interesting and rather astound- 
ing. You say with a population of 25,000 that you presently have 
2,500 draw ing unemployment compensation ¢ 

Mr. Sanpurr. As of January. 

Senator Purret.. Have you any figures as to the total number of 
so-called employables? In other words, what does that represent, 
percentagewise, of those who are able and willing to seek work but 
can not get it? 

Mr. Burke. Twenty-five percent. 

Senator Purre.ty. I would think it might have been. I quickly 
figured that possibly 50 percent of your population is employable. 

Mr. Sanpirr. I have taken more than the usually allotted time in 
these hearings. I appreciate it very much. 

Senator Purret.. This committee is here to get all the information 
it can get to lielp in the deliberations. Time that you require is avail- 
able to you. 

Mr. Sanper. One final statement. Since you were kind enough 
to give us this permission to be heard on these particular bills, we are 
of course in favor of any bill that will educate the fisheries. That is 
the Payne bill. I don’t remember the number. As far as Senator 
Magnuson’s bill is concerned, we are not sure—we haven’t had time 
to actually study it—we are not sure whether a separate commission 
will actually do the trick. But we know that the commercial fisheries 
as such must be a single entity somewhere along the line. Whether 
it is another part of a separ: ate governmental agency, whether it is 
another created commission, we haven’t had time to study that yet 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Purtrety. Thank you, Mr. Sandler. 

Mr. Burke, who I understand is the former mayor of the city of 
Gloucester, we would like to have your testimony. 

Mr. Sandler, may we have a copy of those figures ? 

Mr. Sanpter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purreiyi. We will insert Mayor Corliss’ letter in the record 
at this point. 
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(The letter mentioned above is as follows:) 


GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
Gloucester, Mass., February 27, 1956. 
President DwicghHt LD. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, PRESIDENT: The Gloucester Fisheries Commission, a municipal 
agency of the city of Gloucester under authority granted by the legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectfully requests your consideration 
of the following statements relative to the problems of the Gloucester fishing 
industry and the possible solutions thereto: 

On July 2, 1954, after the United States Tariff Commission had made a lengthy 
investigation of the fishing industry and had recommended restrictive actions 
with respect to imports of groundfish fillets, the President declined to accept 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commission. Your letters to the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and the chairman of the House and Ways 
Committee indicated that you felt that with the advent of fish sticks, the con- 
sumption of groundfish fillets promised to increase substantially within the next 
few years, and the major problems of the industry had been solved. 

Mr. President, we believe sincerely that the situation was not fully presented 
to you. 

The Tariff Commission found that “the domestic industry fishing for ground- 
fish and processing groundfish fillets has already suffered serious injury but 
also that such injury will become more critical.” 

Mr. President, this statement by the Tariff Commission has proved to be 
true for where the situation was critical in 1954, it is now at the disaster 
state. 

We find ourselves in this position: 

1. The consistently low ex-vessel price of fish coupled with the longer trips 
make it almost impossible to get an annual pay load. 

2. The increased cost of operations while the ex-vessel price remains low 
makes it almost impossible for a fishing vessel to operate at a profit. 

The result is: 

1. Many fishing vessels are on the verge of bankruptcy (some have already 
filed petitions in bankruptcy), many of the vessel mortgages are being called by 
the mortgagees and almost all of the vessels are heavily in debt. 

2. The banks have almost “frozen” the credit on vessels and where credit is 
cviven the security demanded by the banks is beyond the ability to provide in most 
cases. This is not in criticisin of the banks because we are aware of their statu- 
tory limitations. However, the banks no longer consider the. vessels per se a 
favorable risk. 

3. The suppliers of gear, equipment, groceries, ete., the machine shops, the 
shipyards, and vessel service concerns, such as insurance firms, have now, with 
but few exceptions, placed vessels on a c. 0. d. basis, because of the inability of 
the vessels to meet their current operating expenses, 

4. No new vessels are under construction for Gloucester use because there is 
no longer an incentive for private investment in fishing vessels. 

5. Young men refuse to go fishing because they cannot make any money. 

6. The existing vessels are not making much-needed repairs nor replacing 
worn-out equipment because the owners do not have the money needed to do the 
work, nor can they get the credit needed. This is a dangerous situation for 
2 major reasons: 

(a) The vessels are becoming less seaworthy and less efficient. During 
World War II, the Navy Department called upon Gloucester vessels for war 
service and Gloucester was proud to be able to provide the needed vessels. 
If the emergency arises now, Gloucester cannot provide satisfactory vessels. 

(b) There are few vessels available for the presently unemployed fisher- 
men. These fishermen are leaving Gloucester for employment in other cities. 
This means we are losing a valuable source of trained seamen for any na- 
tional emergency which may arise. A fisherman cannot be trained quickly. 

7. As a result of the above, general unemployment in Gloucester has reached 
its highest peak in many years. 

The suggested solutions of the problems are twofold: 

1. A permanent solution, in our opinion, is the acceptance of the Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations : 

2. A temporary solution, until a permanent solution can be attained, is the 


following: 
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(a) A program of loans should be made available for current operational 
costs of vessels. 

(b) Establishment of a Government underwriting insurance office for all 
or part of the vessel insurance so that a favorable rate may be charged. 

(c) A program of loans should be made available for construction of ves- 
sels to be amortized over the estimated life of the vessel and with a minimum 
of equity capital. 

Gloucester has done everything it can with her available financial resources. 

Very truly yours, 

GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
By BEATRICE K. Cortiss, Mayor, Chairman. 
TABLES 


tverage ex vessel price of groundfish per 100 pounds 


Cod Haddock Ocean perch 
1951 $7. 87 $10. 0 $4. 28 
1952 7. 83 10.0 4.86 
1953 7. 40 9.6 4. 60 
1954 6. 89 7.35 4.10 
1955, Ist 10 months 6.63 6. 39 3.84 


Landings of these species have decreased annually. The above figures were obtained from U. S. Fish 
I : 


and Wildlife Service 


Average operating expenses for Gloucester fish vessels 


Insurance 


Ins ce 
nsuran hull, based 


Repair services,| py 6) oi), per |Wire, 34-inch, Manilla rope 





Year P.andlI. | te labor per hour, 244-inch 
per man on age of not skilled gallon per foot and up 
vessel . 
| 
Percent 
1951. $125-275 4190-8 $0. 125 $0. 34 $0. 46 
1952... 125-275 | 4ho-8 . 125 . 34 40 
1953 -- 270-450 5446-10 oid s5 48 
1954_- 360-500 519-12 .14 .39 50 
1955 260-500 6-15 . 155 49 52 
New construction of vessels for Gloucester 
Over 70 Under 70 Over 70 Under 70 ) 
gross tons | gross tons Potal gross tons | gross tons Potal 
1950 aan 1 2 3 1954 2 0 2 
1951 0 3 3 1955 0 0 0 
1952 2 l 3 
1953 1 0 1 Total 6 6 12 
Vessels lost at sea or decommissioned at Gloucester 
“ . a 
Over 70 Under 70 Total Over 70 Under 70 Total 
gross tons | gross tons ‘ gross tons | gross tons on 
1950 i 2 4 6 1954 7 6 13 
1951 5 5 10 |} 1955 3 4 7 
1952 5 6 il 
1953 8 6 14 Total 30 31 61 
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Unemployment in Gloucester 





| 1954 


aE Continued | New claims Continued 


1955 


| New claims 





January 5 het ico ia 826 | 6, 669 | 1, 087 7, 085 
February 441 | 5, 886 | 641 6, 103 
March 465 | 4,817 | 600 5, 519 
April 411 | 2,994 | 780 | 3,135 
May ; 249 | 1, 703 | 401 | 2, 327 
June. 300 1, 187 344 | 1, 302 
July 240 1, 068 238 | 1, 028 
August 218 | 697 439 | 1,077 
September. - 247 | 821 | 508 | 1, 232 
October-.- 485 968 721 1, 657 
November : , 1,101 2, 537 1,128 | 3, 046 
December é 1, 576 4, 568 1, 878 | 5, 474 
| 1956 
January ; ates. a Lata e ie 1, 069 8, 659 


Senator Purre.ty. Mr. Burke, do you have a statement ? 


Mr. Burke. No, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. BURKE, JR., CITY COUNCILMAN, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. Burke. As you stated, I am a former mayor of the city of 
Gloucester. I have been in the a. industry for over 20 years. I 
think I know pretty well the situation Gloucester is in. 

Gloucester at the present moment, as far as the fishing industry is 
concerned, is on the precipice of bankruptcy, and I mean bankruptcy 
of the industry. The welfare of Gloucester has alw: ays been since 
time immemorial dependent completely upon the producing of fish, 
the producing of fish by Gloucester boats to be processed by Gloucester 
men and to be packed and shipped out through the country as we 
advanced in our freezing methods and such as that. Because of the 
fact that the State Department in its wisdom, for the overall good 
of the country, has deemed that the industry, as far as the United States 
is concerned, is dispensable, every advantage has been given to Canada, 
Newfoundland, Iceland, and other countries that send it in. They 
work on cheap labor. They work on big government subsidies. If 
we had today in the city of Gloucester what Canada has got, we 
wouldn’t be down here looking for help. They have Government loans 
that give 20 years amortization with 5-percent down. Even to the 
complete outfitting of the vessel with respect to gear and such as that. 
The private banks will amortize the loan based on 3 years, but they 
might te _ 2 more, but it is amortized on 3, and they will extend 
it another 

That is your limit, w a h of course is impossible to get by on. The 
industry today shows, I don’t believe, 1 boat in 100 large commercial 
fishing vessels, 1 boat that is in the black. You mentioned small 
business and loans under the Maritime Commission. I have had 
experience with both. Small Business will not loan unless you show 
a profit. Were we showing a profit, we could go to our local banks 
and get the money. The boats are in the red; therefore we don’t 
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qualify and we were turned down. The Maritime Commission, we 
applied there. 

Senator Purtreny. Is that true of every application made to the 
Small Business Administration by your fishermen ? 

Mr. Burke. We have made test cases and they have been turned 
down. In other words, we picked out specific cases and filed them, 
and we have been turned down. 

Senator Purreti. So you know of no case in which people in the 
fishing industry have been aided by loans? 

Mr. Sanper. F ishing vessels. 

Mr. Burke. Fishing ‘vessels had gotten a few small loans from the 
RFC when it was functioning, but not vessels. We have applied, 
corporations owning vessels have applied under the old RFC, and have 
been turned down. We have applied under the Maritime Commission 
which sponsored a lot of the cargo vessels, tramp vessels, and what not, 
and have been turned down there. Apparently we are too small for 
that type of operation until somebody steps in to help us. 

What I would like you to know—and it doesn’t pertain to these 
three specific bills except the general education that you have in your 
mind when you consider the bills—is this: Gloucester can’t wait for 
long-range help. Sure we need an import limitation. We need tariffs. 
But do we have to wait for the processes of law to get that? We have 
been working on the imports. I was here 12 years ago and the first 
favorable report came in and we were turned down “because of the 
advent of fish sticks, which the President stated would be the salva- 
tion of Gloucester. For your edification I may say that the President 
was never iaore misinformed in his life. The fish sticks are all foreign 
imported slabs that are cut and processed by firms that used to process 
our fish but have found it more profitable to buy the slabs and hire the 
girls—it is about an 80-percent girl business and there are 5 girls 
working on sticks there—they fry them, pack them, and ship them out. 
There isn’t 1 man in 7 or 8 of the workers in the factories today making 
the fish sticks. It now becomes an occupation of women. The situa- 
tion you mentioned, the unemployment in Gloucester, I know from 
my own experience in the council, today the overall payments of wel- 
fare and associated welfare—when I say that I mean old age and aid 
of dependent children and sueh—is between $214 and $3 million on a 
voting population of about 13,000 people. So you can see there is 
something drastically wrong. We have no avenue of escape other 
than help by our Government. 

Senator Purreti. I am interested in your statement about the fish 
sticks. Do I understand that every pound of that fish sticks actually 
is imported ? 

Mr. Burke. Every pound. We cannot produce the slabs cheap 
enough to compete with the foreign slabs. Of course the Government 
did help Gloucester last year by an amendment to the Silican(?) bill 
that went through the House and Senate and was signed by the 
President. They put a very nice tariff on cooked fish, which was more 
or less to my mind a deal for Canada: You make the slabs, we will 
make the sticks, and you saved, Congress saved that end of our in- 
dustry, the fish-stick end of it, which is not the overall majority. 

We representing the city of Gloucester, have to represent what is best 
for the most. The fish sticks naturally help. If they hire 500 girls 
and that money goes into the homes, it helps. The money that the 
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firms make helps. The taxes they pay help. But there is too large a 
segment of our industry that is left unprotected and because of “the 
fish sticks, because of the protection given by the Congress that allowed 
them to survive and show a profit, they have pushed the producing 
end, which has been Gloucester from the beginning, the producing end 
of fish, down into the depths from which there is no escape unless we 
get help. 

As far as your bills are concerned, as Mr. Sandler said, any bill 
that is educational we have to be in favor of it. We are also in favor 
of the educational end of it. So we endorse the Payne bill. As to 
Senator Magnuson’s bill, I personally feel it might ‘be the solution. 
The Department of the Interior, which was ahe ad of us, under Fish and 
Wildlife, are an unwarranted stepchild. They have done nothing in 
my memory, and I have been very active in the industry for 25 years. 
They are courteous and polite when you go there. I have been there 
many times. But that is the end. Perhaps as has been suggested 
another Under Secretary under Interior or an Under Secretary under 
Commerce or perhaps a fisheries commission, something, may be the 
solution. That is the province of you people to find out. But defi- 
nitely anything that we get will be a betterment. because as of today 
we have had no help from Washington in the 20 years that I have 
been active both in the industry and in politics. I feel that the Con- 
gress is getting more cognizant of the situation that the industry 
throughout the country is in, and most particularly the city of 
Gloucester which was his first and hit the hardest, and is still well 
down. 

If there any other questions that I can answer, I will be glad to 
do so. I think Mr. Sandler has covered what I have not. 

natch Purrett. You feel that there are two immediate steps I 
understand that must be taken. No. 1, financial relief, and No. 2, 
protection against imports. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Burke. I think we would have to have the interim help, finan- 
cial help, to take care of the protection that we get from the cutting 
limitation of the imports. I think the limitation of the imports 
would correct the whole situation in a period of time. But we cannot 
survive the interim period. We are bankrupt today. There is the 
boat that was sold, and Mr. Sandler said $150,000. I saw the bill on 
it when it was paid. It was $194,000. And sold for $76,000 on a 
United States marshal sale, one of the best boats that was ever manu- 
factured for the production of fish in the city of Gloucester. Another 
boat is for sale, the Cara Cara, under the same terms. I have two 
corporations owning vessels that I am definitely interested in. Both 
have petitions, involuntary petitions in bankruptcy, presently pend- 
ing against them, which we are trying to fight to stave off and save our 
boats but we know under the bankruptcy law we are bankrupt. 

In other words, when you haven't got the assets to pay the bills 
that are coming up you are bankrupt regardless of how much you can 
plead for mercy, this, that, and the other. I am just stating here, and 
I am stating emphatically, that there isn’t 3 boats in the 100 boats, big 
boats, in the city of Gloucester today, that operate in the black. Most 
of them are living off their depreciation. When you live off your 
depreciation, when the end comes and you deteriorate your boats, you 
are all done. 
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We haven’t got boats today in my mind, other than perhaps 5 or 10 
percent of them, that are fit to go to sea because we haven't got money 
to keep them in condition that they should be in to be seaworthy. 
Unless we get help to either remake them or repair them—and rep: air 
them I mean in a major sense—we will be out of the industry in 2 or 
years because of the fact that men can’t risk their lives to go in ine 
tubs that we have to send them out in. That is a harsh statement to 
make, but it is true. It is only because we haven't the money and 
can’t get the money. I will show you how the banks operate in the 
city of Gloucester today. You saw the headline, which is true. Boats 
are not a credit. They are no good for credit at all. If you happen 
to have money of your own, have some substance of your own, and if 
you can endorse the note yourself, it is a corporation-owned boat, not 
an individually owned boat, and if you will take out life insurance, if 
you're healthy enough to get it, and make it payable to the bank, they 
will loan in one instance I know of, where the boat cost $165,000, with 
the personal endorsement, with the insurance company policy payable 
to the bank, in case of death, they loaned $35,000 on a boat costing 
$165,000. So the percentage is no ‘help tous. <All we ask, if the Gov- 
ernment will give us the same break that the Canadian Government 
gives Canada, if they will give us the same break that the American 
Government gave to Iceland—we built their boats, we built their 
freezers during the war and we now get the fish piled back on us 
we could survive. 

Under the system where we are operating today, in our own indus 
try, we cannot survive. We are done. You can go to any bank in 
the ¢ ity of Boston that has done a lot of boat busines and you can’t 
get a loan no matter who you are because they say we don’t want to own 
the boat and we know the minute we loan you the money we are even 
tually going to own the boat. That is a serious and critical picture 
that I paint. 1 want to stress it as much as I can because it is that bad. 

Senator Purrets, Mr. Burke, we, of course, want to help in what 
ever proper way we can. But actually the financial assistance whicl 


you indicate you direly need is not the answer to your problem, is it / 
I don’t say it isn’t a part of the answer, and I want to think this out 
with you. If you tell me now that less than 5—I think your figure was 


5 or more boats, not a great percentage of your total boats—are today 
in the black, financial assistance is not your answer because it simply 
staves off the day, doesn’t it, when you ultimately will use up whatever 
money you get now and again find yourselves in the red 

Mr. Burke. Very true. I said that would be for the interim period 
while we get. the help we are seeking in June before the Tariff Com 
mission. 

Senator Purrens. That is what I we hoping to develop. So what 
you are in effect telling me is that, No. 1, you have an immediate need 
for financial assistance, and No. 2, you cnt get some relief from im- 
yorts that can be sold here at a price that you can’t meet and stay in 
yusiness. 

Mr. Burke. You understand the picture perfectly. I am glad that 
somebody has told it to you beeause you know it. 

Senator Purren.. I think from the evidence one can’t escape these 
conclusions. 

Are there any questions that you think we might develop, Mr. Wood, 
that you think might be helpful ? 
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Mr. Wood is our counsel. 

Have you, because of the situation in your fishing—and I am think- 
ing of the Payne bill—because of the situation existing in Gloucester 
and in other places from testimony we have heard—is it difficult to get 
young men interested in this business ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Definitely. If no money can be made, who will go into 
it? And those that are in it that have enough gumption to leave the 
city of Gloucester—and it is hard to leave your own home—have left. 
We have 100 fish-boat engineers who are presently towboating and on 
tankers out of New York. Our best men, our cream. 

Senator Purret.. I am interested in that, of course, but I was in- 
terested too in ascertaining whether you are developing new hands for 
your fishing fleets. 

Mr. Burke. I think your bill on that point would be wonderful in 
that the mode of fishing has changed so that a great deal of electronics 
is involved. Any se hooling that will teach electronics and diesel engi- 
neering is bound to help the industry. I assume that the idea of the 
Payne bill is to teach those fundamentals of electronics and navigation 
and diesel engineering. If that is taught it will be of the greatest help. 

Senator Purrert. Actually, of course, it is to cover all fields in 
which skills are needed in the fishing industry. What is the difference 
in price laid down, for instance, in Gloucester, between your fish and 
the fish coming in from Canada and elsewhere 

Mr. Burke. You can only compare that by the finished product. 

Senator Purret.. ee talk about the raw product for fish sticks. 

Mr. Burke. What I am trying to bring out is this: I can tell you 
What we can produce fich sticks for, that is the blocks, and what they 
send them in for. 

Senator Purre ty. I am talking of the block. That is before they 
are processed as fish sticks ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Yes. But they are processed fish, mind you. They are 
processed fish from the other country. 

Senator Purrety. But they are not fish sticks at that point? 

Mr. Burke. No. They come in in a block. 

Senator Purrert. What I am trying to determine is this: You have 
500 girls right now employed in producing fish sticks, but materials 
from which the fish sticks must be manufactured must be obtained. 
If you were supplying those fish sticks you would still use the processed 
materials, you would still employ 500 women, assuming that you had 
the market / 

Mr. Burke. Right. 

Senator Purre.i. So let’s go back to why you couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Burke. You would have 500 men filleting the fish from the 
whole fish, and skinning the fish from the fish, and making the blocks. 
That is what we are missing today. Canada has that. “That is the 
real thing. 

Senator Purrett. Can you tell me now what the difference is in 
price between what your processors of fish sticks pay, and what you 
would . ave to charge ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I say right now the raw fish, in Halifax, would run 
about 2 cents a pound—1% to 2 cents a pound lower than ours. 

Senator Purret.. That is what I wanted to find out. 

And if you tried to meet that price you would have been unable to do 
so with your operating costs / 





( 
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Mr. Burke. We can’t survive at the price we are getting now be- 
cause of the increased costs. Ninety percent of our boats are mort- 
gaged because we are individually owned, most of us, and nobody has 
that kind of money, $150,000 to $200,000 for a boat. You don’t have 
that kind of money. We put up $70,000 and borrowed $80,000 for one 
boat. We lost the boat. It was foreclosed. We paid $155,000 for 
the boat. 

Senator Purrett. Can you give us the actual figures as of some 
date? Maybe today or last week, as between the prices paid for 
Canadian products and the prices that you would have to get 

Mr. Burke. No. We got 7 cents for haddoc ‘k in Boston last week. 
Canadian haddock is 4144 to 5. They are closer to the banks. They are 
right on the banks. W e have to steam 600 miles to start fishing, and 
from 600 to 1,000 miles before we catch our fish, which makes our costs 
that much higher. 

Senator Purrety. I think you have answered my question. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you. 

Senator Purrett. Mayor Corliss? 

Mayor Corutss. Mr. Cody could answer your question perhaps 
little more fully. He is active in that part of it. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. CODY, MEMBER, GLOUCESTER 
FISHERIES COMMISSION, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Copy. On the difference in these haddock, in Nova Scotia they 
can make a round trip in about 3 days. What they have been doing 
in the last 2 years is what we call- -they go out, and instead of dressing 
fish they bring them in round. That is just as the fish comes aboard 
the ice. Then ‘they take them out. If they get 214 cents for them it is 
a big price because it means a little more extra labor to clean them and 
fillet them. Where they are close to the banks they make a round 
trip in 3 days, 4 at the most, and they can do that. Compared to, up 
_ we make a trip from 8 to 10 days. The average price will be 

7 to 8 cents, which is no comparison at all. You couldn't even come 
‘ideas 

Senator Purrett. Have you any other comparative prices on other 
types of fish ¢ 

7 Copy. The largest fish that would go in now would be cod. They 
get 314 to 4 cents in Nov: a Scotia and Newfoundland. When the Vy get 
4 cents it is a real big price for them down there. Here it would be 
from 6 to 7. So they are so far ahead, their labor is so much cheaper 
than ours, that there is no comparison there. 

Birds Eye, at one time I worked for them; we tried it. We tried 
making the blocks in Boston. It was impossible to compete with the - 
At the present time Birds Eye does cut ocean perch in Rockland 
Maine, and freeze them in blocks. But the reason they can do that is 
that they have super trawlers. Being a big company they put the men 
on wages. If they are gone 2 weeks, when they left the dock they 
know, those men know, that they are going to make $270. If they make 
the trip in 10 days they get $270. If they have over 200,000 pounds of 
fish they get a bonus ‘of a cent a pound, which only a company like 
Birds Eye could do. There is no individual who could put a boat on 
wages, for the simple reason that if you made a broken trip you have to 
pay all the bills. If they make a broken trip they get so many differ- 
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ent ways of writing it off it doesn’t make any difference. It is a 
problem of bigness. 

Senator Purre.y. That is very interesting. 

Have you some other witnesses, or Mayor Corliss, have you some 
other people who wish to testify 4 

Mr. Sanpier. Just to complete what Mr. Burke said, many times 
we have come down to Washington, and we have presented the prob- 
lems. This time, of course, the problems are more acute, and we have 
many more facts to substantiate what we say orally. What we want 
to leave with everybody here is an answer to the question that is always 
asked: What have you in Gloucester done to solve your own problems ? 
They have asked us that many times. 

This is what we have done: Mr. Burke mentioned the Judith Lee 
Rose. The Judith Lee Rose cost $240,000. That is the latest of the 
new boats. The /ve/yn Brown is the sister ship. That money came 
out of the life savings of the people of the city of Gloucester, with the 
5 banks putting up $25,000 each. 

The point I am trying to make 1s that these vessels are not created 
by financial institutions, the ‘vy are not created by stock investment com- 
panies, they are created by the very people of the city of Gloucester 
who have actually operated them. And the money that they have 
used to build those boats has come from life savings. They have 
every cent in the world tied up in vessels. The money that they did 
take out of their savings—and it is now down to rock bottom—they 
have hired the best naval architects in the business. The United States 
Government couldn't provide any greater talent than what they have 
paid and bought for. They have bought and paid for it themselves. 
They have hired the best electronics engineers. The United States 
Government couldn’t do any better than that. 

They have hired the best engineering companies in the world, not 
only in the United States but in the world. They have the Cooper- 
Bessemere Co., they have the Enterprise, they have the Catipillar, and 
Fairbanks. All of these companies have provided their talent. We 
have put in as much as our finances can stand, the most modern of 
equipment. When they say to us what have you done about it, there 
isn’t a blessed thing more that we can do. We have the best brains 
possible, and we have used every dollar we can. 

Senator Purre.L. Are these most modern vessels able to operate at a 
profit 4 

Mr. Sanpter. They are just holding their own. They are using 
up the depreciation. The three boats that Mr. Burke mentioned are 
boats that [happen to represent. And they are just in the black. But 
when you put up $200,000 to build a vessel and you get a half percent 
on a return, it is certainly not an inducement for private investment. 

That half percent, mind you, is making money; it is in the black— 
not making money, it is in the black when the vessel is brandnew. 
God knows what will happen when this vessel gets water soaked 3 
or 5 years later when repairs start coming up. That half percent will 
dissipate so fast you won’t know what happened to it. 

One point we failed to mention is our immediate needs. We need 
immediate financial relief just to tide us over until we believe a perma- 
nent solution can be found. One of these immediate needs is doing 
something about insurance. Possible subsidization of the insurance 
costs, possible Government control over the claims, so we would not 
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pay $10,900 and $12,000 as the cost for the Judith Lee Rose—between 
$12,000 and $138,000 just to pay for the insurance on a fishing vessel. 
That is fantastic. If the cost of the insurance is cut in half, at least 
it may make the difference between black and red. That covers it as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Burke. I would like to bring up one more point. 

Senator Purretn. You are at liberty to. 

Mr. Burke. To show the impact of the importation—and you may 
have already heard these figures in other testimony—in 1939 the total 
imports of the United States of fish were 9 million pounds. Five 
years ago, when we were down here, it was about 87 million pounds. 
In 1955 it approximates 140 million pounds. In relation to the 
national consumption of fish, although it has increased, the national 
consumption has increased, the percentage of imports has gone from 
a very small percentage of the national consumption of fish to now, 
I would say, close to 70 to 75 percent, and if it goes along the way it is 
going, there will be nothing left because they buy the imported fish 
first and what they need over and above that they will buy the domestic- 
produced fish. 

If they increase the imports much further there will be no need for 
the domestic production of the fish. 

Another thing I want to bear out, what the Government has done 
in regard to the tariff. In 1931, when the tariff rates were set, they 
were set on whole fish. In other words, it was the whole fish. You 
caught them and that was it. It was 114 or 134, whatever the per- 
centage was, it makes no difference. It is the principle involved. 
Now they have the same rate on the blocks which really are 6 and 7 
fish per pound, and 5 or 6 fish per pound. So actually you have cut 
the rate by one-fifth of what it was. So it is making it even harder 
for us. 

I wanted to bring out those two points so you could see the impact 
of the imports, both on the tariff and the product. 

Senator Purrety. That is very interesting. Have you any other 
witnesses who wish to be heard, Mayor Corliss? 

Mayor Corutss. No. 

Councilman Burke just brought out what Mr. Domingoes wanted 
to bring out. ‘ 

Senator Purrett. We are willing and anxious to have any other 
testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL P. DOMINGOES, JR., MEMBER, 
GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Domincors. I don’t think there is much to add. Mr. Burke 
explained the tariff. 

Senator Purtell, Iam Manuel P. Domingoes, Jr. I just want to ex- 
plain that when the tariff bill was written in 1931, the most they paid 
down there for the whole haddock, for the whole codfish, was a penny 
a pound, That is in Nova Scotia, Iceland, and so forth. When they 
were shipped in here the tariff was more than the actual cost of the 
fish. ‘Today they salvage 34 percent out of a haddock. That is with- 
out the skin, or bone. The plain fillet. It costs them today to pro- 
duce the same thing anywhere between 18 and 20 cents. 

75850—56——19 
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And still the tariff rate is 17% up to a certain amount. Over that 
it is 214 or 214. You see that the tariff, written in 1931, did not pro- 
gress with Pel and the change in the industry. 

Senator Purreit. The relationship has not continued. 

Mr. Domincors. It has not continued. And the blocks coming in 
today cost the dealers about 22 cents. 

Senator Purrett. Are there any differences in this solution as to 
the thinking between the men working out of Boston and out of 
Gloucester ? 

Mr. Domrncors. The men working out of Gloucester and New Bed- 
ford are very, very interested in the ground fish. I think they are 
coming up for heari ing on the fisheries bills. 

Mr. Burke. They concur with us. New Bedford and Boston con- 
cur with this commission. New Gloucester there are the six firms, 
and they are large firms, that prodnee, process the blocks into sticks. 
There is a great discord between the rest of the industry and them. 
You can see it is self-preservation. It is their self-preservation on 
their side and ours on the other. We are all personal friends but we 
have a different interest. 

Congressman Bates saved them by sneaking through that amend- 
ment on the Silican (?) bill, and somebody has to save us. 

Mr. Domineors. All I want to do is explain the difference, what it 
was in 1931, and the difference as it is today. 

Senator Purrett. And it was a point well taken, I might say. I 
appreciate that testimony. / 

Have you any other testimony ? 

Mayor Coruiss. No, sir. We certainly want to thank you for giv- 
ing us your time to hear us. I think you can understand our situa- 
tion. We hope we have been able to help you. 

Senator Purretit. We are public servants, Mayor. Don’t ever thank 
people for doing their duty. It is our duty to hear you. 

Mayor Coruiss. We appreciate it very much. 

Senator Purretn. Iam very much interested in trying to find a solu- 
tion to this problem, not only in Gloucester but all over the country. 
It is very pressing, and one that I think will require a lot of thinking 
and a lot of action. 

Mayor Coruiss. Thank you very much. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you for coming here. The committee 1s 
now in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was recessed. ) 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 

MARCH 23, 1956. 
To: The Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United States Senate. 
From: Congressman William H. Bates, House of Representatives. 

I respectfully request that the following correspondence, which I have re- 
ceived on the various bills directed to assist the commercial fisheries of the 
United States, be included in the record of hearings before your committee. 

A. Communication from the Gloucester Fisheries Association, Gloucester, Mass. 

“There are several fishery bills scheduled for committee hearing during the 
next few days on which I felt I should record with you the position of the Glouces- 


ter Fisheries Association. 
“(1) H. R. 8001, sponsored by the American Tunaboat Association and intro- 


duced by Mr. Wilson of California. I believe this bill will be heard before the 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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“This bill since has been revised. We would have been opposed to sections 
5 and 7 in the original bill. 

“Section 5 of the original bill would have provided in part that ‘the Secretary 
shall establish, operate, and maintain a program of loans for construction or re- 
eonstruction of fishing vessels, and for operation capital and facilities loans 
needed by fishermen’s associations or cooperatives, etc. 

“That portion referring to fishermen’s associations or cooperatives could be 
extremely dangerous and well could undermine our present established firms 
that have spent thousands of dollars in building up their own facilities. 

“Section 5 has been substituted in the new bill for section 5 (a) (b) in the old 
bill and reads as follows: ‘With a view to mitigating the effects of fluctuating 
ocean or market conditions upon the domestic fishing industry the Assistant 
Secretary shall have the responsibility of working out, in consultation with the 
affected fishermen, fishermen’s associations and cooperatives, plans and means 
for providing necessary credit relief to tide over periods of fish scarcity or 
surplus.’ 

“You will note the word ‘cooperatives’ is included. We feel this is a very 
menacing term for the reason given in commenting on section 5 (a) in the old 
bill (S001). There is no mention of fish processors or fish processors associations, 
nor any mention of fishing vessel owners or fishing vessel owners associations. 
Certainly these categories should be included. 

“Section 7 in the original bill referred to import controls and in substance 
would have provided that the President could, if investigations made by the 
Tariff Commission should prove it necessary, establish and impose rates not in 
excess of 50 percent ad valorem or quantitative limitations on imported fish 
items. 

“With the newly developed fish stick industry in which six of our local firms 
presently engaged, any limitation on the amount of imported fish blocks from 
which fish sticks are processed could be most disastrous. It very well could 
shut off the supply of these blocks essential to these firms to continue in business, 
or drastically curtail their operations. 

“The redrafted bill completely eliminates section 7 in the original bill and sub- 
stitutes for it section 4 (a) which provides in substance that the Assistant Secre- 
tary shall conduct continuing studies and periodically report on the production 
and flow to market of domestically produced and foreign produced fishery com- 
modities, ete.: and section 4 (b) which provides that the Assistant Secretary 
shall report to the Congress annually with respect to each fishery product which 
is imported into the United States the trends in domestic production, employ- 
ment, prices, profits, wages, decline in sales, condition of inventories, trend of 
imports, proportion of the domestic market provided by domestic production, ete. 

“We approve of section 4 (a) and (b) in the revised bill. 

“With the inclusions suggested in reference to section 5, we are in favor of the 
new bill as drawn. Should there be any amendments to this redrafted bill 
naturally we would have to withhold our endorsement until we can determine 
just how any such amendments might affect the local industry. 

(2) Senate 8275, filed by Senator Mavnuson. This bill would establish a 
United States Fisheries Commission and transfer to that Commission all fishery 
activities presently under Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of 
Interior, We understand this bill may be revised. Our association is in favor 
of the general purposes of this bill but feel that instead of establishing a fisher- 
jes commission, all activities centered’ about the domestic fisheries should be 
set up in a Department headed by a Cabinet officer, and we feel the proper 
department is the Department of Commerce. 

*“(3) Senate 2339. We are opposed to section 3 of this bill for the same reasons 
given in opposing section 5 of the original H. R. 8001. We also are opposed to 
section 5 of this bill for the same reasons that we were opposed to section 7 of 
the original H. R. 8001. 

“(4) Senate 2379, filed by Senator Payne of Maine is a good bill. It is to be 
amended, we have sat in on discussions of it, and are in full agreement with its 
purposes. The bill should be passed in its amended form.” 


B. Memorandum from Mr. Frank R. Loeffler, Executive Vice President, Glouces- 
ter National Bank, Gloucester, Mass., on bill proposed by American Tuna 
Boat Association 

“Without doubt, transferring commercial fisheries from the Department of 


Interior to the Department of Commerce would be beneficial to the fishing 
industry. 
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“Section 5 is one of the most important sections in the bill and the successful 
solution of the industries problems depends largely on the provisions of this 
section 

“The proposed program of loans for construction and reconstruction of fishing 
vessels under section 5-A should be made available to individual owners and 
corporate owners as well as to associations or cooperatives. 

“The proposed program of commodity loans as provided for in the second 
sentence of section 5-A, in my opinion, is not sound. This program appears to 


be similar to the one presently in effect for agriculture which, as we all know, 
has hore ht about huge surpluses in wheat, butter, ete. at a tremendous cost 
to the Government It acts as a subsidy and invites overproduction. It would 
be much more preferable to allow the law of supply and demand to operate 


insofar as domestic production is concerned, with some form of import control 
to be nrovided for in section 7. 

‘The cost of operating fishing vessels has increased tremendously over the 
past Tor S vears and one of the items of expense that has greatly increased is the 
cost of insurance. In my opinion some form of Government guaranty of hull 
insurance and protective and indemnity insurance would be much more prac- 
ticable and would be of direct benefit to the fishing vessel owners. Further- 
more it would revitalize the American insurance market. The cost of such a 
program through the Government would be negligible compared to the present 
cost of the commod'ty program as provided for in section 5. 

“The hull insurance market in the United States for fishing boats at the 
present time is very narrow and limited, with very high premiums on all but the 
newest vessels. A large proportion of th's type of insurance is now underwrit- 
ten in England, whereas it should be teken care of by American underwriters. 

“Practically all of the protection on indemnity insurance is written by 1 or 2 
English companies. It is suggested that the Jones Act be amended and that 
the liability end take into consideration the feasibility of applying the princi- 
ple of workingmen’s compensation law to vessel liability cases. Such a policy 
should also contain a deductible franchise clause relieving the underwriter of 
claims up to a specified amount. Such a clause has two advantages 

“(1) The owner can tell his e-ptain and crew that any losses up to a 
stated amount come out of his pocket and thus try to induce him to exercise 
a high degree of care in the operation of the vessel. 

*(2) the underwriter is relieved of any small claims that are very expen- 
Sive to adjust and that entail costs out of all proportion to the amounts in- 
volved. 

“The overall resulting benefits of the above insurance suggestions are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The fishermen would receive prompt and reasonable settlement for 
insurance. 

“(2) Insurance companies would not have huge unsettled claims pending. 

“(3) The Federal courts would have fewer cases. 

“(4) Lower pvemiums would be in effect which would reduce operating ex- 
penses directly for the fishermen. 

“Section 7: In my opinion, tariff protection as provided in this section would 
not be necessary if quotas or quantitive limitations are adequately provided 
for.” 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. Kaytor,. New ENGLAND FISHERIES TECHNOLOGISTS, ON 
S. 2379 


My name is John D. Kaylor. I represent the New Encvland Fisheries Technol- 
ogists who endorse S. 2379 as amended. Our organization is composed of technol- 
ogists and specialists in various sciences who have associated thems*lve for the 
purpose of expanding the usefulness of technology in the fisheries common to our 
region. One of our objectives is to promote better understanding of the applica- 
tion of technical knowledge to fisheries problems. 

Now that phrase “application of technical knowledge to fisheries problems” 
implies two significant considerations. The first is that technical knowledge is 
available and the second is that there are problems in the various fisheries. We 
do acknowledge that such information is available and is presently being used. 
At the same time we must also confess that dissemination of such knowledge is 
appallingly poor when compared with that of agriculture, for example. 
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We need better dissemination of technical knowledge and skills and we need it 
badly. It’s through better and more widespread fisheries education that we can 
help ourselves in spite of rising costs and ever-increasing imports from subsidized 
fisheries of foreign nations. 

This bill should aid tremendouly in supplying information at a level where it is 
found the least and needed most. 

Consider for a moment the commercial fishery—its history, present position, 
and how it got that way. The commercial fishery is America’s oldest industry. 
Nearly a hundred years before the Pilgrims settled in Massachusetts the fishing 
banks off North America were being exploited by hardy Europeans just as their 
descendants are doing today. Early colonial life depended in large part upon 
marine fisheries not only for subsistence but also for purposes of trade. As time 
passed there was a decided shift to an economy based upon agriculture as the 
country expanded westward from the Atlantic. 

Then came the industrial revolution and again the economy of this country 
shifted—this time from agriculture to our present industrial economy. Coinci 
dent with these changes there arose the magnificent development of science 
both biological and physical—with all the attendant technical crafts which now 
we take for granted. ‘The application of science to agriculture and industry was 
natural and understandable. The need for it existed and besides it was much 
easier to apply some particular phase of science to a stationary field of corn or a 
piece of lifeless metal than it was to attempt to do the equivalent to a school of 
tish that might be here today and gone tomorrow in a world still largely unknown 
and unexplored by man. 

It’s natural then that there have arisen educational activities such as 4-H 
Clubs, extension service, trade schools, shop and vocational courses, to name a 
few. Only a shoal draft intellect would deny their usefulness. Yet it is more 
than strange that there is no equivalent education in fishery matters. The need 
for such exists in the commercial fisheries just as much as in agriculture or 
industry. This type of education would provide for the establishment of a well 
informed group of key people both ashore and afloat that is now searcely available 

It will provide for a class intermediate between professional technologists and 
individual workers. The building up of a group of such trained workers should 
accomplish the two things in commercial fisheries that it has done in agriculture 
and industry. The first is to provide an atmosphere conducive and receptive to 
advanced education, and the second is to provide a stock from which future and 
better trained leaders will arise. 

Certainly the proposed legislation is modest. The bill asks for nothing that has 
not already been done for other phases of our economy. Yet it’s ironic to see this 
country almost solicit other nations to take our money for economic development 
while those same countries have already established Classes in fisheries education 
of the very type we are seeking by means of this bill. 

In view of this we heartily support S. 2379 as amended to place more emphasis 
on fisheries education at the secondary school level or its equivalent, 





MAINE SARDINE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Watertown, Mass., Mareh 29, 1956 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate Com 
merce Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: The Maine Sardine Packers Association, which rep- 
resents a large majority of the State’s 34 canning companies, wishes to go on ree- 
ord as opposing 8. 3339, which, as we understand it, is a bill to provide for the 
stabilization of the domestic fisheries industry in the United States through the 
creation of a Fisheries Stabilization Corporation. 

It is our belief that suitable means for accomplishing most of the services and 
activities provided by this legislation are already available through existing agen 
cies, either public or private. 

In our opinion, passage of this bill would create a state of confusion in the com- 
mercial fisheries industry that would eventually react harmfully to the best inter 
ests of all concerned. By separate letter, this date, we are urging passage of S 
3275, in principal, which would strengthen commercial fisheries on the Govern- 
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ment level and thus provide for a more realistic and aggressive approach to the 
needs of the industry by its elected and appointed representatives. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE C. SEYBOLT, 
President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of March 1956. 


[SEAL ] é Rocer L. Day, 
Notary Public. 





MAINE SARDINE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Waltertown, Mass., March 29, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Macnuson: The Maine Sardine Packers Association, represent- 
ing a large majority of our State’s 34 canning companies, wishes to go on record 
as favoring, in principal, bill S. 3275, which we understand is designed to estab- 
lish a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect to the development, 
conservation for preservation, management and the use of fisheries resources, to 
create and prescribe the function of the United States Fisheries Commission, and 
for other purposes. 

We feel that the need and justification for the Federal Government to provide 
more adequate leadership for and realistic recognition of the importance of the 
Nation’s commercial fisheries is long past due, and that this legislation is a 
worthwhile vehicle to achieve that end. 

Furthermore, we have no doubt that the administrative and policymaking 
bodies for supervision of the commercial fisheries need to be upgraded in the 
structure of government. 

A Commission, as set forth by S. 3275, may be the answer, but we do feel the 
committee should explore and consider other suggested alternatives, such as the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary of the Department of Interior for Fish- 
eries, or transfer to Commerce, with an Assistant Secretary of that Department 
assigned to do the job on a full time basis. 

We suggest that a Commission, within a major department, such as the Mari- 
time Commission, would be more effective than a Commission plan, which would 
be more or less an orphan in Government and, therefore, handicapped in working 
with Congress and other agencies. 

There are advantages of the Commission—or organization—being a part of 
either Interior or Commerce, but we wish to emphasize that we would not be 
satisfied with a top man of less than Assistant Secretary level. 

The idea of divorcing commercial fisheries from wildlife has appeal to us and 
we believe should be given serious consideration, as these are two distinct fields 
of activity, with but little in common. 

In making the foregoing recommendations, we do so on the assumption that 
all present duties, responsibilities and authorities of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, in connection with commercial fisheries, would be turned over to the new 
setup and consolidated entirely in the one organization. 

We most heartily support the proposal that Congress declare and establish a 
national policy for the commercial fisheries that would guarantee fair and 
equitable consideration of this widespread and very diverse industry. 

These two actions will go a long way toward raising the standards of our 
commercial activities on the Government level and by their very enactment will 
enable some of the other problems to be solved. Stabilization, or control, of ex- 
ports and imports should be deferred until the new organization has had a 
reasonable length of time to cope with and endeavor to solve the problems of 
the commercial fisheries through the medium of existing laws and cooperating 
agencies. 

We respectfully request that this statement be made a part of the record in 
connection with S. 3275 and considered by the committee along with oral testi- 
mony at the hearings and other written statements. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE C. SEYBOLT, 
President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of March 1956. 


[SEAL] RoGer L. Day, 
Notary Public. 
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ASSOCIATION OF Foop DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 
New York 13, N. Y., April 2, 1956. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Fisheries Subcommittee, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: Our attention has been called to the two bills, 
S. 3275 and S. 8339, on which hearings were conducted during the week of 
March 19. 

Those members of this association who are primarily engaged in the importa- 
tion and distribution of canned fish want to make known their opposition to 
certain provisions of this legislation. 

We are in accord with any efforts looking toward legislation designed to 
provide needed assistance to the fisheries industry of this country, such as is 
proposed by the Payne bill, S. 2379, and with those provisions of S. 3275 and 
S. 3339 which are designed to recognize the importance of fisheries in the 
national economy and to increase the stature of the industry within the execu- 
tive departments of Government. 

As to the type of organization best suited to carry out the policy of the 
Congress with respect to raising the stature of the fisheries industry, we are of 
the opinion that centralization of existing functions of the executive depart- 
ments in one of these departments would provide the best solution and would 
tend to operate more effectively than would a commission. However, a decision 
of this nature is one for determination by the Congress alone. For this reason, 
we will limit our comment as to 8S. 3275 to this statement. 

With respect to S. 3339, it is our opinion that the existing agencies in the 
executive branch of Government are now serving the fisheries industry with 
respect to most functions proposed in the new legislation and that their authority 
could be expanded to such extent as is necessary to establish and operate the 
proposed stabilization corporation. 

Our major concern with the proposed legislation is in connection with section 
5 of S. 33389. We would like to invite attention to the fact that the duty on 
almost every canned fish item and certainly all such items representing any 
reasonable volume of trade has been reduced or bound under the trade agree- 
ment procedures, and that, therefore, there exists presently in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act an adequate procedure for relieving or avoiding injury to domestic 
producers by reason of excessive imports. For this reason, and others which 
will be stated below, we feel that the provisions of section 5 (a) and (b) are 
entirely unnecessary and restrictive. Not only does the inclusion of these pro- 
visions in the bill introduce a highly controversial feature which might tend to 
defeat the broader proposals of the legislation but it implies, without any basis 
in fact, that imports are responsible for whatever problems the domestic industry 
may fancy they are now or will be faced with in the future. 

The import restrictions proposed in sections 5 (a) and 5 (b) are entirely 
too broad in their implications. We feel that, as stated above, there are ade- 
quate procedures existing to take care of import problems as they may arise 
from time to time with respect to directly competitive products. To select an 
arbitrary peril point appears to be highly discriminatory and the effects of such 
actions as are proposed in these sections of the bill could actually react to the 
disadvantage of the domestic industry by reason of the fact that overall con- 
sumption of any given canned fish item might be severely limited, thus increas- 
ing prices to a point where consumers would turn to other and less expensive 
high protein foods. It must be remembered that the increased consumption of 
canned and frozen fish in the United States has been brought about -by the 
maintenance of reasonable price levels and that such consumption cannot be 
maintained if the supply is to be limited by artificial means. A reduction in 
supply is necessarily followed by an increase in price. 

From another very practical viewpoint, the peril point provisions, if applied, 
would be based on domestic production of the preceding year without regard to 
the availability of domestic supply in a current year. The migratory nature of 
most fish is well known and fishing involves uncertainties and gambles because 
of this fact. The import restrictions proposed fail to provide a flexibility of 
action in order to take care of current or threatened shortages following the 
imposition of a quota. The legislation in this connection fails also to provide 
criteria on which the proposed Fisheries Commission would base determinations 
as to whether or not imports have caused or threatened injury or hardship to 
the domestic industry. 
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Having in mind the extensive efforts of certain segments of our domestic 
fishing industry during the past 5 or 6 years through legislation and adminis- 
trative procedures to restrict the volume of imports, we are aware of their 
fears of a high level of imports without regard to increasing consumption or 
the needs of the consumer. For this reason we believe that unless some rea- 
sonable criteria for action on the part of the Fisheries Commission is written 
into the levislation that such legislation could and might very well result not 
only in a decreased consumption, with its attendant effect on the domestic 
industry, but would so harass the importers as to practically eliminate the avail- 
ability of imported supplies. 

We cannot conceive of any conditions which can be brought about by reason 
of imports which would justify the unreasonable hardships which the provisions 
of section 5 would impose on importers. 

Section 5 (¢) of S. 3339 in our opinion is completely unreasonable. It im- 
poses requirements even with respect to those products which are not produced 
in this country in suflicient quantities to meet market demands. It establishes 
an additional documentary procedure without resulting in benefit to anyone. 
We cannot find in the bill any authority whereby the Fisheries Commission 
could determine what constitutes adequate health and sanitation standards, and 
by long experience we can assure the committee that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is diligently protecting the consumers’ interests in this respect. 

The same comment applies to section 5 (e). The provisions of law now re- 
lating to labeling are fully effective. We can see no reason for an assumption 
that an additional agency of Government should be injected into this technical 
field solely with respect to fish products unless it is the intention of the legisla- 
tion to so complicate the problems of foreign packers and American importers 
as to discourage them from struggling to maintain their current levels of busi- 
ness operations. 

The effect of the restrictive provisions of section 5 of the bill in its entirety 
constitutes an unwarranted reversal of our foreign economic policy, to the extent 
that the friendly nations which supply us with fish products are limited in 
their dollar earnings from purchasing the products of our farms and factories, 
and our entire economy suffers. 

In conclusion, section 5 of S. 3339 represents an extremely selfish approach on 
the part of a single segment of our economy to advance its profit position at 
the expense of long-established American importers and distributors, but even 
more important, at the expense of the consumer and the general welfare. 

Respectfully submitted. 

I, S. CLUTHE, 

Chairman, Import Merchants’ Canned Fish Section. 
Victor Cory, 

Chairman, Import Agents’ Canned Fish Section. 


ATLANTIC TRADING CORP., 
New York N. Y., April 4, 1956. 
Re S. 3339. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR: We are engaged in the business of the sale and distribution 
of both domestic and imported fish and fish products, and wish to register our 
opposition to the above-proposed legislation. 

We have carefully studied the terms and provisions of S. 3339 with regard to 
the flow of fish and shellfish in interstate and foreign commerce and all state- 
ments made during the course of the hearing. 

The record of the hearing discloses that even the domestic industry is not uni- 
formly in favor of the proposed bill. The statement of Charles E. Jackson, repre- 
senting the National Fisheries Institute, Inc., which organization consists of 
practically all segments of the fishing industry, states that its membership has 
agreed to disagree on the subject of imports. 

The statement of Mr. Charles R. Carry of the California Fishing Canners 
Association sets forth that his organization is definitely opposed to S. 3339 and 
he points out that there is no crisis confronting the entire fish industry and that 
only certain segments of the industry have complained of difficulty. 
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The salmon industry’s difficulty arises from a scarcity of fish, not an influx of 
imports. 

The shrimp industry, as represented by the statement of Manny Sanchez, of 
the Texas Shrimp Association, is enjoying a good market and is still growing 
nicely and they have no difficulty with imports. As a matter of fact, we do 
not-produce sufficient shrimp in the United States to serve the existing market 
and must rely upon imports. 

The complaints concerning imports come mainly from the tuna industry and 
from the New England fishermen, as represented by the Massachusetts Fisheries 
Association, Inc. These industries have recourse to the existing provisions of 
the escape-clause and peril-point principles of the present Trade Agreements 
Act, and in fact, the Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Ine., has already 
availed themselves of said provisions of the act. 

The import provisions of S. 3339 are a duplication of the said act; and as such, 
are unnecessary. The establishment of import quotas is a poor way to conduct 
international trade. The welfare of our country depends to a large extent 
upon international trade and we cannot take the position of invoking import 
quotas without expecting foreign countries to do likewise. 

In connection with fish, imports of a great number of varieties of fish are nec- 
essary and will not cause any injury or complaint on the part of the domestic 
industry. That portion of the industry which feels that it is being hurt by 
imports has recourse for relief under existing provisions of the law, and to enact 
S. 53389 would, in our opinion, raise additional barriers to international trade 
and be detrimental to the welfare of the United States. 

We are accordingly opposed to the enactment of S. 3839 and request that this 
letter be made a part of the record of the hearing in connection with same. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLANTIC TRADING CorpP., 
LEON RUBIN, Vice President. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 23, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Sir: Our organization wishes to be recorded in strong opposition to the pro- 
vision in section 5 of your bill, S. 3339, now being considered by your subcom- 
mittee, which proposes to impose import and marketing restrictions on foreign 
fish and shellfish and their products. As a matter of principle, our organization 
has consistently opposed the use of quotas rather than tariffs as a means of 
regulating our import trade or for needed protection of domestic industries. As 
we have stated to many committees of the Congress in the past, we shall always 
oppose bills or sections of bills providing for the imposition of quotas on any 
product imported into this country. We call your attention to Senate Report 
No. 1312 on foreign economic policy issued by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on January 5, 1956, which clearly states the case against the use of quotas 
as follows: “Quotas imply the assignment of shares and this inevitably means 
that choices must be made among countries of supply and individual traders. 
The opportunities for favoritism, for economic strangulation, for international] 
hard feelings and reprisal, and for personal corruption are unlimited.” We 
heartily subscribe to this statement. If we are to impose quotas on fish prod- 
ucts, we respectfully ask what is to prevent other countries from imposing 
quotas on our exports, including our important exports of canned salmon and 
other canned fish? Please insert this telegram in the transcript of the hearings 
on §. 3339. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., 
By Harry 8S. RADCLIFFE, 
Haecutive Vice President. 
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THE UNITED STATES SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Hearing held before Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on Senate 
bills 8S. 2379, S. 3275 (revised by committee) and 8. 3339, 84th Congress 
MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF JAPAN FROZEN Foops EXPORTERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The President of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in declaring the 
week beginning May 20, 1956, as World Trade Week, issued the following 
proclamation : 

“Whereas it is the continuing desire of the people of the United States to 
strengthen our ties of fricndship with all nations of the free world and to foster 
understanding and cooperation among them; and 

“Whereas international trade, travel and investment make vital contributions 
to international stability and the mutual development of resources, security, and 
culture; and 

“Whereas the erpansion of international, social, cultural, and business relation- 
ships promote the unity and solidarity of the nations of the free world; and 

“Whereas the national interest requires that we join with friendly nations in 
dealing with our trade problems on a cooperative basis ; 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim the week beginning May 20, 1956, as World Trade 
Week; and I request the appropriate officials of the Federal Government and 
of the several States, Territories, and possessions, the observance of that week. 

“T also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, and civic groups, as well 
as people in the United States generally, to observe World Trade Week with 
gatherings, discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other appropriate activites 
designed to promote continuing awareness of the importance of world trade to 
our economy and our relations with other nations.”  [Italies ours.] 

Because of its broad applicability and its pertinence to the proposed legislation, 
Japan Frozen Foods Exporters Association deems it appropriate to voice its 
thoughts, albeit those of a trade group in a foreign though friendly nation. 

At the outset it is desirable to declare that this association is exclusively 
engaged in exporing from Japan to importers in the United States, and solely 
interested in trade in the specific product of fresh or frozen albacore tuna 
rounds. This, as is well known, is a bulk product which is processed here. By 
limiting this presentation to our product, fresh and frozen tuna, we do not 
approve this legislation in its application to any other type of tuna import. 

As to 8. 2379, we believe that it is doubtful if anyone could deny the desirability 
and propriety of additional educational facilities in any subject, including fish- 
eries. This would be of benefit to us, too. 

The subject matter of the bills S. 3275 and §S. 3339, their form and purpose, are 
all matters solely within the determination of the Congress. However, in the 
belief that one of the main objectives of these measures, is an import restriction 
upon our product, frozen tuna, we desire to call particular attention to the effect 
such action would have on the economy of our two countries, and especially the 
local domestic consumer in the United States. 

The American governmental and professional experts in the fishery industry 
have, we believe, established the following: (1) That there has grown up in the 
United States an increasing demand for the white or albacore tuna; (2) that 
the domestic catch of the white meat albacore tuna is not now, and has not been, 
and it is a question as to whether it ever will be, sufficient to meet the demands 
of the packers or canners in order to supply the demands of the domestic con- 
sumers; (3) that unless undesirable results are to be permitted to eventuate, the 
packers or canners must procure, if available, white meat albacore tuna; (4) 
that the white meat albacore tuna are found in commercial quantities on the 
Japanese side of the Palific Ocean in areas where the catch may be commercially 
profitable for export. 

No form of legislation can control the ocean areas in which the albacore tuna 
will swim and no kind of legislation should determine, direct, or control the 
wishes and demands of the domestic consumer as to the type of tunafish they 
prefer, and unless the legislation can effect such result it is futile, fruitless, 
and contrary to the best interests of both nations. It would deprive the proc- 
essor of this type of fish necessary to produce a quantity essential to meet the 
domestic consumer requirements. Any limitation upon imports of frozen tuna 
will not increase the domestic catch since the fish in commercial quantities are 
unavailable in the waters fished by domestic fishermen. Not only would such 
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an impost not help the domestic fisherman but it would seriously affect the 
domestic consumer in depriving her of a special type of food. 

If a quota were placed on frozen tuna it would, in our opinion, affect dis- 
advantageously the price to the domestic consumer. 

There is no crisis in this industry which needs this legislation to correct. 
The extravagant demands and assertions of the proponents of these measures 
cannot be sustained. They go so far as to suggest Japanese control of ocean 
food resources, which is impossible of attainment. Mr. Jeff Kibre in his state- 
ment before the committee said: 

“Tf we fail to act now we may discover, when it is too late, that such coun- 
tries as Japan will have seized control of a large share of the ocean food re- 
sources.” 

We believe it to be economically unsound to place any restriction on raw food- 
stuff material. The ills of the domestic fisheman are uniformly attributed to 
the import of frozen tuna at a price, because of cheap labor abroad, lower than 
the domestic price of tuna of the same species. These claims are unfounded 
and untrue because the record shows to the contrary. <A convenient and mis- 
leading quotation of the f. o. b. price in Japan, without adding the cost of trans- 
portation to this country, reflects an intent to deceive. When the two are 
considered it will be found that such claims merit no consideration. May we 
suggest that the competition complained of is not due to imports of tuna, but 
may find its origin in the price of other protein foods, such as chicken and 
other meats. 

It is not for us to assert what is good for the economy of the United States, 
and we merely point out that security based upon a fixed asset, such as an 
acre of ground, is a vastly different matter to security based upon the migra- 
tory nature of fish. It should always be remembered if there were no demands 
for the fresh and frozen tuna by importers in the United States there would be 
very little export of that food from Japan. 

In line with the President’s proclamation herein set forth, and applying its 
intent specifically to the importation of raw tunafish from Japan, it should be 
pointed out that while Japan is probably the largest exporter of frozen tuna 
to this country, it is also the largest purchaser in the world of American agri- 
cultural products; that it buys more wheat from the United States than any 
other nation in the world; that the exportation by Japan of frozen tuna is its 
second largest export, next to silk, that produces American dollars so necessary 
to the Japanese trade with the United States, and that any degree of depriva- 
tion of such ability to export would seriously cripple the economy of Japan 
whose upbuilding and advancement is so necessary and so desired. 

We in Japan find it advantageous to trade those products of which we have 
abundance to meet the scarcity and consumer demand in the United States. We, 
in turn, buy from the United States the products needed by the Japanese. Trade 
is a two-way operation. If, as here proposed, we are unnecessarily limited, 
where are we to get the dollars to buy the many foodstuffs and products needed 
in Japan and which the merchants in the United States are so eager to sell? Our 
trade must continue if we are to regain a status among the nations of the 
world, free and independent, rather than be the recipient of aid, repugnant alike 
to both the giver and the receiver. Japan also desires to establish, continue, 
and promote amity and good relations with all countries. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that S. 3275 and S. 3339 be not reported by 
your committee for the following reasons: 

(1) That it would seriously interfere with our international relations; 

(2) That the continued importing of fresh and frozen tuna is necessary 
to the domestic fishing industry and the economy of the United States; 

(3) That there is a continuing and increasing demand for white meat 
albacore tuna by the domestic consuming public; 

(4) That the white meat albacore tuna is not available to the domestic 
fishermen in commercial quantities to supply the needs of the domestic can- 
ners and processors of this type of fish to serve the increasing demands of 
the domestic consuming public; 

(5) That this legislation will not supply such deficiency, since there 
can be no control of the swimming locale or habits of such specie of tuna ; 
and 
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(6) That such legislation should not be utilized to deprive the domestic 
consumer of his choice in respect of this type of tuna. 
Dated: April 3, 1956. 
JAPAN FROZEN Foops ExPorTERS ASSOCIATION, 
By BAAR, BENNETT & FULLEN, 
Attorneys, 29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GurermMurH BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE ON 8S. 3275 
Mr. Chairman, my name is C. R. Gutermuth. I am vice president of the 

Wildlife Management Institute, a national nonprofit membership organization 

that is dedicated to the improved management of renewable natural resources 

in the public interest. 

It is regretted, Mr. Chairman, that the institute’s president, Dr. Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, could not be here to speak in opposition to this proposal. Dr. Gabriel- 
son, as you know, served for many years as director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and of its predecessor agency, the United States Biological 
Survey. He has had long years of field and administrative experience on re- 
gional, national and international levels in the management of fish and game, 
including commercial fisheries both for fresh-water and marine species. 

As originally introduced, 8. 3275 contemplated the transfer of both the sport 
and commercial fisheries activities of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to a new United States Fisheries Commission that would function as 
an independent agency of Government. Two subsequent committee prints, 
dated March 50, 1956, contain different ideas; they suggest that the proposed 
Fisheries Commission be established within the Department of the Interior 
and that it take over all of the fishery activities and responsibilities of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service except the sport and recreational fisheries in the United 
States. The Commission would have control of the sport fisheries in Alaska. 

While the institute always has been a staunch supporter of every effort to 
provide better management of fisheries resources, we think that it would be 
unwise to attempt to separate the management of the closely related fish and 
game resources. The administration of marine fisheries, fresh-water fisheries, 
and wildlife resources presents parallel and sometimes overlapping problems 
of research, management, and law enforcement. It is doubtful that the prob- 
lems can be solved by delegating the responsibilities for any one segment to 
a separate and distinct Federal agency, which, incidentally, might be even more 
susceptible to the pressures that have been largely responsible for such things 
as the drastic decline in the Alaska salmon pack. 

All of the testimony in this hearing seems to revolve around whether or not 
the best management job has been done by the Service in the discharge of its 
duties and responsibilities. If, as the present record compiled by the committee 
seems to indicate, the fluctuating populations of fresh-water and marine fishes 
are not being managed so as to produce a maximum harvest under sustained 
vield principles, it would seem that the Congress should take steps to remedy 
the present administrative defects rather than to upset the entire program. 
Despite everything that has been said to the contrary, and even though some 
people are prone to place considerable blame on predatory species that are and 
always have been utilizing fish as food, most of our troubles have come from over- 
harvest and abuse by the human predator. 

Then again, it should be recognized that decisions concerning the adjustment 
of import duties on fisheries products are outside of the realm of the biological 
aspects of fisheries management. The handling of that economic problem is 
more properly a function of the Congress instead of the administrative pro- 
cedures that are under consideration. 

The underlying obiective of S. 3275 is to provide for more stability and con- 
tinuity in the management of fisheries resources. This is most desirable. In 
view of the fact that the administration and management of all fisheries and 
wildlife resources could be accomplished most efficiently within a single co- 
ordinated agency, there are two recommendations the committee might consider. 

The first is the creation of a post of Assistant Secretary of Interior for Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. Recognition of the importance of those natural resources 
in that way would provide for a more influential voice in determining matters 
of policy which relate to those resources. 
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Continuity can be achieved only by the employment of qualified and dedicated 
career employees who have freedom to make recommendations and to take 
appropriate action without fear of reprisal, and that will not come about until 
they reinstate the top positions of the Service—the Director, and the Assistant 
Direetors—in career civil service positions. 

Then, with the appropriation by Congress of adequate funds to enable the 
Service to effectuate its programs, a long step will have been taken in assuring 
the optimum management of fresh-water and marine fisheries resources. Thanks. 





STATEMENT OF LLoyd C. HALvorson, ECONOMIST ON B&HALF OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE ON §, 3275 (FISHERIES AcT oF 1956) BEFORE THE SENATE INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


The National Grange is a general farm organization, but we do have fishermen 
who belong to the organization on both the east and the west coast. In the State 
of California we have at least four granges that have a considerable number 
of fishermen as members. 

Fishermen have a lot in common with farmers. They are producers of basic 
wealth, and in many instances they are a part of the rural community. In some 
instances fishermen speak of themselves as “farmers of the sea.”” We think this 
is quite appropriate, and, in some cases, fishing already has become a technical 
production enterprise. 

S. 3275 proposes a number of changes in the relationship of Government to the 
fishing industry. Many of the proposals are outside of the present policy enunci- 
ations of the National Grange. The National Grange has just begun to give its 
consideration to the many problems which confront the fishing industry. In 
a year or two from now I am quite certain tht the organization will have a 
policy on severa! of the problems and issues confronting the fishing industry. 
This is for the reason that at the last annual session of the National Grange the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“We recommend appointment of a committee of 5 (2 from the Pacifie coast, 
2 from the Atlantic Coast, and 1 from inland waterways) to advise the legislative 
office relative to problems of the fishing industry.” 

We are now in the process of setting up a fishing committee. It will be some 
time, however, before it will develop recommendations for the National Grange 
with respect to the fishing industry. 

The delegate body of the National Grange did take decisive action, however, 
in regard to two of the major problems that are of serious concern to fishermen. 
The first resolution is as follows: 

“Legislation is recommended to require labels on fish or fish products that are 
imported into the United States and later canned and sold in this country. Such 
labels to specify ‘Imported Raw Fish, Canned in the United States,’ such identi- 
fication to be in type no smaller than type used for name of canner, processor, 
or packer ; that imported canned fish also be identified as such on the label, stating 
name of the exporting country.” 

Labeling of imported goods is already a rather well-accepted procedure in 
this country. We believe that it should apply even when the raw product for 
the canning process comes in from abroad. 

The second specific resolution adopted by the delegate body reads as follows: 
“We favor establishment of a quota of not more than 25 percent of domestic 
consumption on importation of tuna and tunalike fish—raw, raw-frozen, and 
canned.” 

On the overall it is certainly true that the preponderant interest of grange 
members in fish is from the standpoint of consumption. This makes the adoption 
of the above resolutions by the National Grange even more important. As con- 
sumers of fish the members of the National Grange are concerned with economic 
welfare of fishermen from the standpoint of equity. Also, we are interested in 
the stability of our fishing industry so that we can be assured of an adequate 
supply of fish and fish products at reasonable prices now and in the years ahead. 

I have been told that previous witnesses have already supplied this committee 
with all available statistics on production, importation and consumption of tuna 
and related fish. 

Another major interest of this committee is evidenced of the economic distress 
of fishermen. I have with me a film sent to me by some of the grange folks in 
California, which gives eloquent testimony of the serious economic distress that 
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now impinges upon tuna fishermen in that area. This movie will be shown later, 
at the committee’s convenience. 

We know that at the present time the majority of the people are enjoying an 
unprecedented economic prosperity. As Americans we should all be concerned 
with those who are not sharing in our Nation’s prosperity, and especially those 
who are suffering economie distress. We wish to commend the chairman of the 
committee and the entire committee for taking an interest in the economic status 
of the fishing industry of this country. Because, even though it is in a way @ 
rather small part of our total American economy, in fairness and justice we must 
try to find methods of solving the problems as we have done for other segments 
of the economy. 





STATEMENT OF RAYMOND E. STEELE, COUNSEL, AMERICAN SEAFOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
ASSOCIATION 


This statement is presented by me as counsel for the American Seafood Dis- 
tributors Association, 406-410 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. The mem- 
bership of the association is gratified in being able to express its views on S. 2379, 
S. 3275, and 8S. 3339. 

Since the purpose of this association is to maintain the free flow of fishery 
products in international trade, as set out in our charter, it is quite apparent that 
some parts of these bills would be objectionable to the membership. 

We support Senator Payne’s 8S. 2379. In the past, this association gave back- 
ing to the Saltonstall-Kennedy legislation which it felt was an aid to the domestic 
industry. Some of the membership may feel that the import duties which support 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy program could be spent more beneficially, but nonethe- 
less, the basic legislation is designed to produce more and better seafood products 
through research and marketing. Senator Payne’s bill, if it should become law, 
would further bolster the cause of the domestic fisheries through education. 

The distributors of seafood in the United States have far greater capital 
investment in plants and equipment than a decade or so ago. This, of course, 
stimulates more interest in national legislation. The matter of maintaining 
supplies of merchandise, both domestic and imported, is of tantamount 
importance. 

When the chairman, Senator Magnuson, opened this hearing, he made this 
statement: “We worked hard to incorporate the views of all segments of the 
industry, the public, the commercial interests, and the sports fishermen into our 
bills.” These bills, S. 3275 and S. 3339, are the ones in question. Their back- 
ground is testimony compiled on the west coast pursuant to Senate Resolution 13. 
Some 650 pages report hearings had in October, November, and December 1955, 
stretching from Alaska to San Diego, Calif. Needless to say, the areas where 
the hearings were conducted were fishery production areas. Of the statements 
of over 100 witnesses, all but a few have an economic interest in west coast 
fishery production. It is obvious that the bills up for discussion reflect the tempo 
of that hearing. If the public was given an opportunity to testify, it was that 
part which was directly tied into fish production. The record is woefully silent 
on the problems of the public in general and the distributors who now take the 
opportunity to express their views. 

In an attempt to establish a stronger national policy for fisheries, it must be 
remembered that in spite of the importance of this industry to those who depend 
on it for a livelihood, it does not rate high in our national economy. This is by 
no means a belittling statement; it is a fact. The beating of drums and ovations 
in the Halls of Congress cannot elevate the fisheries to a higher point of impor- 
tance in the national picture. It must be said, however, that in spite of its 
inferior rating nationally, no industry can begin to match it for eloquence and 
publicity. But to raise its stature through favoritism in law is not compre- 
hensive in the minds of those who are charged with the administration of fishery 
laws. While fisheries are unique, the products of the fisheries are just com- 
modities. Its relative importance in American life is evidenced by the fact that 
Americans consume over 10 times as much meat as they do fish and shellfish. 

While Assistant Secretary of the Interior Wesley A. D’Ewart did not mini- 
mize the importance of fisheries, he did not oppose the statement of policy and the 
Commission that would be created under 8S. 3275. That the position of the 
domestic fisheries might be worsened by the establishment of a Commission was 
inferred by Mr. D’Ewart’s letter to Senator Magnuson, dated March 19, 1956. 
He said: “We believe the creation of this proposed Commission would be inad- 
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visable for several reasons. There is general agreement, in our opinion, that too 
many independent commissions have been created in the past which, in turn, 
have created additional problems of administration and have made our govern- 
mental structure more cumbersome.” 

From a recent history of the Pacific coast fisheries, it would appear that there 
is overemphasis on trying to change the fisheries policy of the United States. 
This change, if one sifts out the chaff, is designed to accomplish one chief pur- 
pose—namely, to curtail imports. It so happens that the tuna industry on the 
west coast has hit head on with two administrations, the Truman and Bisen- 
hower administrations, that have fostered freer trade among our friendly nations. 
Our reciprocal trade policy is one with which the west coast industry has been 
unable to cope. The peril point and escape clause in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, if looked at through the eyes of an administration in favor of trade 
barriers of a more stringent nature, would afford all the legal machinery neces- 
sary for the west coast industry or for the New England industry, too. But in 
the absence of a favorable administration, the west coast tuna industry, now 
augmented by support from the salmon and New England industry, intend to get 
a law tailored to their liking. This entails a new enunciation of policy. S. 3275 
is the format. It is followed by 8S. 3339 which calls for a Fisheries Stabilization 
Corporation. The latter is frowned on by tuna canners and anyone engaged in 
the fish-processing industry. Thus, insofar as the two bills are concerned, you 
have only the fishermen and those allied with them who favor both bills. So that 
in the final analysis, you have a bid for a stronger policy for the fisheries in one 
bill without enough support for implementing legislation to make it effective. In 
such a case, you let well enough alone as was suggested by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Introduction of S. $275 and S. 3339 are ill timed. Tuna canners find tight 
supplies of albacore tuna in Japan and none to fill the gap in the United States. 
No witness was asked and none proffered to explain this situation. One or two 
witnesses did make light of the White House announcement of March 17, 1956, 
concerning the hike of duty on tuna canned in brine from 121% to 25 percent 
ad valorem, after imports of that commodity reached 20 percent of the previous 
year’s domestic pack. 

Likewise, the west coast tuna industry witnesses were careful not to mention 
how strikes last year had ill effects on the industry. The emphasis was placed 
on the harm being done by imports. It’s an old chestnut to those who have 
heard the story time and time again. Luckily for the west coast tuna industry, 
opposition from importers and even canners using imports of tuna, fresh and 
frozen, has been very light. So the story so forthrightiy told in the main goes 
unanswered. 

American Seafood Distributors Association is a free-enterprise organization. 
Inherently its members are opposed to legislation such as set forth in S. 3339. 
The New England interests on the other hand believe that a fisheries stabilization 
corporation is their answer to three setbacks before the United States Tariff 
Commission. In the main, the legislation tends to pit the fishermen against 
the processor, canner, and distributor. These factions have not aways gotten 
along well together anyway, and S. 3339 is bound to broaden the gap. ASDA 
members see in the bill a chance that their functions would be taken over by the 
Government. At a minimum, the Federal Government would be injected into 
fish marketing way beyond anything that has existed in the past. 

Supporters by and large of both S. $275 and S. 3339 are advocates of not only 
higher duties on imported fishery products, but quotas as well. The latter of 
course would badly threaten supplies so vital to distributors. It is hard for our 
membership to reconcile the position taken by fish producers on the west coast 
and New England. This past vear, for example, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
gave testimony before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the 
House of Representatives that 100 million pounds of additional fish and shellfish 
would have to be produced in this country to offset the annual million-person 
increase in population. But where the fish are to be produced in these additional 
quantities was not spelled out. 

Invariably when fish producers in the United States start complaining about 
imports ruining their industry, something bordering on ridiculous generally 
happens to disprove their claims. This year is no different. In the case of 
tuna, the albacore shortage heretofore mentioned is telling in the marketplace, 
Iceland was purported to swamp the American market with fillets this past year. 
Yet, 20 million pounds less were sent to this market from Iceland in 1955 than 
in 1954. 
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In closing, it might be well to state that this group stands ready to back 
legislation that is predicated on free enterprise, unrestricted movement in inter- 
national trade of all fishery products, and a sound domestic policy that will 
insure proper supplies of better fishery products. 


ForM AND FUNCTION OF FISHERIES FINANCE IN JAPAN 


[History of Japanese fisheries financing as presented to the Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council at Bangkok, Thailand, January, February 1954, by Mr. N. Oka, Mr. I. 
Konuma and Mr. M. Abe, official representatives of the Fisheries Agency of 
the Japanese Government | 


The form and function of finances vary according to the types of the economic 
system prevailing in different countries and to the stages of their development. 
It is also true that the economic system is greatly influenced by the function 
of finance. 

The scale of fisheries finance in Japan has undergone several changes with the 
progressive stages of development of her fisheries. Until the last years of the 
19th century when small-scale fisheries were operated chiefly in coastal waters, 
the scale of fisheries financing was comparatively small and necessary operational 
expenses of fishermen were provided through the aid of their relatives and 
friends or mutual financing associations in addition to their own funds. It can 
be said, therefore, that the financial problem did not in those days occupy any 
important position in the fisheries of Japan. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, however, with the development of 
large nets and other improved gear together with the mechanization of fishing 
boats and the construction of large and modern type vessels, the small coastal 
fisheries of former days developed into the larger type net fisheries and the off- 
shore fisheries. This made it indispensable to obtain a large supply of expensive 
capital materials. Such trends invited a saturation of monetary economy in 
our fisheries and required the investment of large amounts of money. 

The financing of the fisheries at that time, however, was generally carried on 
with commercial capital provided by wholesalers or brokers of fish and fertilizers. 
Consequently, these brokers came to have a predominant power over the fisher- 
men, who were obliged to borrow large sums of money in advance before engaging 
in fishing operations. Under this “advance loan” system, all the fishermen’s 
catch was cornered and sold by the brokers and the floating debts of the fisher- 
men arbitrarily amortized by the lenders. As might be expected, these practices 
resulted in the fishermen being deprived of the reasonable profits of their fishing 
eperations, and this resulted in the prevention of a sound development of the 
Japanese fisheries. 

A marked increase in the number of fishermen and the progressive demand for 
fisheries finance around 1910 caused the Government to enforce a financing sys- 
tem for fisheries on the security of fishing rights owned by fishermen’s associa- 
tions and of fishing boats and other property of the fishermen. This was the 
first step toward the evolution of the modern financing system from the former 
one dominated by brokers’ capital. Such financial aid to the fisheries was made 
through low-interest, long-term loans from special banks such as the Hypothec 
Bank of Japan, the Agricultural and Industrial Bank and the Hokkaido Colonial 
Bank, as well as from the Post Office Insurance Bureau of the Government. 

In those days, however, ordinary banks such as city or local banks, excluding 
those specially connected with fisheries, did not engage in business relations with 
fishermen, who generally had only insignificant security and whose activities 
were usually considered to be exposed to much risk. 

In 1930 and after, Japan was struck by a severe and widespread financial panic, 
in which the fisheries operators were also involved. In order to cope with the 
emergency, most fishermen courageously undertook countermeasures for stabiliz- 
ing the price of their catch as well as for exclusion of unlawful control over their 
livelihood by merchants. By those measures the economic functions of fisher- 
men’s association, largely composed of small and medium fishermen, were greatly 
strengthened through the improved joint marketing of their products and en- 
larged and well-managed credit facilities. This credit function of the associa- 
tions was further improved by their joining, through prefectural fisheries feder- 
ations the Central Bank for Industrial Guilds, a special banking institution 
providing funds for agriculture and forestry and being the highest financing 
organ which has agriculture and forestry associations as its subordinate organs. 
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With the improvement in fishing techniques, the enlargement and improved 
design of fishing boats and, in later years, the extension of fishing grounds to the 
high seas, the scale of fisheries management were gradually expanded, with the 
result that the instability of fisheries production was eventually overcome. 

Such expansion of the fisheries management, involving the capitalization of 
the fisheries, naturally gave the fishing industry an improved credit standing, 
which in turn made it possible for fishermen to obtain loans from city or local 
banks like other industries. 

Thus the progress of lending operations proceeded from (1) individuals, 
through (2) mutual financing associations, (3) wholesalers, (4) special banks, 
and (5) cooperatives to (6) ordinary banks. 

Although fisheries finance is now largely operated through ordinary banks, 
this does not mean that financial assistance from cooperatives, wholesalers or 
brokers, or other institutions, has become unnecessary. The large-scale fisheries 
are numerically far inferior to the small-scale operators, who still find difficulty 
in obtaining loans from banks: there is still a great need for financial aid from 
individuals and mutual financing associations, while financing through co-opera 
tives continues to play an important role. 

The reasons why modern financing methods are difficult to be adopted in the 
fishing industry may be summarized as follows: 

(i) The fishing industry is more directly influenced by weather conditions and 
is far more risky than is the case in other industries ; 

(ii) Fisheries products are of a highly perishable nature; 

(iii) The diversity of fishing seasons and the migrations of fish make it diffi- 
cult to predict the outcome and therefore militate against the obtaining of loans; 

(iv) The personal and mortgage credit standing in the fishing industry is 
rather low because of general instability and fluctuation of the enterprise 

In order to cope with such weak points in fisheries finance, the Government of 
Japan is making efforts to facilitate financial assistance by establishing the Fi 
nancial Bank for Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries which is a special organ 
for financing fisheries and other basic industries by means of long-term, low-in 
terest loans from national funds. 

In addition to this, the law for insuring small and medium fisheries finance 
was enacted in 1958. Under this law, the funds invested by the Government, 
local public bodies and fishermen are operated in a manner which wil! insure 
the repayment of fishermen’s debts to ordinary banks, This system is expected to 
smooth the way for the fishing industry to obtain additional financial aid from 
ordinary banks, 











